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INTRODUCTION 


The following study deals with the genesis and sources of 
Corneille’s tragedies from Médée to Pertharite (1635-1651), from 
the dramatist’s first attempt at the more serious form to his 
retirement from the stage for a period of some eight years. Le 
Crd is included since it has long been accepted as a tragedy, 
although when first presented it was not so designated. Before 
this period Corneille had written six comedies, but little is 
known of their genesis and literary sources. In the second, by 
far the most important period (Médée to Pertharite), as in the 
third, the plays are primarily based on literary sources. Cor- 
neille was a co-worker with a number of playwrights whose 
fame he subsequently eclipsed, but to whom he owed sug- 
gestions for the subjects of his plays. He kept in close touch 
with dramatic developments of his day and chose subjects 
which he thought would please the public, judging by the 
successes of his contemporaries. It was in this way that he 
turned to Seneca, to the Spanish drama, to histories, or wher- 
ever he might find themes like those of his rivals. Contempo- 
rary events seem to have played little part in suggesting sub- 
jects. This influence of the contemporary stage has been known 
to some extent, but it is only with the discovery of certain 
hitherto neglected sources that it appears as the dominant 
factor. 

The principal new sources to which attention will be 
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called are Hardy’s Alcméon (d/édée) (1), Mairet’s Sophonisbe (Le 
Cid and Horace) (2), Scudéry’s Afort de César (Cinna, Polyeucte, 
and perh¢ps Pompée), Du Ryer’s Bérénice (Méraclius), Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Horace) and the Life of Saint Agnes by Saint 
Ambrose (Théodore). The prototypes of Sabine (/forace) and 
Emilie (Cinna), hitherto considered Corneille’s creations or 
erroneously explained, will be pointed out. It will be seen also 
that Corneille did not use in Horace the so-called Plutarch- 
Amyot Life of Tullus Hostilius. 

When Marty-Laveaux published his edition of Corneille’s. 
works in 1862-68, he made a study of the sources of the plays. 
Since that time there has been no systematic attempt to com- 
plete the task so well begun, owing in part to the belief that 
Corneille, from whose critical works Marty-Laveaux took 
most of his references, had himself indicated the greater part 
of his sources. Evidence that much yet remains to ke done has 
come in several ways, notebly the discovery of several 
neglected sources, study of Spanish influences by M. Ernest 
Martinenche, and the revival of interest in Hardy and Cor- 
neille’s dramatic contemporaries, resulting in a juster appre- 
ciation of their contributions to the development of the stage. 
Gaston Bizos called attention to the use of Mairet’s Sopho- 
nisbe in the imprecations of Camille (Horace) and M. Henri 
Hauvette has shown that the subjects of Po/yeucte and Théo- 
dore were probably suggested by the theatre of Bartolommei. 
Professor S. A. Smith called attention to a neglected source of 
Nicoméde. The most recent dissertation on Corneille’s sources, 
by Dr. Karl Liffert, deals with Horace, Cinna, and Pompée, but 
shows little evidence of independent research, as is indicated 
by his following Matzke in attributing a life of Tullus Hosti- 
lius to Plutarch. Dr. J. Segall’s work on the Spanish sources 
is a re-working of known material. J.E. Matzke indicated in 


(1) Iam indebted to Mr. C. J. Silin for suggesting Hardy’s Alcméon. 
(2) It has hitherto been known that Sophonisbe was used in the impreca 
tions of Camille. 
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detail Corneille’s borrowings in Pompée, but made an error 
when he attributed indebtedness in Horace to a so-called Plu- 
tarch-Amyot Life of Tullus Hostilius, which was in reality 
written in the eighteenth century. Dr. Georg Wendt deals 
with Corneille and Rotrou, but is inclined to overstress the 
former’s indebtedness in Nicoméde."Dr. van Roosbroeck gives 
an interesting explanation of the genesis of Cinna, which 1 
think must be abandoned through the recognition of Scu- 
déry’s play as a source. It is, moreover, hard to prove that 
contemporary events had much to do with suggesting sub- 
jects or details of plot. 

In the search for the influences which determined the final 
form of Corneille’s plays several fields, on which scholars 
have been at work, are not dealt with here, though some 
attention will be called to the influence of Aristotle and of 


Aristotelian criticism, which, I think, has been greatly exag- ee 


gerated for plays of the period treated. Nor do | consider the 
source of Corneille’s psychology, which M. Lanson has shown 
to be best described by Descartes in 1649, but only after Cor- 
neille had written his most important plays. M. Ed. Droz has 
made a study of the influence of d’Urfé’s Asérée, but fails to 
point out any direct borrowings. Professor W. A. Nitze has 
pointed out resemblances between some of Corneille’s heroes 
and the ideal « honnéte homma » expressed in Castiglione’s 
Cortegiano ; but since this ideal was more or less current at 
the time, no direct connection can be established. 

This sludy is the outcome of work which I began in Pro- 
tessor Lancaster’s seminary on Corneille, 1920-22, during the | 
first year of which special attention was given to the histor- 
ical sources, and during the second year, to the influence of 
Corneille’s dramatic contemporaries, which, as the result of 
his researches in this field, Professor Lancaster felt had been 
neglected. The following pages, I believe, will justify his 
theory. The papers read in the seminary were suggestive and 
Professor Lancaster’s criticism brought out the methods requi- 
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site to this particular kind of research. I wish to thank my 
_ co-workers, especially Mr. C. I. Silin, who gave me the refer- 
ence to Hardy’s Aleméon, an important source of Médée. To 
Professor Lancaster I am indebted for numerous references, 
which I have tried to acknowledge in foot-notes, and for his 
knowledge of the French drama of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which he at all times generously put at my 
disposal. My indebtedness to his published works is no less 
great, as will later appear. 

It is a pleasure to express my appreciation of the courtesies 
shown me bya number of librarians, especially those of the 
Peabody Institute of Baltimore, and to thank my colleagues, 
Professors Herbert D. Austin and Jean Morel, for valuable 
assistance in reading proof. 

L. M. R. 
Los Angeles, November, 1925. 
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After producing a number of comedies Corneille turned to 
the graver dramatic form, tragedy. Among the influences 
which contributed to his choice of subject were his excellent 
knowledge of Latin literature gained through training in the 
Jesuit College at Rouen and a recent return to favor on the 
French stage of Seneca, imitated in the sixteenth century, but 
neglected by Hardy (1). Jean Rotrou’s Hercule mourant, based . 
on Seneca (2), was represented at the beginning of 1634 (3), 
whereas Corneille’s play came toward the end of the same 
year or af. the beginning of 1635 (4). There may be some signif- 
icance in the fact that the first tragedy of Rotrou was 
followed about a year later by the first tragedy of Corneille, 
and that both men had previously produced about the same 


(1) Cf. Rigal, Alexandre Hardy, Paris, Hachette, 1889, p. 259 : « Hardy 
n’emprunte a Sinéque ni l’ensemble ni les parties d’aucune de ses ceuvres. » 
When he imitates him in the case of cerlain single lines it is « par l’intermé- 
diaire de Garnier. » But Hardy’s Aleméon, showing imitations of two plays of 
Euripides «which had also been imitated by Seneca, may have helped restore 
the latter’s popularity. 

(2) T. F, Crane, Jean Rotrou’s « Saint Genest » and « Venceslas », Boston, 
Ginn, 1907, pp. 28 and 58. 

(3) ‘Stiefel, « Ueber die Chronologie von J. Rotrou’s dramatischen Werken », 
Z.F.S.L., 1894, XVI, 29. 

(4) Cf. Le Mémoire de Mahelot, Laurent et autres lécorateurs de I’Hotel de 
Bourgogne, by Henry Carrington Lancaster, Paris, Champion, 1920, p. 56, and 
« The Dates of Corneille’s Early Plays, » by the same author, M@.L.N., XX¥ 
(1915), 1-5. 
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number of comedies. Curneille may have been watching the 
development of Rotrou’s dramatic activities, especially since it 
is probable that the latter was then the regular playwright 
of the Hétel de Bourgogne. Later the two men were among 
the «Cing Auteurs » chosen to develop the dramatic designs 
of Richelieu, the collaboration beginning in the year when . 
Wédée was produced. Up to this time (1635) Scudéry (5) and Du 
Ryer (6) had writlen no tragedies. On the other hand Mairet, 
who shared with Corneille and the three authors previously | 
mentioned the distinction of being a major playwright of the 
time, had produced in 4634 a tragedy, Sophonisbe, which 
attracted great attention. The two tragedies, [/ercule mourant 
and Soephonisbe, must have had considerable weight in deter- 
mining Corneille’s choice of a serious subject, and the former 
play may have directed his attention toward Seneca. As 
Rotrou was producing for the Hotel de Bourgogne, Corneille 
may have written Médée to supply a rival company with a 
Senecan tragedy, for it was finally produced by the troupe of 
Mondory at the Theatre du Marais (7). Another writer who 
had used Seneca is La Pineliere, whose Hippolyte, published 
in 1635 (8), may have preceded AMédee. 

As to the choice ofa playin Seneca’s theatre, Jfedea may 
have appealed to Corneille because of the heroine’s strength of 
will. If one considers his tragedies only, the preference for 
willful characters is undeniable (9). This preference is visible in 
a play wrilten before Médée in the character of Alidor of Za 
Place royale, 1633-34 (10). It is also possible that Rotrou’s 


(0) A. Batereau, Georges de Scudéry als Dramatiker, Leipzig, 1902, p. 33, 

(6) Henry Carrington Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, 
Carnegie Institution, 1912, p. 171. 

(7) G. Lanson, Corneille, Paris, Hachette, 6* éd. 1922, p. 48. 

(8) The privilege and achevé d'imprimer are lost (cf. H.C. Lancaster, Le Mémoire 
de Mahelot, p. 52, for date of printing), Ido not mention Monléon’s Thyeste, 
ordinarily supposed to have appeared.in 1633, fur Professor Lancaster has 
shown that the date of its rrivilége is 1638, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that il antedaled Médée. Cf. M. L. N., XX XVII (1922), 467-8, 

(9) M. Lanson has shown that Corneille’s heroes do not undergo a struggle 
between duty aud love or other passions, but between the will and the passions, 
in which the will is supreme (Cf. Hist. de la litt. fr., 12e éd., pp. 435 {f.). 

(10) For the dating of Corneille’s early comedies see H. C. Lancaster, « The 
Dates of Corneille’s Early Plays, » M. L, N.. XXX (1915), 1-5. 
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Hercule mourant may have suggested to Corneille the story of 


Medea and Jason, since in each legend a man abandons his 
wife for another woman and the wife avenges herself by use 
of a poisoned garment. 

The subject once chosen, Corneille read the dfedea of Euri- 
pides, very probably Dolce’s Medea, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, VII, 
4-403, an account of the adventures of Jason and Medea from 


_the landing of the former on the banks of the Phasis to the 


flight of the latter from Corinth and her reception by Aegeus, 


and Ovid’s Heroides, Vi, « Hypsipyle to Jason, » and XIU, 


« Medea to Jason.» He also recalled Hardy’s Aleméon, in 
which the Medea theme is used. Since he later used the two 
works on the Argonauts by Apollonius Rhodius and Valerius 
Flaccus respectively in his Totson a@’or, Corneille may have 
referred to these while writing Médée and taken from them 
the name of Pollux, one of the Dioscuri, who according to 
Apollonius took part in the expedition of the Argonauts, 
which resulted in the bringing of Medea to Greece. Buchanan’s 
Latin translation of the Medea of Euripides follows the orig- 
inal so closely that Corneille could not have found in it any 
suggestions. 

To rewrite Seneca’s Medea for the French stage of Corneille’s 
time required a lengthening of the play, since the Latin trag- 
edy has only 4026 verses and the average French play was 
considerably longer. This was done by adding characters, 
scenes, and episodes. Aegeus, omitted by Seneca, is found in 
Euripides (11). Pollux was added as a confident of Jason. The 
bringing on the stage of Creusa, who does not appear in 
either of the ancient plays, may be due to a suggestion 
from Hardy’s Aleméon, in which Alphésibée plays a similar 
role ; and to her is given a confidente, not suggested by Hardy. 
Theudas, the domestique of Créon in A/édée, replaces the mes- 


(11) Marty-Laveaux ciles some of the more striking parallel] passages to both 
Seneca and Euripides, although no attempt is made to give a complete list of 
the borrowings, and gives also parallel passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
VII, 1-403 and Heroides, XII, and a verse from the Aeneid, 1, 49 (Médée, IV, 3; 
4182). Lhave not seen the Paralléle des beautés de Corneille avec celles de plusieurs 
scénes de la Médée de Sénéque, by M. Guilbert, read before the Société libre 
d’émulation de Rouen, June 16, 1804 (see M.-L., II, 329, note 2), 
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senger of Seneca’s play. With personages added new scenes. 
may be invented, such as those between Jason and Pollux 
(I, 1), Pollux and Créon (IV, 2 and 3), A9gée and Créuse (II, 5), 
and Créuse and Jason (II, 4). As to episodes, Corneille makes 
Aigée an amant rebuté of Créuse, a type which he frequently 
used in later tragedies. He introduced a motif found in tragi- 
comedies, the enlévement (12), and which he had used in at 
least one comedy, La Veuve, where an amant rebulé carries off 
his rival, although not the woman with whom he is in love, 
as is the case in this play. 

In the opening scene of Médée Jason tells Pollux of his love 
for Créuse, for whom he is about to abandon Médée. His wife 
will act, he says, much as did Hypsipyle, whom he formerly 
treated in like manner. Corneille probably had in mind the 
letter of « Hypsipyle to Jason » in Ovid's Heroides, describing 
the anguish of the deserted mother. We know that her pro- 
tests, as Jason in the play says, were of no avail : 

Et que fit Hypsipvle, 
Que pousser les éclats d’un courroux inutile ? 
(I, 1; 9-10.) 
Jason speaks of the tears which Hypsipyle shed when he 
deserted her. 


JASON. HypsipyLe [to Jason). 
Elle jeta des cris, elle versa des pleurs. lacrimis osque sinusque madent. 
Meédée, 1,1; 11. Heroides, Vl, 70. 


He says that she wished him « mille et mille malheurs » 
(vs. 12). In Ovid, however, the wrath of Hypsipyle is directed 
principally against Medea, and the misfortunes which she 
hopes will overtake her husband are those which might came 
as a consequence of marrying a woman with a criminal past. 
She hopes that Medea will be as bitter toward Jason as she has 
been toward her father and brother, 
quam fratri germana fuit miseroque parenti 


filia, tam natis, tam sil acerba viro! 
(Her., VI, 159-60), 


(12) H. Carrington Lancaster, The French Tragi-Comedy, Its Origin and 
Development from 1552 to 1628, Baltimore, Furst, 1907, 
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and that the unlawful union will prove a curse to him: 


vivile, devoto nuplaque virque toro ! 
(Her., VI, 164.) 


In the play Jason says he was accused of perfidy, 


Dil que j’étois sans foi, sans cceur, sans conscience 
(I, 1; 13), 


which is the general tone of the letter. Hypsipyle compared 
him to the uncertain breezes of spring : 


Mobilis Aesonide vernaque incertior aura. 
(Her., VI, 109.) 


Jason meets Créuse (I, 3), a scene suggested by Hardy’s : 
Aleméon, and the princess says that she has a request to make, 
which later (II, 4) turns out to be for Médée’s robe. In Hardy’s 
play Aleméon abandons his wife for Callirhoé and the Jatter 
requests of her lover that he secure for her his wife’s neck- 
lace, un carquan d'inestimable priz. 


Criuse (a Jason). Catvirnuok (a Alcméon). 


La robe de: Médée a donné dans mes__—D’arre concedez-moy le carcan pre- - 


yeux. | cieus 
Meédée, ll, 4; 068. Que lient Alphesibee. 
Aleméon, Act. I, 525-6. (13.) 


In Aleméon the necklace is poisoned by Alphésibée and thus 
serves as a means of vengeance. Since Creusa in both Seneca 
and Euripides expresses no desire to possess the robe of Medea, 
Corneille probably borrowed this idea from Hardy. That the 
change is not altogether felicitous Corneille himself recog- 
nized. To take a woman’s husband and then ask for her jewels 
or her finest garment borders on the comical. Hence, Cor- 
neille makes Créuse speak of the request as a caprice (II, 4 ; 
569), and allows Médée to comment on it as follows : 


C’est trop peu de Jason, que ton cil me dérobe, 


C’est trop peu de mon lit: tu veux encor ma robe. 
Méd., 1V, 1; 961-2. 


(18) A. Hardy, Ze Thédtre, ed. by Stengel, Marburg, 1884, 5 v. 
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Commenting on this change in 1660 Corneille gives his rea- 
sons for it without:mentioning the source of the suggestion. 
He says that in Seneca and Euripides there is too little distrust 
of Medea’s present and that he sought to rectify this by having 
Créuse covet the robe which was to prove the cause of her 
undoing: 

J’ai cru mettre la chose dans un peu plus de justesse, par quelques pré- 
cautions que j’y ai apportées : la premiére, en ce que Créuse souhaite avec 
passion celte robe que Médée empoisonne, el qu’elle oblige Jason A la tirer 
delle par adresse. 

Examen de Médée, M.-L., II, 334%. 
This precaution, then, was due to a suggestion which Cor- 
neille found in an earlier piay. 

Médée gives vent to her wrath in I, 4 and 5, scenes based 
on Seneca. There is one case of verbal agreement with Hardy : 

NERINE (a Médée). | Nouraicg [a Alphésibée]. 
Modérez les bouillons de cette violence. Reprimer les bouillons d’vn courage 
Médée, 1, 5; 281, irrité, 
Aleméon, IT; 395, 

The first two scenes of act Il are based on Seneca’s play, to 
which Marty-Laveaux gives many parallels. In scene 2 we 
again find a suggestion from Hardy. As has been said, Créuse 
in Jfédée prepares the way for her own destruction by request- 
ing the robe of her lover’s wife. In keeping with this change. 
suggested by Hardy, Corneille makes Créon grant voluntarily 
to Médée the day of grace which she needs to compass the de- 
struction of the royal family. Thus Créuse, through a caprice, 
and Créon, through lack of foresight, become the authors of 
their own destruction. Although this is in accord with the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the tragic flaw, yet the death of Créuse 
and Créon fails to producethe true tragic effect, since it comes 
as a well deserved consequence of their cruel treatment of 
Médée. One result, however, of the voluntary offer of Créon is 
to lessen the violence of his action and to make him more 
sympathique, as Corneille himself explains in the examen : 


Créon ,.... le [le Jour de délai] lui donne de son mouvement, comme pour 


diminuer quelque chose de linjuste violence qu’il lui fait, dont il semble avoir 
honte en lui-méme. 


M.-L., II, 334-5, 


———— a ne ee ee 
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Although these precautions help to allay the suspicions which 
would attach to the gifts of an enemy and to the request for 
delay made by one whose wiles were well known, yet the 
immediate effect is to make of Médée an opportunist, and 
hence a less dramatic personage. Not so in both Euripides and 
Seneca, where Medea obtains the request for the day needed to 
accomplish her vengeance only through an appeal to Créon’s 
pity for a woman about fo leave her children forever, the king 
reluctantly yielding against his better judgment. Although in 
Seneca Medea encounters no obstacles in sending the poi- 
soned gift to Creusa, yet in Euripides she is forced to use her 
wits to accomplish her end. Medea, fearing that Creusa will 
not accept the gift, devises a means of distracting attention 
from the robe itself. Feigning solicitude for the welfare of her 
children, she proposes sending gifts to Creusa that the latter . 
may thereby be prevailed upon to look with favor on her 
children. Jason, to whom the appeal is made, says that Creusa 
will not receive the gift, but consents to let the children carry 
it to the princess. When the boys arrive with the robe, 
Creusa turns her head aside, not caring to look upon the chil- 
dren of Medea. Jason, however, intercedes for the two unfor- 
tunate children, and Creusa, catching sight of the marvelous 
robe, can no longer resist, but, taking the present, promises 
protection to the children. | 

In 1], 3 Corneil'e may have got a suggestion from Dolce. 
Whereas in Euripides Aegeus passes through the kingdom of 
Creon without seeing or speaking to the ruler, in Dolce’s 
Medea he is invited to the marriage feast, being brought thus 
into closer connection with the plot. In Corneille Augée visits 
the court of Créon, where he speaks with Créuse, with whom 
he is in love. In 1660 Corneille called attention to the dra- 
matic defect in Euripides : 


En quoi je trouve deux choses 4 dire: l’une, qu’Zgée, élant dans la cour de 


Créon, ne parle point du tout de le voir. 
Evamen de Méli'e, M.-L., WW, 885. 
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The scene in Dolce begins thus : 


VECCHIO. 


Signor, si come gia mi commetteste 
Sono stato al palazzo; ed ho trovato 
Il Re tulto disposto d’onorarvi; 

Perd, che intesa la venula vostra, 
Mostro di rallegrarsi in infinito. 

E vuol ch’ad ogni modo ei vi sia caro 
Di trovarvi presente alla sua festa, 
Che son le nozze della sua figliuola. 


EGr£o. 


A me il sollecitar 11 mio bisogno 
Importa pid, ch’a lui la mia presenza. 
Perd n’andiamo. Vec. lo volentier vi scguo; 
Stimando onesto quanto aggrada a voi. 
La Medea, IW, fourth scene (14). 


Either Corneille had the same thought independently, or else 
he borrowed from Dolce and forgot that he had done so. 

Act III, for which Marty-Laveaux gives parallels, is based on 
Seneca, with the exception of scene 2, in which Jason, reluc- 
tant to carry oul in person the request of Créuse, sends Nérine 
to ask for the robe of Médée. 

The first scene of act 1V is from Seneca. Scene 2 is in- 
spired, perhaps, by Dolce’s Afedea, II, 5. In both scenes Creon 
is warned against the wiles of Medea, to whom he has granted 
a day of grace ; but his word once given, he must keep it. 


Pottux [describing Médée]. CuoNSIGLIERE. 
Accoutumée au meurtre el savante en Di qui mi par che voi non dovevate 
poison. Conceder tempo pur d’un’ora sola 
eh ee a a - + A Medea di restar dentro Corinto : 
CREON, e e . ° e e ° e . e e @ e 
Je n’ai prescrit qu'un jour de termea Coro. 


son départ. Sapete ben che le parole, e I'herbe, 


Potvux. Hanno virtt di far cose, che spesso 
| Impossibili sono alla natura : 


Crest peu pour une femme, et beau-  & di coster troppo la fama é certa. 


coup pour son art: 
Sur le pouvoir humain ne réglez pas 
les charmes. 


(14) Quattro tragedte di M. Lodovico Dolce, in Venezia, 1766. 
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CREON. 


Quelques puissants qu’ils soient, je 
n’en ai point d’alarmes ; 

Et quand bien ce délai devroit tout 
hasarder, 

Ma parole est donnée, el je la veux 
garder. 


Médée, IV, 2; 1099, 1107-12. — 


CREONTE. 


Possan quel che si voglia, noi dob- 
biamo 


Mantener nostra fe, ch’abbiam pro- 


messa 
Io sard cauto : andiam pur con pace 
A porre a fin le cominciale nozze. 


Dolce, Medea, I, 5. 


No such scene is found in either Euripides or Seneca: 

In IV, 3, Créon, again warned against the gifts of Médée, 
says that he will take precautions by first having a criminelle 
try on the robe. The stances of Augée (LV, 4) seem to be a Cors 
nelian addition. Médée appears (IV, 5), liberates Aagée, who 
has been imprisoned for trying to carry off Créuse, and 
receives assurance from him of protection after her flight from 
Corinth : again she appears as an opportunist. On the other 
hand, Medea’s plan for vengeance in Euripides, where Aegeus 
is found, is conditioned upon her finding some sure place of 
refuge after slaying Creusa. 

What hospitable stranger affording a land of safety and a faithful home 
will protect my person? There is none. Waiting then yet a little time, if 
any tower of safety shall appear to me, I will proceed to this murder in treach- 
-ery and silence (15). 

Vengeance to her will be but empty if, after the saying of her 
rival, she is to find herself an outcast among the nations and 
an object of derision. In the case of Corneille’s heroine, 
however, the desire of finding a retreat after her crime is only 
an afterthought. On hearing that Aigée has been imprisoned 
Médée sees the possibility of gaining his favor by releasing 
him : ; 

Si la prison d’Agée a suivi sa défaile, 

Tu peux voir qu’en l’ouvrant je m’ouvre une retraite. 

Médée, 1V, 1; 1041-2. 

Her plans for vengeance have already been made: the poi-. 
soned robe is ready to be sent to Créuse and Jason is to be 
punished by slaying his children. In accepting the help of 
figée Médée takes advantage of an unsought and unthought of 
' opportunity to assure her future welfare. 


(15) Euripides, Medea, tr. by Buckley, London, Bohn, 1850, p. 147. 
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If Corneille failed to bring -Egée into the main action, he at 
least took special care to weave the episode into the plot. His 
name is mentioned in act I, sc. 2, and he first appears in the 
last scene of act II. As a rejected suitor of Créuse he attempts 
to carry her off by force, is thwarted in his purpose by Jason, 
and is subsequently imprisoned. Hence, when Médée rescues 
him, he is ready to espouse her cause, although there is 
nothing which he can do to aid her in solving the problem 
with which the play is concerned. He is to return to Athens 
and to prepare for her a safe retreat after her vengeance and 
successful escape. Legend tells us that the two were sub- 
sequently married. 

.Seenes { and 2 of act V are based on Seneca, with an addi- 
tional motif of Corneille’s invention, namely that Jason has 
gone with Pollux to conduct the lalter from the city, thus 
explaining his absence during the tragic scenes that follow. 
Créon appears (V, 3) and later Créuse (V, 4), consumed by 
« invisible fires » caused by the poisoned robe of Médée. The 
invisibility isan invention of Corneille in order that the vic- 
tims mav appear on the stage, whereas in Seneca and Euri- 
pides the catastrophe takes place offstage. In his examen to 
Médée he says, 

Ce spectacle de mourants m'éloil nécessaire pour remplir mon cinquiéme 
acte, qui sans cela n’edt pn atteindre a la longueur ordinaire des notres. 
M.-L., Il, 838. 

To avenge herself on Jason Médée slays her children and 
departs in a chariot in. the air, as in the ancient plays. Cor- 
neille modified the dénouement of his sources by having 
Jason kill himself. 

- In summary: the genesis of the play is attributable to sug- 
gestions from the contemporary. theatre of Rotrou and 
Mairet, in which Corneille sensed the public taste. The work- 
ing out of the plot, in which Médée becomes an opportunist 
rather than adynamic force, is due to a play by Hardy, the 
most popular playwright of the preceding generation. To the 
known sources, Seneca, Euripides, Ovid, Vergil, may be 
added Hardy’s Aleméon and perhaps Dolce's A/edea and Ovid’s 
Heroides, V1 (« Hypsipyle to Jason »), 
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After presenting Médée, based on the Latin of Seneca, Cor- 
neille turned to the Spanish of Guillén de Castro. The reasons 
for his choice are not clear. The anecdote related by Beau- 
champs (1) that M. de Chalon suggested Las Mocedades del Cid 
is not supported by sufficient evidence, and the interesting 
theory of Dr. G. L. van Roosbroeck that the play was written 
as a defence of the Queen (2) has been refuted by Professor 
Lancaster and M. L. Batiffol (3). 

That the Cid theme had already been treated in France in a 
novel, La Haine et l'amour a’Arnoul et de Clayremonde (1600), 
by A. du Périer, has been shown by Dr. van Roosbroeck (4). 
In his comparison of the plays of Corneille and G. de Castro 
and the novel of du Périer he points out similar tendencies in 
the works of the two French authors which do not occur in 
the Spanish : both du Périer and Corneille emphasize the psy-. 


_ chological struggle and the rationalizing of the passions. Cor- 


es 
wes ee 


neille’s choice of a subject from the Spanish theatre is more _ 


- Sy eee 


probably « due to the growing influence of the Spanish 


drama (3), especially noticeable in the plays of Rotrou. As 
Rigal has shown (6), Hardy used Spanish stories but not 
Spanish plays. On the other hand, there is a considerable ~ 


(1) Recherches sur les thédtres de France, Paris, Prault, 1735, vol. II, p. 197. 
_ (2) The Purpose of Corneille’s ‘‘ Cid’, Minneapolis. Pioneer Printers, 1921. 

(3) M. L. N., May, 1922; R. d.d.m., [® avril 1923. 

(4) The Cid Theme in France in 1600, Minneapolis, Pioneer Printers, 1920. 

(5) See Martinenche, La Comedia espagnole en France de nay a Racine, 
Paris, Hachette, 1900, particularly chaps. If and III, 

A6) E. Rigal, Alerandre Hardy, p. 244. 
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influence of Spanish plays on Rotrou in pieces which pre- 
ceded the representation of Le Cid, asin La Bague de loubli 
(repr. 1628), Les Occasions perdues (repr. 1633), L’Heureuse cons- 
tance (repr. 1633-4) (7), all based on Lope de Vega (8). The 
connection between Rotrou’s and Corneille’s choice of subject 
has been suggested in the study of Afédée, and it is possible 
that we have here again an influence, especially since Cor- 
neille and Rotrou were associated at this time as two of the 
« Cing Auteurs ». 

Le Cid differs from the Spanish play in the concentration of 
interest and the emphasis on psychological intrigue rather 
than on the spectacular. This tendency, a general one in 
the theatre of the time, is due partly to the study of the 
ancient authors, partly to the example of Corneille’s contem- 
poraries who had produced such plays as Mairet’s Sophonisbe, 
Scudéry’s Mort de Cesar, Benserade’s Cléopdtre, La Calpre- 
nede’s Mort de Mithridate, and best of all, Tristan’s J/ariane. 

Besides the immediate source, Las Mocedades del Cid, Cor- 
neille mentions in his Averlissement to the Cid, first published 
in 1648, the Historia de Espana of Mariana, which he says was 
used by Guillén de Castro, and two romances, which may be 
found in the Romancero espagnol (9). Of plays represented 
before Le Cid several show similarities. The sword motif, Le 
Cid, lll, 4, is found in Benserade’s La mort d@’ Achille (pr. 1636), 
in which Achille at the feet of Polixene « lui présente son épée 
nue » and bids her take his life (10). In Céline et les fréres 
rivauc of Beys (privilége Jan. 27, 1637), which must have been 
represented before Le Cid, Floridor on his knees begs Florizei _ 
to punish his treachery and offers his sword. In the novel of 
Du Peérier a similar scene occurs : 

Elle [Clayremonde} voil qu’Arnoul se léve d’aupres d’elle el Uirant son espée, 
Ja baise, et la luy présente (10). 


(7) For the date of L’Heureuse constance, cf. H. GC Lancaster, Le Mémoire de 
Mahelot, p. 85. 

(8) See T. F. Grane, Jean Rotrou’s « Saint Genest » and« Venceslas », Boston, 
1907, p. 58 et passim. 

(9) « Romancero espagnol... traduction compléte par M. Damas-Hinard, 
2 vol. in-18, tome Il, page 24 et 27, » M.-L., HI, 87, note 1. 

(10) Cited by Dr. van Roosbroeck, The Cid Theme in France in 1660, p. 13. 
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The same muiif is used by Du Ryer in his drgenis et Po- 
liarque (11), « first played about 1629 » (12). Poliarque presents 
to Argenis his sword saying, 
Si ie suis criminel, tenez voila dequoy 
Me punir d’yn forfaict commis soubs vostre loy. 
(Act. IV, sc. 4) (13). 

Finally, in Mairet’s Sophonisbe (rep. 1634) Massinisse, fearing 
lest his love offend Sophonisbe, offers her his sword and asks 
her to take his life. 


Que ce fer par vos mains m’immole & vos genous : 
Victime infortunée et d’amour et de hayne. 


(IIT, 3; 919-20). 
It is true that this episode occurs in G. de Castro (14), but 
its retention by Corneille may be due to the fact that there 
were already several precedents for it in France. In the play 
of Beys cited above, the daughter of the King of Denmark re- 
minds one of the Infante in Le Cid when she exclaims, 


Que ne suis-je bergére, ou bien que n’es-tu roi | (i5) 


There is probably in Le Cid an echo of Mairet’s Sophonisbe 
(rep. 1634) (16), the influence of which is apparent in Cor- 
neille’s next play, Horace. When Don Diegue tries to per- 
suade his son Rodrigue to forget Chiméne, he uses an argu: 
ment similar to one of Scipion when he seeks to induce Massi- 
nisse to abandon Sophonisbe. 


Don Diécur [& Rodrigue]. Scipion (& Massinisse]. 
Nous n’avons qu’un honneur, it est Sophonisbe n’est pas la derniere des 
tant de maltresses ! fames, 
Le Cid, III, 6; 1058. Assez d’autres encor sont dignes de 
vos flames. 


Mairol, Soph., Vv, 6; 1732 


(141) H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Carnegie Instilu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1912, p. 46. 

(12) Ibid., p. 174. 

(13) Cited by Professor Lancaster, ibid., p. 46. 

(14) Las Mocedades del Cid,, II, 2. 

(15) Iam indebted to Professor Lancaster for the parallels in the plays of 
Benserade, Beys, and Du Ryer. 

(16) Jean de Mairet, Sophonisbe, ed. by Kar] Vollmdller in Sammlung franzé- 
sischer Neudrucke, Heilbronn, Henninger, 1888, no. 8. 
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Such reasoning appeaied to both Massinisse and Rodrigue as 
cruel and heartless and served only to increase their determi- 
nation to be faithful to the object of their love. Furthermore, 
as Marty-Laveaux expressed it, « Les maximes de ce genre sur 
la facilité avec laquelle on remplace un amant ou une mai- 
tresse sont fréquentes dans le théatre de Corneille » (17%. 

The changes which Corneille made in reworking the Spanish 
play may be rapidly summarized, as they have been, fre- 
, quently studied and are generally known. He emphasized the 


psychological struggle and subordinated the external events. 
He made his play conform more closely to the unities than did. 
the original. He not only cmitted some of the events, but he 
modified the déuouement. In Las Mocedades del Cid as in his- 
tory and legend Jimena consents to marry Rodrigo, but in 
' Le Cid such an outcome is left to the imagination of the spec- 
tator. Although if was the common interpretation of those 
| who witnessed the first representations of Le Cid that | Chiméne 
| _ actually consented to marry Rodrigue, yet Corneille denied _ 
' this implication in his Examen du Cid (18). V oltaire, generally 


‘severe toward Corneille, agreed with him} 

\ 

' Comment pouvait-on dire que Chiméne était une fille dénaturée, quand Je 
Noi luicméme n’espére rien pour Rodiigue que du temps, de sa protection et 
de ia valeur de ce héros? (19) 


Petit de Julleville follows Voltaire : 


On ne saurait trop faire remarquer que c’est ici le dernier vers que prononce 
Chiméne, el que ce dernier vers est un refus. I] est donc faux de prétendre 
qu'elle cpouse ou promet d’épouser Rodrigue, au dénouement du Cid. Toul te 
monde espere gu’un jour elle se laissera tléchir; mais elle-méme n’a rien 
promis (29), 


This is an instance of what Corneille meant by softening the 


(17) Cf. Horace, I, 2; 116 and IV, 3; 1!79-80; Polyeucte, II, 13 390; Nico- 
ae V1 1492s Othon, ll, 3; ae Tite et Bérénice, I, 2; 249-50. Marty- 
Laveaux calls attention to the use of the motif in four plays, but fails to 
mention it in Nicoméde aud Tite et Bérénice. | think that no one has mentioned 
its Hs source in Mairet’s Sophonisbe. 

(18) M.-L., TU, 93. 

(19) Cited hy Petit de Julleville, Thédtre choisi de Corneille, Paris, Hachette, 
ge éd., p. 223, 

(20) Op. ¢it., p. 222, note to verse 1812, 
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dénouement, as he describes it in his Avertissement de Rodo- 
gune (1647) (21); There he says that the lots du poéme do not 
permit him to change the dénouement of his source, but he 
implies that he violates no dramatic law,in modifying or 
softening it. 

The motivation of the events remains unchanged with the . 
exception of the appearance of the Moors and the duel between 
Rodrigue and Don Sanche. The motivation of this duel shows | 
a marked advance over the Spanish play. In Guillén de Castro 
Don Martin, hostile to Castile, defies the king, Don Fernand, 
and all his knights. Rodrigo takes up the challenge and ina 
scene of provocation finds that his enemy has learned of the 
promise of Jimena to marry the victor, and that this Don 
Martin, if victorious, will claim Jimena as his bride: Don 
Martin’s interest is that of the medieval knight who hears of 
the possibility of winning a fair lady and enters the lists. In 
this case the lady is one of the spoils of war. Don Martin is_ 
brought in toward the end of the play merely to help bring 
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about the dénouement. In Le Cid, however, Don Sanche, who 


replaces Don Martin, is introduced early i in the play. His name 
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is mentioned in the first scene asa rival of Rodrigue for the 
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hand of Chimen Chiméne and, aft and, after his rejection by the heroine, he 


‘seeks an opport opportunity to s¢ to serve her, hoping that it will turn 


to his advantage. He first offers to espouse ‘the cause of Chi- 
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mene after the latter has made an apparently v vain appeal to 
the king, saying that the law i is is slow in its course, but is told 
that his offer will be accepted only as an extreme measure. 
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Finally, after Ghimene has made a second appeal to the king 


to punish to punish Rodrigue and finds him more unwilling to consent 
in_view of the Cid’s signal se services to the country, Chimene 
makes an appeal to the knights, and when the king consents 


to a duel with the provision that Chiméne shall become the 
bride of the victor, Don Sanche offers and is permitted to take 
up the sword in her defense. | 


“The « téte» episode suggested by Castro underwent a 
radical change. Jimena hears that she is to be presented with | 


wae eee 


(21) M.-L., IV, 414-18. 
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the head of Rodrigo, reported to have been slain in combat. 


Rodrigo returns alive and explains that he caused the mes- © 
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sage to be sent, but that the head is to be presented on his 
shoulders (22). In Le Cid Chiméne demands the head of 


Rodrigue, saying that she will wed the man who brings it to- 
her (IV, 5; 4401-2). The victory of Rodrigue is reported to Chi- 


méne by the vanquished Don Sanche, and Rodrigue returns, 
not triumphantly claiming Chiméne, but ready to obey hei 
will, if she desire that he die : rire ee 


Je ne viens point ici demander ma conquéte: 
Ss viens foul de nouveau vous apporter ma téte. 
(V. 75 1777-8). 


Thus Castro’s rather gruesome joke is modified, and the situa- 
tion loses its comic element. The selling of one’s love at the 
price of the head of the slayer of one’s relative is then a motif 
which Corneille got from the Spanish play and which he used 
effectively in at least five tragedies (23). 

Chimene demands justice a second time in twenty-four 
hours. Corneille combined the second and the third demand of 
‘the original into one. The verisimilitude of this second request 
1as_ been called into question, since it seems unnecessary’. 
omens saw the necessity for its proper motivation. It occurs 
‘after Rodrigue has defeated the Moors, has won the favor of 
‘the king, established himself as the liberator of his country, 

and thus made himself indispensable to the state. Chimene, 

therefore, rightly fears lest the king may overlook her claim 
to justice. However, the audience may expect her to give up 
her demands in the name of patriotism. In order to make 
known the reaction of Chimene to this new situation, Cor- 
neille added the second scene of act 1V. Chimeéne says that her 
duty to her father cannot be made secondary to any other con- 
sideration : 


Aprés mon pére mort, je n’al point a choisir.: 
(IV, 2; 1208). 


(22) Las Mocedades del Cid, III, 5. 
(23) Le Cid, IV, 5; Cinna I, 2; Rodogune, I, 3, and Ill, 4; Héraclius, WI, 3; 
and Pertharite, J, 4. 
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Hence her anxiety to lay before the king her cemenucs a 
second time. 

In reworking Seneca’s Medea Corneille expanded the play to 
meet the demands of the French stage. In recasting the Span- 
ish play he showed a tendency toward concentration; but the 
fact that he had not yet fully developed his dramatic tech- 
nique is shown by the retention of the Infante, the late men- 
tion of the Moors, and the failure to observe the rules he later 
adopted in regard to the unity of place and the liaison des 
SCENES. 

We may conclude, then, that Corneille’s choice of subject - 
in Le Cid was largely, if not wholly influenced by the grow- 
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ing popularity of plays based on Spanish sources, in partic- 


vat those of Rotrou, from whose theatre had probably come 
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he suggestion for Médée. Then, too, there is some evidence 
in the play of the use of Mairet’s Sophonisbe, which suggested 
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to Corneille the subject. of his next play, Horace. 


CHAPTER HI 


HORACE 


After Le Cid more than three years elapsed before the pre- 
sentation of the next play, Horace (1640), to be followed, prob- 
ably in the same year, by Cinna. The long period of inactivity 
has generally been ascribed to the influence of the Cid 
quarrel. In view of the success of Le Cid and Corneille’s pre- 
vious record of about one play a year if is probable that the 
dramatist would have had a piece ready in 16387 or 1638, had 
he not been harassed by contemporaries interested in the 
observance of certain rules of art or jealous of his success. 
The fact that two plays of finished form appeared in the same 
year would lead one to infer that Corneille had been at work 
on them some time before 1640, and there is little evidence 
against the assumplion that he may have had one or both of 
them in mind by the end of 1637. Chapelain’s letter of 
January, 1639, proves only that at that time Corneille seemed 
to have given up play-wriling. It is quite possible that he may 
have selected the subjects of //orace and Cinna, then aban- 
doned them, then returned to them asa result of Chapelain’s 
encouragement. But, however this may be, the Cid quarrel 
was of great importance in the conception of Horace and Cinna, 
for both plays were suggested by the tragedies of Corneille’s 
chief opponents in that dispute, namely, Mairet’s Sophkonisbe 
(rep. 1634) and Scudéry’s Mort de César (rep. 1634 or 1635). 
Apparently he sought to answer their criticisms by making 
better use than they of their own weapons. 
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That Corneille had Mairet’s play before him while writing 
Horace has long been known (1). Critics have been content, 
however, to find indebtedness only in the imprecations of 
Camille (Horace, [V, 5); but closer examination of the two 
plays shows many similarities, and the situation of Sopho- 
nisbe with her husband in one camp and her lover in another 
might well have suggested the story of the sister of Horace. 
Furthermore, Massinisse, lover of Sophonisbe, has to decide 
between love for one in the enemy camp and duty to his 
allies, the Romans, and he meets the same obstacle to his love 
as that encountered by the sister of Horace, namely the sever- 


ity of Roman nature toward human affections. The following 


parallel, which gives points of resemblance between Mairet’'s 
play and the historians, Livy and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (2), shows how knowledge of Mairet’s play may have 
attracted Corneille to his sources in these historians. 


Mairet’s Sophonisbe. 


1. Sophonisbe struggles between 
duty to her husband and love for 
Massinisse in the enemy camp. 

2. Her father had previously pro- 
mised her in marriage to Massinisse. 


3. She awaits at home the outcome 
of the battle which will determine her 
happiness. 

4, She accuses herself of lack of 
patriotism, saying, 

Moy qui trahis mon nom, ma gloire, 
et ma patrie, 
Pour aymer Massinisse auec idolatrie 
(II, 1; 397-8.), 
and later to Massinisse, in speaking 
of the reawakening of her love for him, 
De l& ie commencay de vendre mon 
pays 
(IV, 1; 1084.). 

5. Massinisse finds his love for So- 
phonisbe in conflict with the interests 
of Rome, and rebels against Roman 
severity toward human ties. 


Livy AND Dionysius. 


1. The sister of Horace has an « un- 
governed love » (Dionysius) for her 
cousin in the opposite camp. 

2. « Her father had promised her 
in marriage » (Dionysius) to this 
cousin. 

3. She awaits at home the outcome 
of the battle which will determine her 
happiness. 

4. Her brother accuses her of unpa- 
triolic conduct after his victory. 


5. She rebels against the demands 
of her brother that she forget her love 
when the interests of Rome require it. 


(1) Gaston Bizos, I think, was the first-lo show this, in his Etude sur la vie 
el les wuvres de Jean de Mairet, Paris, Thorin, 1877, p. 242. 
(2) Roman Antiquities, tr. by E. Spelman, London, 1758, 4 v. Dionysius has 
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Psychological conflict is a prominent element in Mairet’s 
play, one that would readily attract Corneille’s attention and 
‘ suggest the choice ofa story like that of the sister of Horace, 
who found herself in situations similar to those of Sophonisbe. 
\Furthermore, plays based on Roman history were finding 
favor with the public, and their success encouraged Corneille 
doubtless to go on with Horace, once the subject had been 
chosen. Such plays were: Scudéry’s Didon (pr. 1637) and La 
Mort de César (pr. 1636), Guérin de Bouscal’s Suile de la Mort 
de César (priv. 1636), Chevreau’s Lucréce romaine (pr. 1637) 
and Coriolan (pr. 1638), Du Ryer’s Lucréce (pr. 1638), and 
Desmaretz’s Scipion (pr. 1639). : 
When due credit is given to the influence of Mairet and 
Dionysius, several plays suggested in this connection may be 
' rejected. Those who have examined Aretino’s Orazia and the 
Horace of Pierre de Laudun d’Aigaliers find no evidence of 
borrowing. In the former there is a dream similar to that of 
Camille, but Sophonisbe furnishes a similar motif. Lope de 
Vega’s El honrado hermano has been looked upon with favor, 
and M. Martinenche asserts that it suggested to Corneille the 
theme of Horace (3). However, since all borrowings attributed 
by him to Lope may be traced to Mairet, Livy, or Dionysius, 
there is no evidence that Corneille knew the Spanish play (4). 


been mentioned in discussion of Corncille’s sources, but no one, to my knowl- 
edge, has shown Corneille’s indebtedness to him in Horace. In 1861 E. Desjar- 
dins in his Le Grand Corneille historien suggested him as a possible source of 
Corneille‘s knowledge of early Roman history and character. M. Félix Hémon 
in his edition of Horace (Paris, Delagrace, 1Uc éd., n. d.) says, « sauf quelques 
variantes de peu d’importance, le récit de Denys d’Halicarnasse (III, 1)... 
ne différe pas de celui de Tite-Live. » 

(3) E. Martinenche, La Comedia espagnole en France de Hardy 4@ Racine, Paris, 
Hachetle, 1900, p. 225. 

(4) Some borrowings which M. Martinenche altributes to Lope might well 
come from Livy, such as the verbal resemblances in the father’s defense of his 
son. Others may be traced to Dionysius : the more humane nature of Curiace, 
a suggestion for Sabine, suspense of the narrative, and the reproaches of bru- 
tality made by Camille against her brother. Still others may come from 
Mairet : Livy as a source, a further suggestion for Sabine, and her thoughts 
of suicide. Both dramatists could have supposed independently that the sweet- 
heart (in Lope) or the wife (in Corneille) of Horace would try to dissuade him 
from fighting, and that the sister of Horace would be greatly affected at news 
of the duel of brother and lover, One verbal resemblance, « tigre fiera » and 
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Corneille gave Livy as the source of Horace, but he failed to 
mention Dionysius. Perhaps he thought of Livy’s as the better 
known account, or else he looked upon him as a common 
source of his play and that of Mairet (5). It is interesting to 
note that in the dedicatory letter to Horace addressed to 
Richelieu and ftrat printed in 1641 there is a reference to 
Seipion and Lélie, who are the leading Roman characters of 
Mairet’s play. 

For some years it has been thought that Corneille used 
Amyot's Plutarqgue in the composition of Horace. In several 
editions of Amyot printed before 1640, 1 have found no life of 
Tullus Hostilius, and Amyot’s chief souree, Plutarch, contains 
no account of the Horaces and the Curiaces, except a brief 
mention, a few lines in length (6). The late Professor Matzke 
was the firs! to make this error (7), and he was followed by Dr. 
Karl Liffert, who refers to the Plutarch-Amyot life of Tullus 
Hostilius, but rejects the indebtedness of Corneille, without, 
however, questioning the existence of the source (&). The first 
occurrence in French of a life of Tullus Hestilins that } have 
been able to find is one translated from the English of Thomas 
Rowe by the Abbé Bellanger in 1735 and subsequently in- 
cluded in a supplement to an edition of Amyot. From a eom- 
parison of the text of Bellanger with the extracts siven by 


Matzke itis apparent that the latter used the eighteenth cen- 


« ligre altéré de sang, » a reproach to Horace, is found, but the French may 
have been suggested by Dionysius, in which the sister asks her brother, « Of 
what wild beast hast thou the heart ? » Finally Flavia’s request to her broth- 
er to kill her is similar to that of Sabine — M. Martinenche mentions the 
incident in Lope, but failx fo nole the resemblance in Horace — but is too 
common a dramatic motif to be regarded as a basis of proof of indebtedness. 
(For M. Martinenche’s discussion see op. cit., pp. 224-35), 


(5) In the Au Lecleur ta Mairet’s Sophonisbe, found in the edition of 1635, - 


Mairel had said, « Le sujet de ceste Trazedie est dans Tite-Live, Polybe, et 
plus au long dans Apian Alexandrin. » (See Vollmdller’s text, reprinted from 
the first edition, in Sammlung franzésischer Neudrucke, Heilbronn, Henninger, 
1888, no. 8). 

(6) In the Historiarum Grecorum cum Romanis coniuncta recensio. 

(7) « A Neglected Source of Corneille’s Horace », M. P., 1 (1904), 345-54, 

(8) Der Einfluss der Quedlen auf das dramatische Schaffen Pierre Corneilles in 
den iiltesten Rémertragédien [Horace, Cinna, Pompée\, Jena, Langensalza, 
Wendt und Klaugweli, 1913, 
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tury text as a basis of comparison with Corneille’s play. 
However, since the ultimate source of Bellanger is evidently 
Dionysius, many of the parallels which Matzke found hold 
good; but some of fhe most important burrowings from 
Dionysius are missing, owing to the fact that they are omit- 


_ted by Bellanger. 
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The sources, then, of Horace are Mairet, Dionysius, Livy, 
and the dramatist’s own previous experience in wriling Le 
Cid, to which Horaee shows many analogies (9). 
ne The symmetrical arrangement of relationships of the mem- 


NL bers of fhe two families is found in Dionysius : 


For Sicinius, an Alban, having, about the same time, married his twin daugh- 
ters fo Horatius,a Roman, and to Curiatius, an Alban, and their wives, being 
with child at the same lime, each of them was brought Lo bed, at her first 
lying-in, of three male children, 


ional: It, 13. 
Hence, in the two families the mothers were twins, and 
the children were first cousins. Later the symmetry is dis- 
turbed by the birth of a daughter in the Horatian family 
and her subsequent engagement to one of her cousins. In the 
play Corneille restores the symmetry, with slight modifica- 
tion, by giving to the Curiatian family a daughter married to 
one of her cousins. There are several explanations for the 
differentiation of relationship of the two women: first, for 
dramatic purposes, to give variety, as in the case of Horace 
and Curtaee ; secondly, because of a suggestion from the 
Horatian family, in which the mother, mentioned by Diony- 
sius as living at the time, had a husband in one camp and 
nephews and rperhaps a sister in the other camp; and thirdly, 
there is a married woman in Mairet’s play who has a loved 


(9) Petit de Julleville, in his Thédtre choisi de Corneille, would see in Camille an 
expiation of Chiméne. fle thinks that Camille, who dies for her sacrifice to 
love, was an attempt on the part of Corneille to compensate for the dénoue- 
ment of Le Cid, which gave rise to the characterization of Chrméne as a 
« fille dénaturée », This view is untenable since (1) the sources furnished the 
dénouement of Horace, and Horace’s sister is described by Dionysius as having 
an « ungoverned love », (2) there is no evidence that Corneille avreed with 
those who condemned his heroine (Chiméne), and (38) Livy and Dionysius 
could well have been suggested hy Mairet’s Sophonishe and not by a deliberate 
attempt to find a slory in which ungoverned love suffers punishment, 
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one in the opposite camp. Of course, Sophonisbe does not 
remind one at first sight of Sabine, since the former took 
a definite stand, whereas the latter wavered consistently 
throughout the play. However, in the first act and part of the 
second of Mairet’s play, Sophonisbe struggles between duty to 
her husband and love for Massinisse, and like Sabine does not 
know what to ask of the gods. 


Allons y donc Phenice, 
Et de peur de prier contre mon propre bien, 
En adorant les Dieux ne leur demandons rien. 
Sophonisbe, J, 3; 330-2, 


Furthermore, the episodic nature of the rdle of Sabine 
would lead one to think that Corneille found her in his imme- 
diate sources, as in the case of the characters of Agée (dMédée) 
and the Infante (Le Cid). Hence, there is little reason for 
accepting M. Martinenche’s conclusions that Sabine was sug- 
gested by Lope’s Flavia, a Roman matron engaged to Horacio. 
As to the opinion of M. Bernardin that Sabine may have been 
suggested by Bérénice of La Calprenede’s Mfort de Mithridate, 
Tam unable to come to a definite decision, owing to the inac- 
cessibility of the play. Professor Lancaster says, 


Bernardin points out the resemblance between this réle [of Bérénice] and 
that of Sabine, for not only are the situations of the two women somewhat 
similar, but both are willing to suffer vicariously ; 


and tells us that Bérénice was married to Pharnaces, son 
of Mithridale, and that she took the side of her father-in-law 
against her husband in the opposite camp (10). However, I can 
say that Berénice is unlike Sabine, since the former comes to 
a definite decision, and that her situation is less complicated, 
since her husband isa traitor. On the contrary, the husbands 
of both Sophonisbe and Sabine are honorable and worthy of 
faithfulness. The suggestion for the réle of Sabine came, appar- 
ently, from Mairet and Dionysius, though Corneille may 
have drawn to some extent on La Calprenéde’s play for char- 
acterization. 


(10) H. Carrington Lancaster, « La Calprenéde Dramatist, » M. P., XVIL 
(1920-24), 125-130, 
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ae punishment of Horace, a rédle which he plays in Cor- 
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Valere comes from Dionysius, one of the « persons of no 
‘small distinction » who came before the king to ask for the 


neille.: He becomes the rejected lover, a Cornelian invention, 
as in the cases of Aigée (dfédée) and Don Sanche (Le Cid). In the 


three instances the sources ‘suggested toward the end of the 
story a personage whom Corneille adopted and used for this 
role (amant rebulé), introducing the character early in the play. 
Julie, the confidente of Camille and Sabine, playsa réle similar 
to that of the confidentes of Sophonisbe, who bring back news 
of the battle, the mistresses remaining in both plays at home 
and on the stage. Again, in Dionysius Horace’s sister has a 


nurse, who is supposed to see that she remains at home and 


does not mingle with the crowds.' Corneille omits the mother 
of Horace, mentioned in Dionysius, or perhaps he incorporates 
her réle into that of Sabine. He further suppresses mention of 
the blood relationship of the two sets of twins, in conformity 


_with his tendency toward simplicity as seen in Le Cid. 


The subject of the play, patriotism in conflict with « domestic. | 


affinity », is well depicted by Dionysius, as well as the struggle 


within a single family. In Livy Horace accuses his sister of for- 
getfulness of her country, but patriotism is not mentioned 


. elsewhere in his account. On the other hand, Tullus and the 


senate in Dionysius debate the question of the advisability of 
asking the Horaces to defend their country in combat with 
their cousins and finally leave the decision wholly with the 


youths. Tullus said in addressing the three Horaces, 


« This is the resolution of the senate, who will neither be offended with you, 
if you shew a backwardness to the undertaking, nor think themselves under 
a small obligation to you, if you prefer your country to your affinity : mayjyou 
take such a resolulion, as becomes you ! » . 

Dionysius., III, 16, 


The youths felt that they should confer with their father before 
making a final decision, and in the following section of 
Dionysius (III, 17) is described at tength the family council. 
The father asks the sons not to consider him, but to make their 
own decision, whereupon they answer in the affirmative, not 
debating the question of taking up arms against their cousins, 
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since the latter have airedy broken the bonds of affinity by 
accepling the call of their country: 


To this the eldest made answer ; « Father, we would accept this combat for 
the sovereignty, and resolve to suffer whatever the gods shonld ordain : For we 
had rather die, than live unworthy both of you, and of our ancestors. We shalt 
nol first break the bonds of affinity, that unite us to our cousins; but srnce 
fortune has, already, dissolved them, we shall acquiesce in it. For, if the Curia- 
fit seta Jess value upon their relation to us, than upon their honor, the 
Horatii, also, shall prefer their virtue lo their affinity, » Dionys., HT, 17. 


— Thus the subject of patrioUsm versus family ties is proposed 
- to the loraces, and in the family council the matter is dis- 
cussed and a decision reaci.ed io favor of the affirmative. This 
becomes the subject and the problem of the play. Corneille 
extended the psychological conflict to the davgl:ter of Qld 
Horace, who was nol present at the femily council, and to the 
wife of Horace, his invention. In so doing l:e was guided by his 
previous experience in depicting Chimene, and the mental 
struggle of Mairet’s Sophonisbe. 

The strict observance of theunity of place in Zorace has been 


*' attributed to the influence of the Cid quarrel, a conclusion to 


which a number of objections may be raised. First, Corneille 
had shown a tendency in this direelion in reworking Lus 
Mocedades del Cid ; secondly, greater freedom in this respect 
is displayed in Cinne, ou Which Corneilie was probably at work 
before the appearance of Horace; and thirdly, the action of 
Horace needs only a single room, since all the members of the 
family could meet at any time in the same place, and the 
king's appearance at the home of oneof his subjects to preside 
over the trial of the son lias a precedentin the life of Augustus 
as related by Seneca in his De Clementia (I, 15), a source of 
Cinna,and, perhaps, of the fifthact of Horace. 

The opening sceneof the play presents Sabine torn between 
duty to her husband and love of her brothers in the enemy 
camp (il). It may have been svggested by Mairct’s Sophorisbe, 
I, 3 and IJ,1, in which the heroine shows remorse for her 


(41) In the following analysis of the play the borrowings from Livy will not 
be given, since they are known, and Dr. K. Liffert (op. cif.) has printed them 
at length. In attributions to Dionysius I shall endeavor to make sure thal they 
could nol have come from Livy. 
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faithlessness to her husband and for her love of his enemy, 
Massinisse. Neither woman makes a definite decision as to the 
stand she will take and both decide to ask nothing of the gods: 


SABINB. SOPHONISBE, 
Puis-je former des veeux, et sans Allons y donc Phenice, 
impiélé Et de peur de prier contre mon propre 
Amportuner le ciel pour ta félicité [de bien, 
Rome] ? En advrant les Dieux ne leur deman- 
| Hor., I, 1 4, 37-8, dons rien. 


Soph., 1. 3; 330-2. 


The somewhat vacillating nature of Sophonisbe in the first 
part of the play is characteristic of Sabine throughout her 
réle, and may have suggested to Corneille the chief trait of 
the latter. In the following scene (I, 2) Camille struggles with 
a problem similar to that of Sabine and Sophonisbe. She arrives 
at the hasty conclusion that she will never be willing to marry ~ 
Curiace : 
Cher amant, n’atlends plus d’¢tre un jour mon époux ; 
220), 
a decision similar to that of Chimeéne after Rodrigue has killed 
her father. Like Sophonisbe she has disburbing dreams: 


CAMILLE. SOPHONISBE. 
Mille songes affreux, mille images Les songes que ie fais depuis deux ou 
sanglantes, trois nuits, 
i ten ae Be gies ee He Ee “es ee Ne me presagent pas de vulgaires 
‘Mont arraché ma joie et rendu ma ennuls, | 
terreur. Soph., UW, 1; 258-9. 


Hor., Ul, 1; 246, 218, 


Camille’s consultation of the representative of the oracular god 
Apollo (I, 2) was characteristic of the ancients. Julie’s advice to 
her to give up her fiancé for her suitor Valére is. suggested — 
by Scipion’s advice to Massinisse and is similar to that of Don 
Diegue to his son Rodrigue (Le Cid, II, 6; 1058), also based, 
‘perhaps, on Mairet. 


JOLIE. SCIPION. 
On peut changer d’amant, mais non Sophonisbe west pas la derniere des 
changer d’époux. fames, 
Oubliez Curiace, et recevez Valeére, Assez d’autres encor sont dignes de 
Hor., 1, 2 ; 146-7, vos flames. 


Soph., V, 6 3 1732-3. 
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The three lovers, Massinisse, Rodrigue, and Camille, reject 
such proposals as dishonorable. Compare the replies of the last 


two: 
CAMILLE. RODRIGUE. 
D'un serment solennel qui peul nous Ma foi m’engage encor si Je n’espére 
dégager ? plus : 
Hor., 1, 2; 158. Le Cid, III, 6 ; 1068. 


Scene 3 of act I offers several details diftering from Livy and 
-, based on Dionysius. First, the causes of the war between Rome 
and Alba are trifling : 


CURIACE [reporting speech of Suffetius). FUFFETIUS, 
Et noyons dans l’oubli ces petits diffé- « I considered what were the causes, 
rends, which had disturbed the peace of 
Hor., 1, 3; 304. our cities ; and finding them frivo-— 
lous,.... » Dionys., Ill, 7. 


Secondly, the manner of choosing the combatants to repre- 
sent their respective cities. Livy recounts that an expedient 
was sought and that fortune provided the means, namely, 

\\ there were then male triplets on either side, and that the re- 
spective kings ordered them to defend their country. In 
Dionysius (Il],12', as in Corneille, a decision is reached 
between the representatives of the two cities that three men 
on either side should be chosen, after which the assembly 
breaks up: 


Trois combaltront pour lous ; mais For which reason, he [Fuffetius] 
pour les mieux choisir, proposed thal three chosen men of 
Nos chefs ont voulu prendre un peu each cily should fight in the presence 
plus de loisir. of all the Albans, and Romans j.... 


Hor., I, 3; 325-6. This proposal being approved,.,.. the 
assembly broke up. 
Dionys., III, 12. 


Before making a decision, Tullus consults the senate: 


Le vétre [le chef des Romains] est au « 1{Tullus} assembled the senate ». 
sénat. Dionys., III, 16. 
Hor., I, 3; 327, 


In Dionysius the men of the respective armies contended for 
the honor of representing their country, and there seems to be 
an echo of this in Corneille : 


v 
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CURIACE. 

Ce choix pouvoit combler trois familles There arose a wonderful emulation 
de gloire, among the officers, and_ soldiers, 
Hor., If, 1; 355, many, earnestly desiring lo obtain 


the honors due lo the conquerors, 
Dionys., III, 13. 


For the differentiation of the characters of Horace and 
Curiace (I, 2and 3) Corneille found suggestions in Dionysius. 
First, Tullus and the Roman senate hesitated long in asking 
the Horaces to fight against their cousins and gave assurance 
that it would not be counted against them, if, in their unwill- 
ingness to commit « domestic murder », they did not accept 
the challenge (Dionys., III, 6). Later, when the six combatants 
met on the field of battle, they ran « to each other, embraced, 
and wept, uttering such expressions of tenderness, that all 
the syectators melted into tears » (Dionys., HI, 18). The 
humane attitude of Tullus and the senate and the mutual 
affection of the cousins are given in the play to Curiace only; 
whereas the inhuman, if not barbarian, nature of Horace is 
derived from the conventional idea of the ancient Roman as 
described by Dionysius and attributed by him to the father 


of Horace: 


But so averse to vice, and so exalted were the manners, and minds of the 
Romans at thal time, and, to compare them with the actions, and lives of 
Those of our age, so cruel and severe, and so little differing from a savage 


fierceness.., 
Dionys., Ill, 24. 


Hence, Corneille expresses the judgment of Dionysius on 
Roman character when he makes Curiace exclaim, 


Je rends graces‘aux Dieux de n’étre pas Romain, 
Pour conserver encor quelque chose d’humain. 


(II, 3; 484-2), 
and puts into the mouth of Horace the reply characteristic of 
the ancient Roman, 


La solide vertu dont je fais vanité 


N’admel point de foiblesse avecsa fermeté. 
(II, 3; 485-6), 


The contrast between Roman severity and respect for human 
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ties is found also in Mairet when Lélie tries to persuade Masst- 
nisse to give up Sophonisbe for reasons of slate: 


LELIE. 


Ne condamnez donc point auecque vos murmures 
Nv nos meurs, ny unos lois. 


MASS. 


O Dieux qu’elles sont dures ! 
En effet il est vray, ie serois plus qu’ingrat, 
Si ie ne respondois aux hiens-faits du Senat : $ 
Mais ie serois moins qu’hOme ou bié plus que barbare, 
Si re ve frenussois du ial qu'on me prepare : 
Sophonisbe, V, 2 3 1564-70. 


A variant of the « téte » motif, fouad in Castro and used in 
Le Cid recurs in this play: 


CAMILLE, CHIMENE. 

Tu pourras donc, cruel, me présenter A loas vos cavaliers je demande sa 
sa téte, téle : : 

Kt demander ma main pour prix de Oui, qu’un d’eux me l’apporte, et je 
la conquéle |! suis Sa conquéte. 


Hor., II, 5 ; 567-8, Le Cid, IV. 5 ; 1401-2. 


: ‘i 
In the concluding scenes of act_ViI (6, 7, and 8) the courage 
of the combatants struggles with the feelings aroused by their 


leavetaking until finally the father reestablishes the stoic atti- 


tude. The request of Horace that the women remain at home. 


in order not to disturb the combatants by their tears is justi- 


fied by Livy and Dionysius, from whom we infer that the sister 


of Horace did not witness the combat. Furthermore, in 
Dionysius the father was not present, for afterwards Horace 
« hastened to the city, to give his father the first news of the 
victory » (lf, 20). His absence may be considered improbable, 
as some crities hold, butilis interesting to note that Corneille 
was following his source and that the results are felicitous, as 
Petit de Julleville justly remarks (12), since they make pos- 


“sible the famous scenes of act LI. While the family, with the 


exception of the combatants, remains at home, Julie, the 


confidente of Sabine and Camille, twice returns with news of 


(12) Op. cif., p. 315, n. 4. 
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the contest. The einen ig analogous to that of Sophonisbe’s. 
attendants : 


SOPHONISBE [a Corisbé et Phenice]. 


Rendez-vous au sommet de la plus haute tour, 

D’ow l'oeil descouure a plain tous les chaps d’alentour ; 
Et que de temps en temps I'vne ou l’autre descende, 
Pour m’asseurer tousioars des maux gue i’apprehéde. 


Soph., ll, 1; 848-6, 


Scene 1 of act Ill is probably based on Sophonisbe Il, 1. In 
both plays a married woman living in the country of her: 
adoption eagerly awaits the outcome of a combat. Within 
there is a conflict of mind and heart, and Sabine often reminds. 


one of Sophonisbe. Compare the passages beginning : 


SABINE. 


Flatlteuse illusion, erreur douce etl 
grossicre, 


Vain effort de mon ame, impuis- 
sanle lumiére... 
Hor.. Ill, 1 ; 739-40 


SOPHONISBE. 
O sagesse | 6 raison ! _adorables. 
lumieres, a oh 
Rendez_ SL mon esprit vos _clartez. 
coulumieres.; a 
— rr | : Soph., 9 I, 1; 853-5. 


In scene 2, based on Dionysius, Julie reports that the armies. 
murmured against the choice of combatants so closely affii- 
iated and that they accused their chiefs of insensibility. 


JULIE. 


Ov a dans les deux camps enlendu 
murimurer : 

A voir de tels amis, des personnes si 
proches, 

Veuir pour fleur patrie aux amontciles 
apie 

Tous péeusenl leurs chefs, tous détes- 
tent leur choix ; 

Hor., (li, 2 ; 782-4, 799. 


(At the sight of the combatants! all 
the spectators melled into tears, and 
accused both themselves, and their 
leaders of insensibility in confining 
the combat for the sovereignty of 
the cities to kindred blood. 


Dionys., HI, 18. 


Hence, the separation of the combatants and the subsequent 
suspension of the narrative may, be altributed to suggestions 
from Dionysius. The consulting of the gods in grave mattzrs 
is often mentioned by this historian : 
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Juuiz [reporting words of Tulle}, TULLUS [to Fuffetius]. 
« Consultons des grands Dieux la « And, when, we performed the sacri- 
majesté sacrée ». fices preparatory to war, we were 


Hor., HI, 2; 815, forbidden by them [the gods] to begin 
an engagement », 
Dionys., ID, 9. 


In scene 3 Camille expresses a thought contrary to the spirit 
of both Livy and Dionysius, that 


Et la voix du public n’est pas toujours leur voix [des Dieux], 
III, 3; 842. 


an evident preparation for the dénouement, in which the king 
will be the final arbiter and not the people as in the sources 
(43). In scene 4 Camille, whom Dionysius described as 
having an « ungoverned love for one of her cousins » 
(Ill, 24), speaks of the irresistible power of love. She often 
reminds one of Sophonisbe. Compare : 


CAMILLE. SOPHONISBE. 
Vous ne connoissez point ni l'amour Et qu’il faut obeir & ce Dieu qui 
ni ses traits : m’ordonne 
On peut luirésister quand ilcommen- De suiure les conseils que sa fureur 
ce a naitre. me donne, 
Mais non pas le bannir quand il s’est Soph., Il, 4 ; 364-2, 


rendu mattre. 
Hor., III, 4 ; 918-20, 


Old Horace reports that the gods have ordered the resumption 
of the combat between the Horaces and the Curiaces. Leaving 
the final decision to the gods may have been suggested by 
Dionysius, who says that Tullus did not wish to assume the 
responsibility of causing « domestic murder » : 


For the impiety of domestic murder, if they [the Horaces and the Curiaces] 
are reduced to a necessily of committing it, will, deservedly, fall on us, who 
are the authors of that necessily. 


Dionys., III, 15. 


The suggestion for the reproaches addressed by Old Horace to 


(18) Cf. Hor., V, 31741-1720, for thought similar to that of Camille. 
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his son, whom he believes in cowardly flight, is from Diony- 
Sius : 


LE VIEIL HORACE, 


Que sa fuite honteuse.... aprés ce And the Romans reproached their 
lache tour. combatant with cowardice. 
Hor., {, 9 ; 1018, 1029. Dionys., II, 20. 


In Livy the Romans give up hope, but without reproaching 
Horace. From Dionysius comes, also, the question of family 
honor, which is at stake. In the family council in Dionysius 
(III, 17) the eldest of the three sons had said, « Father... we 
had rather die, than live unworthy both of you, and our an- 
cestors, » a sentiment similar to the famous « Qu’'il mourtt » 
of the father, for he says 


I] [Horace] eal avec honneur laissé mes cheveux gris. 
(IU, 6; 1025) (15). 


The fourth act depicts Camille’s love in its struggle with the ° 
severily of what her father considers to be the demands of :‘ 
family honor and duty to country. The lack of consideralion 
given to family ties when the interests of countryare at stake © 
is well depicted by Dionysius; but in visualizing the revo't of | 
Camille Corneille was aided by Mairet’s play, in which Massi- + 
nisse rebelled under similar circumstances against « les dures - 
lois » of Rome. Both Camille and Massinisse ask whether they ° 
will be expected to kiss the hand which pierces their heart, 
both are expected to forget the objects of their love and take 
another worthy of them, both revolt at the thought of faithless- 
ness and finally give vent to their wrath in imprecations 
against Rome, which has robbed them of their loved one, now 
dead. Furthermore, Sabine, like Sophonisbe, feels that suicide 
is the only way to escape from her difficult position. 

The pleadings of Camille in benalf of her brother (III, 1) are 
Corneille’s invention. The sacrifice to the gods in gratitude for © 
victory is based on Dionysius (III, 22). The misunderstanding 


(14) The motif of family honor is prominent in Dionysius, but ts not found 
in Livy. In the former, Horace says to his sister « O thou.... disgrace lo thy 
ancestors ». (III, 23). 
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of the purport of Valére’s message (IV, 2) is a repetition of a 
motifin Le Cid (V, 5). Lack of consideration for human affec- 
tionsin time of public rejoicing is based on Dionysius : 


LE VIEIL HORACE. 


The same day this (the death of the 
daughter] happened, he [the father] 
... gave his relations a magnificent 
entertainment, as upon the greatest 
festivals ; making less account of 
his private calamilies, than of the 
ceneral advantages of his country. 

Dionys., Hl, 21, 


On pleure injustement des pertes 
domesliques, 
Quand on en voit sortir des vicloires 
publiques. 
Hor., 1V, 3 ; 1175-6. 


The old Roman’s advice {9 his daughter in regard to seeking 
another lover recalls that of Scipion to Massinisse. Both are 
offered the consolation that they may have great freedom of 
choice. Rodrigue was also advised to give up Chiméne, since 
there were « tant de maitresses. » (See note 17 of the prece- 


ding chapter on Le Cid.) 
LE VIEIL HORACE. 


En la mort d’un amant vous ne perdez 
qu'un homme 

Dont la perte est aisée a réparer dans 
Rome ; 

Apres celte victoire, il n’est point de 
Romain 

Qui ne soit gloricux de vous donner 
la main. 

Hor., IV, 3 ; 1179-82. 


SCIPION, 


Sophonisbe n’est pas la derniere des 
fimes, 
Assez d'autres encor sont dignes de 
vos flames. 
Soph., V, 6; 1732-3. 


Camille characterizes her father as tyrannical and thinks that 
his virtue resembles brutality, echoing the opinion of Diony- 


$1us: 

-. ces cruels tyrans 
- Qu’un astre injurieux nous donne pour 
parents. 


Quand la brutalilé fait 1a haute 
vertu... 
Hor., IV, & ; 1197-8, 1242, 


But so averse to vice, and so exa't- 
ed were the manners, and minds of 
the Romans at that time, and, to 
compare them with the actions, and 
lives of Those of our age, so cruel and 
Severe, and so little differing from a 


savage flerceness... 


Dionys., II, 24. 


She complains of the cruelty of being asked to applaud the 
one who has killed her lover. Her words resemble those of 
Massinisse: 


OO aia a Sail 
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CAMILLE. 


il me faut applaudir aux expfoils du 


vainqueur, 


Et baiser une main qui me perce le 


cceur. 
Hor., IV, 4 ; 1233-4, 


MASSINISSE, 


Ou si ie baiseray le bras qui m‘assas- 
sine ? 


Soph., V, 25 1541, 


That Corneille was following Sophonisbe at this point 1 is further 


seen in the words of Horace: 


Ma sceur, voici le bras qui venge nos deux fréres (1251), 


As in Dionysius, Horace expects his sister to rejoice in his vic- . 


tory : 


Et rends ce que ludois a |’heur dema 
victoire. 
Hor., 1V, 5 ; 1256. 


(On seeing his sister come to meet 
him Horace concludes that she is] 
desirous, in the first place, to embrace 
her surviving brother, and, after that, 
to receive an account from him of the 
gallant behaviour of her deceased 
brothers, 


Dionys., ILI, 21. 


The mutual reproaches of brother and sister (1268-1300) are 
based on a lengthy dialogue recounted by Dionysius (II, 21). 
The sister accuses her brother of lack of human sentiments : 


Donne-moi donc, barbare, un coeur 
comme le tien ; 

Tigre altéré de sang. 

Hor,, 1V, 5 ; 1278, 1287. 


[Sister to Horace]. 


« Of what wild beast hast thou the 
heart ? » 
Dionys., Ill, 24. 


The brother replies that his sister has not the proper concern 
for the death of her brothers, for the happiness of her country, 


and the honor of her family : 
HORACE. 


Crois-tu.... 

Que je souffre en mon sang ce mortel 
déshonneur ? 

Aime, aime cette mort qui fait notre 
bonheur, 

Et préfére du moins au souvenir d’un 
homme 

Ce que doit ta naissance aux intéréts 
de Rome, 


Hor,, IV, 5 ; 1296-1300. 


[Sisler to Horace] : 


[Thou] dost neither rejoice in the 
common happiness of thy country, 
wicked wretch, nor grieve al the calam- 
ities of thy own family, but, forget- 
ting the death of thy brothers, thou 
Jamentest That of thy lover;.... thou 
enemy of thy brothers, and disgrace 
to thy ancestors | 

Dionys., III, 21, 
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The imprecations against Rome (IV, 5; 1301-1318) were inspired 
by those of Massinisse, (Soph. V, 8) who, like Camille, rebelled 
against the harsh laws of Rome, 


/ © Dieux qu'elles [les lois de Rome} sont dures | 
Soph., V, 2; 1566. 


. As Horace lifts his sword to kill his sister, he bids her, as in 
-- Dionysius (and Livy) join her lover in death : 


Va dedans les enfers joindre ton «Since.... thy body is with the living, 


Curiace (var., 1641-1656). but thy mind with the dead, go to 
Va dedans les enfers plaindre ton him, whom thou callest upon, » 


Curiace (later editions). Dionys., IIT, 21. 
Hor., 1V, 5 3; 1320. | 


ized as useless. They may be due to suggestions from the. 
sources. First, Corneille wished to present the type of Roman 

} who would show noremorse after committing a murder in the 
name of patriotism, a trait of the father in Dionysius, but of 
io son in the play: 


The last two scenes (6 and 7) of act 1V have been character- 


PROCULE. 
Que venez-vous de faire? - The father, when informed of this 
heinous fact [the murder of his daugh- 
BORA ter], was so far from resenting it, 
Un acte de justice, that he looked upon il as a glorious, 
Hor., 1V, 6 ; 1323. and becoming action. 


Dionys., HI, 24. 


On the other hand, the father in the play is more humane, 
and condemns his son for dishonoring himself : 


Toi, d’avoir par sa mort déshonoré ta main (vs, 1414). 


Secondly, the dramatist wished to depict the woman whose 
only escape seems now to be death, a situation similar to that 
of Sophonisbe, 


Et n’employons apres que nous a notre mort. 
Hor., 1V, 7; 1402. 


Then, too, Sabine, like her prototype, asks the aid of her hus- 
band in accomplishing her death (compare Horace, IV, 7; 
1339-40 and Sophonishe’s request for poison, Sophonisbe, V, 3). 
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In the fifth act Corneille rejected the trial before the Roman 
people and allowed the king to render the final decision. Prep- 
aration for the dénouement is found in the contempt for the 
vox populi and the belief in kings as the representatives of the 
divine will (III, 3; 842-846): At the trial, the father of Horace 
characterizes the people as « stupide » and prefers to rest the case 
of his son with kings or nobles (V, 3; 1741-4720). Among the - 
motives for the rejection of the trial; before the people and the 
choice of the king as final arbiter were Corneille’s previous 
experience in the dénouement of Le Cid, the detailed account 
of the trial before the king in Dionysius (III, 22), the difficulty 
of staging a trial before the people asin Livy, and, perhaps, a 
concession to the form of the French government at the time 
of the play. | 

The appearance of the king at the house of his subject to 
preside at the trial of the son finds an interesting parallel in 
an incident in the life of Augustus as related by Seneca in the 
De Clementia, a source of Cinna, on which Corneille was at 
work probably before he finished Horace. According to Seneca, 
Augustus was invited by Tarius to sit in judgment with him 
at the trial of his son. Augustus comes to the house of Tarius, 
asks all present to testify, then gives the young man an oppor- 
tunity to speak in his own behalf, and finally passes judg- 
ment (15). The trial of Horace in the play is conducted in the 
same way, and, hence, Corneille had historical precedent for 
the appearance of Tullus at the house of his subjectand for the 
conduct of the trial in the way in which he depicts it. The 
strict observance of the unity of place does not, therefore, vio- 
late Roman customs as Corneille understood them. 

In the opening scene of the fifth act the father condemns his 
son for having dishonored himself through the murder of his 
sister, which, as we have seen, is contrary to Dionysius, who 
tells us that the father considered the deed glorious. The king 
enters (V, 2) to do honor to the father for the signal services of 
his son and is subsequently requested to pass judgment on the 
murderer. Now Valére is a « chevalier romain » and speaks 
for the «-gens de bien », not for the people as a whole, as 


(19 De Clementia, [, 15. 
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might be suspected from the account in Livy. Corneille here 
follows Dionysius (III, 22), who says that « some persons of no 
smal] distinction » brought accusations to Tullus against 
Horace. The long speech which they are said to have made, 
but which Dionysius fails to give, suggested to Corneiile the 
speech of Valére (V, 2; 1481-1534). There is at least one parallel, 
the fear of the wrath of the gods : 


VALERE. 
En ce lieu Rome a vu_ le premier Some persons of no smali distince 
farricide ; tion.... made a long speech, quoting 
La suile en esta craindre, ella haine the laws, that allowed no person to 
des cieux ; be put to death wifhout a trial; and 
Sauvez-nous de sa main, et redoutez giving instances of the anger of the 
Jes Dieux, cods ayvainst those cities, which had 
Hor., V, 2; 1532-4. neglected to punish criminals. 


Dionys., HI, 22. 


Horace’s defense (V, 2; 1535-91) may have been suggested by 
Seneca, as has been said. His persistent refusal to express re- 
gret at the murder of lis sisteris again characteristic of the 
severity of the father in Dionysius. Sabine’s offer to die vica- 
riously finds a parallel, as has been shown by M. Bernardin, in 
La Calprenede’s Mort de Mithridate. The father, then, takes up 
the defense of his son as in Dionysius, at the trial before the 
king : 
On the other hand, the father spoke in favor of the youth, (MI, 22.). 


Finally the king acquits Horace for reasons similar to those 
given by Tullusin Dionysius. Compare Hurace, V, 3 ; 1739-1758. 
with : 

For he did not think it justifiable.... to punish as a murderer, a person, who 
had, voluntarily, exposed his life for the service of his country, and invested 
her with so greal power. : 

Dionys., II, 22. 
However, purification ceremonies must be performed for 
Horace, as in both Livy and Dionysius, and the king orders 
Camille to be properly buried, a suggestion from Livy : | 


Seek ee 


Horatie sepulcrum, quo loco corruerat icta, constructum est saxo quadrato,. 
Livius, I, 26. 


This is contrary to Dionysius, who comments on the severity 
of the father, attributed in the play to the son, by saying, 


i — menaet { 


i de ae ae 
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Neither would he [the father] suffer his daughter’s body to be brought into 
the house, nor allow her lo be buried in the monument of her ancestors, or 
to be honored with a funeral pomp,.... but she lay exposed in the place, where 
she was slain, and the passengers, covering her with stones, and earth, buried 
her as a corpse destitute ofall regard. 


Dionys., Ill. 21. 

In conclusion: the inspiration for the writing of Horaceseems 
to have come again from the coritemporary stage as in the pre- 
ceding two tragedies. Mairet’s Sophonisbé probably suggested 
the dramatic qualities of Dionysius and Livy, and as in JM/édeée 
and Le Cid so in Horace Corneille visualized his creation 
through another play. The episodic réle of Sabine is best 
explained as originating in the sources (Mairet and Dionysius) 
as is clearly the case with Augée (Médée) and the Infante (Le 
Cid). For the delineation of the heroine Corneille drew largely 
on Mairet’s Massinisse, whom he had probably seen on the | 
stage. The subject of the play, patriotism in conflict with fam- 
ily ties, is clearly defined in Dionysius, as well as many 
other points hitherto attributed to Corneille’s invention. The 
same source and an incident in the life of Augustus as related 
by Seneca justify Corneille in staging the trial before the king 
in the house ofa subject. Hence, the influence of the réguliers 
did not cause Corneille to abandon verisimilitude. Finally, it 
has been shown that Lope de Vega’'s £/ honrado hermano and 
the so-called Plutarch-Amyot Life of Tullus Hostilius were not 
used in the composition of Horace. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CINNA 


The influence of the contemporary stage is the important 
factor in the genesis of Cinna, as in the preceding three trage- 
dies. During the Cid quarrel Corneille familiarized himself 
with La Mort de César of Georges de Scudéry, contemporary 
dramatist and self-appointed critic of Le Cid. Instead of 
replying by a counter-attack in the form ofan analysis of his 
rival’s play, he began the dramatization of an event in the life 
of Augustus similar in many respects to the conspiracy against 
Julius Caesar as portrayed in that play. And, as we shall see 
later, the same play furnished suggestions for Polyeucte and 
possibly the theme of Pompée, the two tragedies immediately 
following Cinna. With the recognition of his willingness to 
accept suggestions from Rotrou, Mairet, and Scudéry, Corneille 
ceases to occupy an isolated position and becomes the master 
mind of a group of co-workers furnishing plays of a type 
which the French theatre-goers were treating with favor (1). 

When due recognition is given to the influence of the con- 
temporary stage, that of certain events, interesting and 
alluring as it may be, is difficult to establish. The theory of 


(14) The general interest in Roman history has been mentioned in the prece- 
ding chapter. For staging a political discussion, as in Cinna, Corneille had 
several precedents, such as Hardy’s Timoclée and Guérin de Bouscal’s Sutte 
de la mort de César (printed 1636). The latter has a discussion of the relative 
merits of a republic and a strong central government, as in Cinna, (For 
these references I am indebted to Professor Lancaster.) 
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Edouard Fournier, who attributed the genesis of Cinna to an 
uprising in Normandy, has already been sufficiently refuted 
by Petit de Julleville (2). M. Gaston Deschamps says that 
discussions on clemency were common at the time of the 
composition of Cinna and compares Emilie of the play to 
Mme de Chevreuse, who conspired against Richelieu, and 
says that Auguste resembles the Cardinal in the display of 
clemency (3). Finally, Dr. G. L. van Roosbroeck would see in 
the conspiracy of Mme de Chevreuse and others against 
Richelieu a very close connection, if not the genesis of 
Cinna (4). The theory of M. Deschamps, elaborated in an 
interesting way by Dr. van Roosbroeck, is, however, unten- 
able in view of the influence of Scudéry’s play and Corneille’s. 
previous experience in writing Le Cid (5). 

The following parallel suggests the way in which Scudery's 
play may have suggested to Corneille the story of Augustus as. 
related in Senecas’s De Clementia, 1, 9: 


La Mort de César. 


César is conspired against by the’ 


man whom he believes to be his hest 
friend, Brute. He is accused of hostil- 
ity to republican ideals and of ambi- 
tion to establish himself as absolute 
sovereign. The question of clemency 
and its advisability in the case ofa 
ruler is a leading motif : 
La douceur de César se treuvera 
deceué 
Et sa clémence enfin n’aura pas bonne 
Issue, 
(IT, 1). 


De Clementia. 


Augustus is conspired against by 
Cinna upon whom he has showered 
favors. fe has shown ambition for 
absolute authority, and is lempted to 
punish this conspirator as he has 
done with many other enemies. Like 
Julius Caesar he is inclined toward 
clemency. 


(2) Théttre choist de Corneille,éParis, 9e éd. 1918, pp. 362 ff. 
(8) « Cinna, » R, c. ¢., XIV (1905), pp. 36 ff, 


(24) « Corneille’s Cinna and the Conspiration des Dames, » M. P., XX (1922),. 
1-17. Dr. van Roosbroeck overlooked the article of M. Deschamps. 

(5) Clemency is a prominent motif in Scudéry’s Mort de César. Porcie, wife 
of Brute, and daughter of Cato of Ulica, attributes the death of her father to 
Jules César, just as Emilie does that of hers to Auguste. Furthermore, the 
heroine of Cinna hecomes the « soul of the conspiracy » through the use of the 
« téte » motif, found in Guillén de Castro and utilized by Corneille in Le Cid. 
She displays a persistence in her desire similar to that of Chiméne. The only 
use which Corneilla could have made of the Conspiration des Dames is the 
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The parallel stops here, for César dies because of his trust- 
fulness and Augustus, through clemency, rids himself of his 
enemies. 

With the subject of the new play in mind Corneille read Dio, 
Suetonius, Livy, Valerius Maximus, and Appian, for details of 
the life of Augustusand for supplementary material with which 
to lead up to the noble deed of clemency as depicted in the 
ninth chapter of the De Clementia. He read, also, the whole of 
the De Clementia — which critics have oflen failed to do — 
and found there the discussion of the type of clemency of which 
Augustus was capable. He may have read Cicero's lelters, 
which give expression to republican aspirations. If he read 
Tacitus, he rejected the unfavorable picture of Augustus given 
there. 

With Seudéry’s play to work from, the choice of personages 
was not difficult, since history afforded similar characters 
and situations : 


La Mort de Césaz. ROMAN HISTORY. 


César, 

Calpurnie, his wife. 

Brute and Cassie, conspirators and 
false friends. 

Antoine and Lépide, counsellors and 
true friends | 

Porcie, wife of Brule, the conspirator, 


Augustus, 

Livia, lis wife. 

Cinna and unus ex consciis [Maxime), 
conspirators (Cinna is a false friend). 

Meecenas and Agrippa, counsellors and 
true friends. 

The danechterofToranius, whose name 


Augustus allowed to be placed on 


and daughter of Cato of Utica, for 4 
(he list of the proscribed, 


whose death she blames César. 


Augustus, Livia, Cinna, and uwnus er conseiis [Maxime] who 
betrayed his fellowsare found in Seneca. Mecenas and Agrippa © 
are the counsellors with whom, according to Dio, Augustus 
conferred concerning the form of government. Their roles. 
Corneille combined with those of Cinna and Maxime : 


Vous, qui me tenez heu d’Aprippe el de Mécene, 

(1, 43 393.) 
The daughter of Toranius, ‘hitherto considered Corneille’s 
invention, is found in Appian: 


suggestion for the wavering of Cinna, who acts somewhat like Chalais, but this. 
resemblance is too slight to be convincing. 
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When the old man [Thuranius] knew this, he asked for another very short 
interval until he could see his daughter (6). 


To this daughter Corneille gives the name of Emilie, used in 
Scudéry to designate a minor characler. He completes the list 
of personnages by giving to Emilie a confidente, a stock char- 
acter, and to each of the three male characters an affranchi, 
suggested by Scudéry’s play, in which, however, César alone 
is thus provided. 

, In writing the réle of the heroine, Corneille imagines her 
animated as is Porcie (Scudéry) by the desire of vengeance for 
the death of a father, a desire which must have been shared by 
the daughter of Toranius. He adds that the father has been 
killed by the hand of Auguste, contrary to history, a situation 
suggested by his own play, Le Cid: 


Que par sa propre main mon pére massacré.... 
Cinna, I, 1; 11, 


and allows the heroine to use the means employed by Chiméne 
in seeking vengeance, namely, the offering of her love in 
exchange for the head of the slayer of her father : 


EMILIE, CHIMENR. 
Sa léte {d’Auguste] est le seul prix A tous vos cavaliers je demande sa 
dont il [Cinna] peut m’acquérir. téte [de Rodrigue] : 
| Cinna, I, 2; 56. Oui, qu'und’eux mel apporte, et je suis 
sa conquéie. 


Le Cid, IV, 5 ; 1401-2. 


Emilie, then, becomes the soul of the conspiracy, persistent, 
as was Chimeéne, in the face of all opposition. She is further 
characterized, like Brute of Scudéry’s play, as animated by a 
love of liberty (I, 2; 107-110) and like him is the adopted child 
of the emperor. Hence, one need not seek in contemporary 
events the prototype of the heroine of Cinna. The rdle of the 
« amant rebuté », used by Corneille in A/édee, Le Cid, and 
Horace is here given to Maxime. His love of Emilie makes of 
him a rival of Cinna and gives him a motive for the betrayal 


(6) Appian’s Roman History, tr. by Horace White, London, Heineman ; 
New York, Macmillan, 1913, IY, 174 (« Civil Wars, » IV, 18). 
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of the latter. Of him Seneca says merely : unus ex consciis defe- 
rebat. 

The scene of the conspiracy as related by Seneca isin Gaul: 
sed quum...in Gallia moraretur [Augustus] (7). Corneille shifted 
if to Rome, where the conspiracy against Julius Caesar took 
place, as in Scudéry’s play: 


La scene est a Rome. Cinna. 
La Scene est € Home. J/ort de Césur. 


No attempt was made in Cinna to observe the strict unily of 
place as in Horace. The simplest explanation is that thesource 
of the former demands at least two separate places, one for 
the meeting of the conspirators and the other for Auguste, 
while that of the latter requires only one room. Furthermore, 
for the representation of the play of Sceudéry, Corneille’s chief 
critic during the Crd quarrel, the scene must be multiplex, a 
sufficient precedent for the staging of Cinna. 

In the opening scene Emilie is depicted as engaged to Cinna, 
the chief conspirator, instead of married to him as is Porcie to 
Brute in La Mort de César (8). The change is due to Corneille’s 
previous experience in writing Le Cid. Like Chimeéne the 
heroine of Cina offers her hand in exchange for the death of 
the one who has slain her father (vs. 56). The parallel is made 
closer by attributing it to a personal deed of Auguste : 


Que par sa propre main mon pére massacré.... 
(I, 1; 11), 


whereas, historically, Augustus merely allowed the name of 
Toranius to be put on the listof those proscribed. In seeking 


(7) De Cl., I, 9. (See M.-L., III, 372). 

(8) In the following analysis of the play meution will be made of Corneille’s 
indebtedness to Scudéry’s Mort de César and lo Appian’s Roman History 
(« Civil Wars »), to which due credit has not hitherto been given by commenta- 
(ors. Parallels to Seneca’s De Clementia, the Life of Augustus by Suetonius, and 
Dio’s Roman History, will be omitted, with certain exceptions, since they have 
been given in detail by Dr. Karl Liffert, Der Einfluss der Quellen auf das druma- 
lische Schaffen Pierre Corneilles in den dltesten Romertrajodien, Jena, Langen- 
sulza, Wendt und Klangwell, 1913, chap. on Cinna. Appian is overlooked by 
Liffert as a source of” Cinna, I, 3, the account of the proscriplions being 
falsely attributed by him lo Suetonius and Dio. 
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vengeance she fears lest her lover be slain, experiencing 
emotions similar to those of Porcie in regard to her husband. 
The scene seems to be based on La -VMort de Cesar, IV, 4. 


EMILIE, 


e 


Impatients desirs d’une illustre ven- 
geance 

Dont la mort de mon pérea forme la 
naissance, 

Enfants impélueux de mon ressen- 
timent, 

Que ma douleur séduile 
aveuglément, 

Vous prenez sur mon ame un trop 
puissant empire : 

Durant quelques 
que je respire, 


embrasse 


moments souffrez 


J’aime encor plus Cinna que je ue hais 
Augusle, 

Et je sens refroidir ce bouillant mouve- 
ment 

Quand il faut, pour le suivre, exposer 
mon amant, 


Cessez, vaines frayeurs, cessez laches 
tendresses, 
De jeter dans mon ce@ur vos indisznes 
foiblesses, 
Cinna, 1, 1; 1-6, 18-20, 45-6, 


PORCIE. 


Ie succombe, il est vray, dans un si 
haut dessein : 

Vay devant que Cesar un poignard 
dans le sein : 


Desirs impatiens, cruelle  incerti- 
tude, 

Espoir, crainte, douleur, tristesse, 
inquietude, 


Tyrans de mon esprit, regnerez vous 
long temps ? 

Accordez moy la mort ou le bien que 
Pattends : 

Ha Brute ! un prompt retour nous est 
bien necessaire. 

Vous me faictes mourir, avec nostre 
adversaire ; 

Eh bien que le discours face un puis- 
sant effort. 

Vaimerois mieux souffrir Caesar, que 
vostre mort. 

Sortez de mon esprit foiblesse infor- 
lunée. 

Mort de Cesar, IV, 4. 


That Porcie means by her « haut dessein » vengeance for 
her father’s death may be seen more clearly in the following 


passage: 


rorciE [a Brute}. 


NMattendez pas de moy des marques de foiblesse, 

Ie hay trop le Tyran, sil vous choque, il me blesse : 
L’image de Caton qui me suit en tous lieux, 

Semble offrir son poignard, el son sang & mes yeux: 
Mais Brute, ma douleur n’est pas sans allegeance ; 
Un extreme plaisir se treuve en la vangeance, 


M. de C., 1, 2. 


In the next scene (I, 2) Corneille draws on Brute of Scudéry’s 
play in characterizing Emilie as animated by a desire to liber- 


ate Rome : 
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EMILIE, BRUTE. 
Joignons & la douceur de venger nos Monstrons le mesme cceur qu’ont 
parents, monstré nos parens, . 
La gloire qu’on remporte & punir les Et que le Nom de Brute est fatal aux 
tyrans, Tirans. 


Et faisons publier par toute I’Italie : 
« La liberté de Rome est |’cuvre 
d'Emilie. » 
Cinna, J, 2; 107-10. 


M. de C., I, 1. 


Cinna now appears (I, 3) and reports to Emilie the pro- 
-ceedings of the conspirators’ conference. The scene is based on. 
Scudéry and Appian. Emilie inquires, as does Brute, about the 


attitude of the conspirators : 


EMILIE. 


El reconnoissez-vous au front de 
amis 
Qu'ils soient préts 4 tenir ce qu’ils 

vous ont promis ? 


VOS 


CINNA. 


,Jamais contre un tyran entreprise 
concue 

Ne permit d’espérer une si belle issue; 

-Jamais de telle ardeur on n’en jura la 
mort, 

Et jamais conjurés ne furent mieux 
d’accord ; 

Tous s'y montrent portés avec tant 
d’allégresse... 

Cinna, I, 3; 143-9, 


BRUTE. 
As-tu bien observé les traits de leur 
VISage 5 
N’y remarques-tu 
presage... 


rien de sinistre 


CASSIE. 
lamais Lire d’Orphée, en douceur 
infinie, 
Ne fut si bien d’accord, et n’eul tant 
d’harmonie ; 
Tous ont le mesme but, et le mesme 
courage. 
M. de C., II, 3. 


‘Cinna now gives to Emilie an account of his conference with 
the conspirators, in which he made along speech, parts of 
which he repeats to her verbatim. This speech bears certain 
resemblances to one delivered by Brute (4. de C.) before five 
‘conspirators assembled on the stage : 


CINNA. 
«c Amis, leur ai-je dit, voici le jour 
heureux 
Qui doit conclure enfin nos desseins 
généreux : 
‘Le ciel entre nos mains a mis le sort 
de Rome, 
£t son salut dépend de la perte d’un 


homme. » 
Cinna I, 3 ; 163-6. 


BRUTE, 


Ouy, c'est ence grand iour, si digne 
de memoire, 

Qu’il nous faut couronner par les 
mains de la gloire ; 

Nous sauvons en ce iour, par la perte 
d’un bomme, 

Non pas nous seulement, mais l’Em- 


pire de Rome. 
M. de C., Ill, 2. 
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The attitude of Ginna toward Auguste is similar to that of 


Brute toward César: 


CINNA, 


Si l'on doit lenom d’homnoie a qui n’a 
rien d’humain, 
A ce tigre alléré de tout le sang 
romain... 
Cinna., I, 3; 167-8. 


BRUTE. 


Quels crimes n’ont commis ces Tigres 


inhumains ? 


N’ont-ils pas oublié qu’ils estoient nais 


Romains ? 
M. de C., I, 1. 


. Cinna then speaks of the civil wars, in which the people 


oa 


fought to gain in the end only new tyrants. His words recall 
those of Brute in describing the rivalry between César and 


' Pompée. 


CINNA. 


Romains contre Romains, 
contre parents, 

Combatloient seulement pour le choix 
des tyrans. 


parents 


Cinna., I, 3; 187-8. 


BRUTE. 


D’esval il se fait Maistre : et Rome en 
fin trompée, 

Voit bien que c’est pour luy qu’elle a 
vaincu Pompée, 


De sorte qu’en leur gain nous ne 
pouvions gaigner, 

Puis qu'il avoient tous deux le dessein 
de rezner. 


M. de Ce I, 1. 


He next describes the proscriptions, in which Auguste 
figured and Toranius, father of Emilie, lost his life. Corneille 
follows Appian(« Civil Wars, » bk. IV, ch. 1v and v.), who 
gives delails of foul murders and mentions by name many 
persons who met death, among whom are Cicero, Salvius,and 
Minucius. Cinna mentions noone by name, but seems to have 
done so before the conspirators: 


Vous dirai-je les noms de ces grands personnages, 
Dont j’ai dépeint les morts pour aigrir les courages ? 
Cinna, I, 3; 205-6, 


Some of the « tragiques histoires » (I, 3; 194) may be identified : 
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CINNA, 

Les uns assagsinés dans les places The second one slain was the prae- 
publiques, — tor Minucius, who was holding the 

Les autres dans le sein de leurs dieux comitiain the forum (9), 
domestiques, [Salvius] gave a banquet to his 


Cinna, I, 3; 197-8 friends... Soldiers burst in while the 
feast was going on,.... Then, seizing 
Salvius by the hair, just as he was, the 
centurion... cut off his head (10). 
® 


Appian tells us that the sons of Thuranius (Toranius of the 
play) and Annalis betrayed their fathers and inherited their 
fortunes (14), and that Laena cut off the head of Cicero and 
presented it to Antony, receiving a large reward. Corneille 
combines the incidents, saying that sons killed their fathers: 


CINNA. 


Le méchant par le prix au crime [Laena! cut it (the head of Cicero] 

encourage ; | off,.... [and] a long distance off 
oe fe ee ee we he he 6) shewed him [Antony] the head. [Anto- 
Le fils toul dégoutltant du meurtre de ny) gave him [Laena] 250,000 Attic 

son pere, drachmas in addition to the stipula- 
Et sa téte 2 la main demandant son {ed reward (12). 

salaire,.... 

Cinna, I, 3; 199, 201-2. 


Betrayal of husbands by wives is mentioned by Appian: 


CINNA. — Other women betrayed their hus- 


Le mari par sa femme en son lit - bands infamously, Among these was 
égorgé. the wife of Septimius, who had an 
Cinna, I, 3; 200. amour wilh a certain friend of Antony. 
. Seplimius..... fled to his wife's 
house. She, as though with loving 
anxiety, closed the doors, and kept 

him until the murderers came (13), 


An examination of the accounts of the proscriptions in Dio’s 
Roman History, XLVII, 1-19 (414), and Suetonius, The Deified 


(9) Appian’s.Roman History, 1V, p. 169. 

(10) Ibid., pp. 167 and 169. 

(11) [bid., pp. 169 and 171. 

(12) lbid., p. 173. 

(18) Ibid., p. 179. 

(44) Tr. by E. Cary, London and New York, 1917, 9 v., vol. V., pp. 117-167. 
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Augustus, ch. XXVII (15), convinces one that Corneille did nof 
have them in mind in describing the proscriptions. In Die’s 
account only two names are given of those who died, Cicero 
and Lucius PhiJuscius, and there are no details of the manner 
in which persons died, with the exception of the case ofa 
youth who was enrolled among the soldiers tuat he might be 
killed. In Suetonius only part of a chapter isdevoted to the 
proscriptions, and no details are given of the manner Of the 
death of the victims. Only the name of Toraniusis men-. 
tioned (1v). | 

Cinna says that when he finished his speech the conspiraters 
renewed their oaths; this is what happened after the speech 
of Brute in La Mort de Cesar, UW, 2, each conspirator speaking 
in turn. | 

A peine ai-je achevé, que chacun renouvelle, 


Par un noble serrment, le vau d'etre fidele. 
Cinna, 1.33 244-2. 


‘he opening scene of act I] was probably suggested by a 
similar one of act Ill of La Mort de César. The setting is the 
same: 

La Chabre de Civsar s’ouvre. 
M.decC., UT, 4. 


Le Cabinet d’Aucuste, 
Evamende Cinna, M.-L, UI, 379. 


Both emperors ask counsel from those whom they consider 
their best friends and wish to be given frank advice : 


AUGUSTE, CESAR, 


Trailez-moi comme ami, non comme — Eutre les vrais Amis on ne doit rien 
souverdin. cacher.... 
Cinna, LW, 1 3 399. Parlez done  hardiment, vous le 
pouvez Saus crime, 


M. de C., 1, 1. 


In Seudéery Antoine and Lépide give advice as real friends, 
advising Cesar to beware of his enemies and to pursue a more 


(15) The Lives of the Caesars, tr. by J. C, Rolfe, Londou and New York, 1920, 
2v., vol. 1, pp. 161 and 163. 

(16) Dr. Liffert, op. cit., ch. on Cinna, thinks that Dio is the source of I, 3, 
and fatls to examime Appian, 
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rigorous policy toward them. Now Corneille in his reading 
found a similar council scene in Dio’s Roman History, LII, 
4-44 (17), in which two true friends of Augustus gave him - 
counsel on the relative merits of monarchical and republican | 
forms of government. He used the subject matter, thinking, 
perhaps, that a political discussion would please the audience, 
in view of the fact that such scenes had been staged more or 
less recently, by Hardy and Guérin de Bouscal (18). He then 
substituted the two conspirators, Cinna and Maxime, for the 
two friends of Augustus, Maecenas and Agrippa: 


Vous, qui me tenez lieu d’Agrippe et de Méceéne. 
(LI, 1, 394), 


The suggestion for this change is found in Scudéry’s play 
where Brute, whom César regards as a son, misuses the con- 
fidence placed in him to work the destruction of the emperor. 
Cinna, then, assumes the role of Brute and there is some signi- 
ficance in his denial of his prototype: 


Ml est des assassins, mais il n’est plus de Brule. 
(I, 1, 438) 


Like Brute he gives insidious counsel, advising Auguste to . 
retain the throne, hoping thereby to lead him on to his de- 
struction. The former holds the crown before César to lure him 
to the senate, where the ecnspirators await him: 


BRUTE [a César, 


Ainsi lant de desirs ont penetré tes Cleux : 

Eide Senat en fin tuspiré par les Dieux, 

Suivant des immortels la sagesse profonde, 

Va faire en ce bean iour le plus grand Roy da monde. 


Mort de Cesar, 1V, 9. 


The gratitude of the emperors toward their false friends is 
expressed in similar terms, both promising rewards : 


(17) Op. cit., vol. VI, pp. 78-185. 

(18) See note 1 of this chapter. In addition to the common source of inspira- 
tion of Guérin de Bouscal’s Suite de la Mort de César and Corneille’s Cinna, 
namely La Mort de Césur of Scudéry, there is at least one resemblance — 
discussion of the merits of a republican and a slroug central goverument — 
between the lwo plays. 
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AUGUSTE. CESAR. 
Cinna, par vos conseils je retiendrai Ha Brute ! si i’arrive & cette heure 
l’empire, opportune, 
Mais je le retiendrai pour vous en Que vous aurez de part & ma bonne 
faire part. fortune. 
Cinna, U, 1 ; 626-7, M, de C,, IV, 5. 


Furthermore, Auguste offers to give Emilie, his adopted 
daughter, in marriage to Cinna, thus establishing an intimate 
relationship between the two men such as existed between 
César and Brute: 


AUGUSTE. cesar [a Brute]. 
Pour épouse, Cinna, je vous donne’ Et toy mon fils aussi ? 
Emilie : M. de. C., IV, 8. 
Vous savez qu'elle tient la place de 
Julie. 


Cinna, II, 1; 637-8. 


After using Scudery’s Brute in the characterization of Cinna, 
Corneille borrows, perhaps, from Scudéry’s opinion of the 
Roman champion of liberty, expressed in the preface to his 
play, the condemnation of Cinna by Maxime for playing his 
friend false : 


Un chef de conjurés flatle la tyrannie! II [Brute] ne devoit point devenir le 
Cinna, II, 2 ; 649. flatleur de Cxsar, pour sen rendre 
apres l’assassin (19). 


Maxime’s surprise that Cinna is not actuated solely by love 
of liberty is based on suggestions from Scudéry, since Seneca 
does not give the motives for the conspiracy against Augus- 
tus. 

Maxime’s love for Emilie is a Cornelian invention, a repetition 
of the introduction of the rejected lover into the previous three 
tragedies. Euphorbe counsels betrayal of Cinna to Auguste 
(III, 1) following a suggestion from Seneca: wnus ex conscits 

deferebat (20). After the condemnation of Cinna by Maxime, tha 
former experiences remorse for his ingratitude toward his 


(19) Scudéry, Au Lecteur de La Mort de Czxsar, seconde édition, Paris, 
Courbé, 1637. 
(20) De Clementia, 1, 9. 
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benefactor, a motif not found in Seneca. The consequent hesi- 
tations of the chief of the conspirators give rise to the situa- ’ 
tions in scenes 3, 4, and 5ofactIIl. Here Emilie meets obstacles 
to her plans for vengeance and displays an indomitable will, 
similar to that of Chiméne and Médée. 
Euphorbe, with apparently the consent of his master Maxime, 

discovers to Auguste the plans of the conspirators, IV, 1, 
playing the réle of Artémidor in La Mort de César, 1V, 6. The 
monologue of Auguste (IV, 2), in which he expresses his 
remorse for past crimes which have caused him the loss of 
friends and raised up so many enemies, and his hesitation as’ 
to the proper course in the present emergency, is based on 
Seneca. Livie appears (IV, 3) and advises clemency as in the 
Latin source. The thought ofa great man’s becoming master 
of himself by overcoming his passions was not a new idea on 
the stage, for it is found in two of the plays by Desmaretz. 
Livie says, 

C’est régner sur vous-méme, et par un noble choix, 

Pratiquer la vertu la plus digne des rois. 


" Cin., IV, 3 5 1248-4. 
In the Scipion (acted 1638, pr. 1639) of Desmaretz, Scipion is 
told by a princess that 

A se vaincre sol-mesme est le plus grand honneur 
(V. 3), 

advice which he subsequently follows in handing over toa 
rival the woman with whom heis himselfin love. In the Roxane 
(pr. 1640) of the same writer, the ideal of Alexandre is « par- 
donner et donner », and the following verses are found: 


A tes nobles lauriers, pour ta gloire supréme, 
Adjouste celuy 1a de te vaincre toy mesme (21), 
The desire of Maxime to carry off Emilie (IV, 5) and his 
subsequent chagrin (IV, 6) are motifs of the rdle of Aigée 
(Médée). | 
The conference between Auguste and Cinna (V, 1) is from 


(21) IV, 6. Iam indebted to Professor Lancaster for the references to Desma- 
retz. 
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Seneca. The motif of surprise and disappointment at Delraval 
by a friend (V, 2 and 3) has its ultimate source in the dying 


speech of Caesar, which Corneille found both in the histortans 
and in Seudery : 


AUGUSTE. CESAR, 
Et toi, ma fille, aussi ! Ft toy mon fils aussi ? 
Cinna, V, 2; 196%. M. de C., IV, 8. 


That the clemency of Auguste made of Cinna a Itfe-long 
friend is attested by Seneca. Corneille applies this motif to 
Imilie and Maxime as well, and the conspirators are wonaver 
by the magnanimity of Auguste. 

The motives which prompted Anguste to show clemency 
have been called in question. Uncertainty exists among critics 
as fo whether the aclion was prompted by consideration ofthe 
best policy or through unselfish generosity and nobleness of 
character. M. Lanson sees in Auguste an « évolution de carac- 
{ere » during the play (22), a point which can best be tested, 
although he does not bring up the evidence, by a study of 
the De Clementia as a whole. There Seneca presents two anti- 
thetic portraits of Augustus, one quick to anger, unforgiving, 
{he other mild and clement. In the play the conspirators give 
lhe first in their characterization of the emperor, but Auguste, 
as shown in the play, is drawn from the second. The moment 
chosen for the play is when Augustus finally frees himself 
from his youthful tendencies, prompted, to a large extent, by 
fear of a friendless old age. Clemency for virtue’s sake is 
possible, as Seneca remarks, only in the case of a man whose 
record, like that of the voung Nero, to whom the treatise is 
addressed, has been unsullied by evil deeds. The several kinds 
of motives which may prompt to clemency are fully described 
by Seneca and those of Augustus are considered sincere and 
praiseworthy. The testimony of Suetonius bears out Senecain 
lauding the latter part of the life of Agustus. The general tone 
is summed up in the following sentence: 


Clementiae civililatisque eius multa et magna documenta sunt. 
Divus Augustus, LI. 


(22) Hommes et Livres, Paris, Lectne, Oudin, 1895, p. 125, 
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it is, therefore, Seneca and Suetonius whom Corneille had 
in mind when he wrote : 

Ce monarque étoit tont cénérenx, ef sa eénérosité n’a jamais paru avec tant 

d’éclat que dans les effets desa clémence... Epitve dédicatoire of Cinna, M.-L., 
TH, 369-70. 
The evolution whieh M. Lanson sees in the character of 
Auguste is attributed by him, however, toa falsification of 
history, for he asks, « qu’a-t-il de commun avec l’astucieux 
vieiilard de Tacite, qui jusqu’a la fin nese fera aucun scru- 
pute de verser le sang ef ne sanra pas refuser un meurtre 4 sa 
femme? » (23) He cites Auguste as an exampie of Corneille’s 
« altération des caractéres » « plus grave, et de plus de consé- 
quence » (24). In Corneille and the historians of his time 
however, one doers not find careful discrimination of evidence, 
but rather a more or less subjective choiee. Henee, in dis- 
regarding Tacitus in favor of Seneca and Suet«nius, Corneille 
was acting according to the best practice of his timeand was 
fully within the rights of the poet. Lemaitre’s personal opinion 
of Auguste is that he is actuated in his clemency by alterior 
motives, and he is inclined to agree with Napoleon : 

Quant a Auguste, if n’a de svmpathiqnue que sa mélancolie impériale, sa 
satiélé de maitre duo monde. Napoleon, bon Juge ences maliéres, ne croyait 
pas & la clémence d’Auguste ; et il allait jusqu’a dire que Corneille n’y croyait 
pas non plus (25). | 
Petit de Julleville differs from Lemaitre and thinks that 
Auguste « pardonne par génerosile » (26). Of the opinion of 
Napoteon he says, that it is « infiniment curieuse, et sert 
assez bien a expliquer, sinon Corneille, au moins Napo- 
léon » (27). In support of the view that Auguste acts through 
générosité, Petit de Julleviile cites the passage just quoted from 
Corneille (28). [tis true that the words of Corneille are very 
explicit, but taken in the connection in which they were 


(23! Corneille, Paris, 1922, p. 82. 

(24) Ibid. : 

(25) Article on « Corneille » in /istoire de la lang. et de la litt. frangaise, 
ed. by Petit de Jalleville, [V, 295. 

(26) Thédtre choisi de Corneille, 9° éd., Paris, 1913, p. 373. 

(27) Ibid., p. 372. 

(28) See above, « Ce monarque étoit tout généreux, etc., » M.-L., III, 369-70. 
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written, they cannot be considered final. It must be remember- 
ed that Corneille was drawing a parallel between the liberality 
of his benefactor, Montoron, and that of Auguste and that he 
would, therefore, attribute the highest motives to both. In 
summary : the best evidence for the générosité of Auguste 1s 
to be found in Seneca and Suetonius, one cannot agree with 
M. Lanson that in rejecting Tacitus Corneille was guilty of 
altering history, the subjective opinions of Lemattre and 
Napoleon can be disregarded for lack of proof, and Petit de 
Julleville’s conclusians, though correct, were based on insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

In conclusion, the influence of the contemporary stage is 
responsible for the genesis of Cinna: Scudéry’s Mort de César 
suggested the subject and served as model for the dramatiza- 
tion of asimilar conspiracy. Through his reading, Corneille was 
able to find in the historians situations similar to those of 
Scudéry’s play, such as the councilscene, and he came across 
a certain daughter of Toranius, whom he substituted for Porcie 
of the play. In her characterization he used not only Porcie, 
but also Brute and his own Chimene, with results not incon- 
sistent with the little known of herand her family. The discov- 
ery of this daughter of Toranius throws light on Corneille’s 
practice in preferring an historical background wherever it was 
possible to find it. As will appear more clearly in succeeding 
chapters, he prefers a character or an incident of the period he 
is treating to one of his own invention, when his main source 
lacks in some necessary detail. Cinna has characteristics of 
Brute, and Auguste is based on Seneca and Suetonius to the 
neglect of Tacitus. The motive for the conspiracy against 
Auguste, not found in Seneca, is supplied by Scudéry : love 
of liberty and desire for vengeance. Corneille’s chief contri- 
bution consists in his superior handling and portrayal of psy- 
chological situations. His invention of the hesitations of Cinna 
is explained by his desire to place an obstacle before the indom- 
itable will of the heroine, as he had previously done with 
success in Médée and Le Cid, and, hence, there is no evi- 


dence for thinking that he had in mind Chalais and Mme de 
Chevreuse. | 


CHAPTER V 


POLYEUCTE 


Polyeucte was first printed in 1643 and probably first repre- 
sented during the winter of 1641-2 (1). It forms one ofa group 
of plays which appeared on the stage about this time, when 
there seems to have been a revival of interest in this type of 
drama. The medieval religious play lost its popularity during 
the Renaissance, and although pieces dealing with Biblical 
themes and lives of the saints continued to be written, yet 
there is little evidence that they were of any great importance 
before this revival. Beginning about 1639 there appeared 
within a few years, Baro’s Saint Eustache, Du Ryer’s Saitl, 
Corneille’s Polyeucte, Rotrou’s Saint Genest, Puget de la 
Serre's Thomas Morus and Sainte Catherine, three plays by Des- 
fontaines, Saint Eustache, Saint Alexis, and Saint Genest, and 
La Calprenéde’s Hermenigilde (2). As Professor Lancaster 
points out, the dates of the first appearance of these plays 
remain unsettled, and hence their relationship cannot be deter- 
mined (3). Du Ryer’s Sail, however, antedates Polyeucte and 
«may... have suggested to Corneille... thatdramatic plots could 
be found in the lives of the saints » (4). The choice of the life 
of Polyeuctus for dramatic representation is probably due to 

(1) E. Rigal. « La Date de Polyeucte, » Rev. univ., XXVIII (1911), t. 2, 

pp. 29-36. 

' (2) This list of plays is taken from Professor H. Carrington Lancaster’s 
« La a Dramatist », Mod. Philol., XVIII (1920)., p. 63. 
(3) Ibi 


(4) H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, Carne- 
gie Inslitution, 1912, p. 97. 
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Corneiile’s knowledge of an Italian play, Polictto, by Girolamo 
Bartolommei (5). M. Hauvette, who first pointed out this 
connection, savs that there is litle evidence cf borrowing by 
Corneille, bevond the suggestion of the subject, the common 
source in Surius, the raising of Félix to a position of greater 
dignity in the play than in the source, and the cccasion for 
the sacrifice to the gads. These points, however. are striking, 
and when ad’ed to the fact that the subject of Corneille’s other 
religious play, Théodore, was treated before hy Bartolommei (6), 
they constitute the best suggestion thus far offered for the 
cenesis of Polyencte, Professor Henning saysthat « Berthelot’s 
Latin tragedy ef Precopins Martyr (1635) has some analogies with 
Polyencte » (7), but does not point them out. Corneille in his 
Ewamen (16°0) eites several Latin plays on religious subjects 
by Heinsius, Gretins, and Buchanan and adds, « C'est sur ces 
exemples que jal hasardé ce peeme » (S). ft is diffieult to 
believe, however, U.at these plays, nut destined for the popular 
stage, could have tad any influence in determining Corneille’s 
echeice ofa religious subject. 

It seems probable, therefore, that, during the revival of 
interest in religious plavs beginning about 1639, Corn: ille got 
the suggestion for Polyeucte from Barlolommei’s Pelie/la, the 
source of which was in Surius (9). With the life of the saint 
before him he distributed tie material over the five aets of the 
play, werking Jargely from the Latin text, whereas, in the 
preceding tragedies, le had depended largely on plays as 


pet 
models. Nevertheless, he fell the need of the vivifying influenee 


(©) WH. Wauvette, « Co précursecr italien de Corneille, Girolamo Bartotom-— 
met», dnn. de lUniv, de Grenoble, IX (1897), 557-577. . 

(6) In 1652 there appesred al Rome, according to Hauvelle, op. cit, a 
volume containing seven of Bartulonimei’s (ragedics, of which five were on sacred 
subjects : Euyenia, Isabellu, Teodcra, Givryto, and Polietto. Hauvette calls. 
attention to the fact that Bartolonimei sought the favor of French royalty and 
thinks that Corneille may have heard him spoken of im literary circles, 

(7) Corneille, Polyeucte, AZartyr, ed. by G. N. Henning, Boston, Ginn, 1907, 
Professor Henning fails to mention the article of M. Hauvette. 

(8) M.-L., If, 400. 

(9) Vite sanetorum ab Aloysio Lipomanno olim conscripte, 1570, 6 v. (M.- 
L., If, 47+), Corneille tells us that he used a later edition amgmented by 
Mosander (M.-L., II, 475). ; 
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of the stage, as isattesled by his use ef Scudéry’s Mert de 
César in the opening seenes ci the play, repeating what he had 
previously used in Cinna (10). Furthermore, in the dénouement 
he made use of his own Horace, and in eharaeterizing the 
rejected lover, a role invented here as in the preceding trage- 
dies, he drew on Mairet’s Sophonisbe. For Scriptural quotations 
he went to the Vulgate, supplementing those of the souree. 
Four of the principal characters, Félix, Polyeucte, Pauline, 
‘and Neéarque are found in Surins. In the preceding tragedies | 
a lover is rejeeted because he fails to find favor in the eves of 
the heroine, whereas in Polyeucte the reason is wholly political 
as in Mairet’s Sophonisbe, the father prevailing on his 
daughter to give up her lover in order to further paternal 
interests. On being rejected, both Massinisse and Sévere seek 
their fortunes in warand return glorified and powerful to claim 
the object of their affections now married, the former to be 
rewarded and the latter doomed to disappointment. Fhe name 
and certain characteristics of Sévere may have been found in 
a life of Alexandre Sévére, the philosopher, who admired Chiris- 
tianity without embracing it(l1). Ample material for differen- 
tiating the characters on the ground of their altitude toward 
Christianity is foand either tn the life of Polyeuctus crin other 
lives of the saints. Stratonice was added to represent persons 
who believed that the Christians practise the black arts. 
Corneille’s earlier training in the Jesuit college of Rouen 
‘made him familiar with church history, including the period 
of the persecutions. Historians and literary critics agree in his 
faithfalness to historic fact in Polyeucte. P. Allard says that 


Corneille avail eu comme la vision intérieure de cette époque ; son génie 
-droit et str la lui avait montrée lefle que nous la révélent les plus exactes 
découverles de Vérudition et de la critique,.... Corneille nest pas senlement 
un grand écrivain, son instinct supérieur a fail de lui un yvrand historten (12). 


(40) Cinna, Polyeucte, and perhaps Pompée open with scenes inspired by 
Seudéry’s pay. 

(11) Commentators have noted this resemblance, without showing Cor 
neille’s source. Ihave found a life of Alexandre Sévére by Allégre, who lived 
in the sixteenth century, in a supplement toAmyot’s Plutarque, Paris, Cussac, 
1787 (@ copy of which is in the library of Harvard Universrly). 

(12) Histoire des persécutions, Paris, Lecoffre, 1886, Appendix D, « Polyeucte 

212, la poésie el dans l'histoire, » p. 497. 
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He cites Gregory of Tours, Eusebius, Saint Justin, and others 
in support of his opinion. Hémon, without denying to Corneille 
this « instinct d’histoire », says he could have gone to Sue- 
tonius, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, the church fathers, and 
others for the conflict between Christianity and the Roman 
Empire, and cites many parallels to show Corneille’s fidelity to 
history without asserting, however, that Corneille used these 
writers(13). Both Allard and Hémon, however, seem to go far 
afield in collecting data to compare with Corneille’s play. 
Surius, which is an inexhaustible source, seems to have been 
neglecled by modern commentators, although Corneille had 
it before him (144). 

That so many parallels may be found in the lives and writ- 
ings of the saints is due to the great uniformity of their ideals, 
actions, and words. Martyrs were actuated by a desire to win 
the crown of glory, considering things of this world of little 
importance in comparison with things to come. They wor- 
shipped the God who made heaven and earth and despised the 
gods of wood and stone. Their conversation was simple, abound- 
ing in quotations from the Scripture. Hence, it is difficult to 
determine whether Corneille read many authors or few. It 1s 
certain, however, that the collection of saints’ lives made by 
Surius and his collaborator Mosander furnished material for 
the picture which Corneille has given us of the Christian 
martyrs. It contains many paraphrases of the lives of the saints 
by Metaphrastes, abounding in details, the product for the most 
part, apparently, of the imagination of the tenth-century com- 
piler. The life of Pulyeuctus is by him as well as that of Saint 


(13) Corneille, Polyeucte, ed by F. Hémon, Paris, Delagrave, n.d. « Intro- 
duction, » pp. 3 ff. 

(14) I have gone through the January and February volumes of Surius to 
familiarize myself with part of the material which Corneille probably read. 
Corneille tells us that Surius gives the life of Polyeuctus under date of January 
9th and that the Martyrologe romain mentions him under February 138th. In 
the edition of Surius (1875-80) in the Library of Congress the account of 
Polycuctus is found in the February volume. The Annales ecclesiastict of Baro- 
nius, which Corneille mentions in discussing the date of Polyeuctus’s marlyrdom 
(see M.-L., III, 479), was used Jaler as historical source of Héraclius and may 
have been ‘used in this play, although I have not gone into this question, 
since Baronius is at present not accessible. 
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Theodora used later in Théodore (1645). In Surius one finds the 
type of persons depicted in Polyeucte : the office-holder fearful 
of the wrath of the emperor, bringing Christians to trial and 
desiring to excuse them, but not daring to do so for fear he 
may lose his life or his position (Felix in the life of Polyeuctus, 
and Sempronius, the prefect in the life of Saint Agnes) ; the 
wife who is converted after the death of her husband (Afra, wife 
of Italicus, in the life of Saint Faustinus and elsewhere) ; the 
Christian whose faith is weakenéd by his sins (c/. Néarque of 
the play); and the pagan Sempronius, who, like Stratonice of 
the play, believes that the sect of the Christians practises the 
black arts. Men of all classes are found, who, like Sévére, are 
led to admire the virtues of the Christians ; and conversions 
are numerous among those who witness the stoical fortitude - 
and the joy of the Christian as he goes to his death (15). The 
Chrislian frequently quotes Scripture, and the citations of the 
immediate source Corneille supplemented from the Vulgate. 
The intercession of the saints was of course a church doctrine 
and is seen in the account of the martyrdom of Saint Dorothy. 
The lawyer Theophilus scoffingly asks Dorothy to send him 
apples or roses from Paradise, | 


Dicitad eam irridicule quidam advocatus, nomine Theophilus : « Eja tu 
sponsa Christi, milte mihi de paradiso Sponsi tui mala aul rosas. » 


and after the death of the saint a boy appears to Theophilus 
bringing him « tria mala optima, et tres rosas ». The lawyer is 
immediately converted and, like Saint Paul, turns from the 
prosecution of the Christians to the preaching of Jesus Christ (16). 
Polyeucte in the play promises to intercede before God in 


behalf of Félix : 


(15) The edition of Surius which [ used bears on the litle-page of the volume 
for January the following : Surius, Historie seu vitx sanctorum jyuxta optimam 
Coloniensem editionem nunc vero ex recentioribus et probatissimis monumentis 
-umero aucte mendis expurgate et notis exornatz.... Auguste Taurinorum ex 
Typographia Pontificia et Archiepiscopali E. Petri Marietti, MDCCCLXXV. 
The title of the life of Polyeuctus in the second volume, under date of February 
42th, is: Certamen S. Martyris Polyeucti autore Simone Metaphraste coronatur 


probabiliter est anno 259. 
(16) Martyrium §. Dorotheew Virginis, in Surius, Hist..... Sanct. Il (Feb. 6). 
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Et cest la que bientot, voyant Dieu face a face. 


Pius aiséinent pour vous j’obtiendrai cette grace. 
(V, 23 1555-6)- 
Itis to this intercession that Félix attributes his conversion : 
C’est lui, n’eu doatez point, dont le sang innocent 
Pour son persécutear pric un Dieu tout-puissaut. 
(V, 53 1773-4). 

In the immediate source, the Certamen S. Martyris Podyeucti, 
thereare many references to Scripture. Although the question 
of divine grace is nol discussed, yeltone can see the attitude of 
the protolypes of Néarque and Polveucte, whichis, « Believe 
and thou shalt be saved. » 

Nam omnibus, ul semel dicam, aperta est porta coell. 
Cert. Poly., 6. 


Is qnogue qui credit, megnam recipiel mercedem parvae illus fidei. 
Ibid. 


The parable of the workers in the vineyard is told, followea 
by the account of the salvation of the thief on the cross. The- 
power of God to save the sinner is brought out by 


Scriptum est enim, posse Deum vel ex his lapidibus suscitare filios Abrahae. 
lbid. 


The cilations are addressed by Nearchus the Christian to 
Polyeuctus, who seeks salvation but fears lest he might not be 
found worthy. Corneihe introduces the subject of the grace of 

God, which Polyveucte at the beginning of the play has already 
received, and wuicu felix is lo receive toward the end, as a gift 
hrouga the intercession of Polyeucte, 


Eile est un don du ciel, et non de la raison. 
and made only to the elect, 


Ce nest qu’a ses élus que Dieu les fait entendre 
(V, 2; 1540), 
After the death of Polyeucle, Pauline says that she has seen 
the light and believes : 


ve vols, je Sais, je crois, Je suis désabusée. 
(V, 5; 1727), 
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and that sne has received grace, 
Crest la grace qui parle, 
(V, 53 1742). 
Grace once Feceived must be cherished, according to Néarque,; 
er it may be lest through hesitating to do the will of Gud (1, 1: 
25-40) or through sinning, 
Mais cette meme grace, en mol diminuée, 
. Et par miile péchés saus cesse exléuuée..... 
(1, 6: 597-8), 

Therefore, as a gift of God to his e:ectas expressed by Polyeucte, 
we have the Jansenist doctrine of grace ; but with the modifi- 
cation of faith as the first step, as in the case of Pauline, indi- 
vidual responsibility is added, and we have anapproach toward 
Molinism. Sainte-Beuve sees in Polyeucte evidence of tire in- 
terest in the doctrine of grace raised by the Port Royalists : 

La doctrine de la Grace que relevait Port-Royal aliait se divalzuant 3 il 
devient évident par Polyeucte quele circnlait Jusyva Cornelia (17). 
But Rigal thinks that « Polyeucte est plutét d’inspiration moli- 
niste que d’inspiration janséniste ‘18;. » However, since we see 
in the play both points of view, itis not likely that Corneille 
was holding a brief for eiliier. Impressed with the great number 
of conversions, boch in tie main source and in other lives of 
the saints, he decided to suow the power of Christianity even 
upon amanas egoislic as lelix. To give lim a change cf heart 
at the last moment would have been incredible, to save him 
through the grace ci God, possible and in accord with the 
many conversions of wnich one reads in the lives of the saints. 
Itis not atall proved, therefore, that Corneille was intluenced 
by the disputes thal aruse afler tie publication cl Jansen’s 
Augustinus (1641), and Rigal thinks that it is improbable(19); 
it is clear, however, that Curneille used the Bible, from which 
the Jansenists and the Molinists derive their divergent views 
and which is probably the ultimate source of the doctrine of 
grace expressed in tite play. 

(17) Port-Royal, Paris, Hachette, 1860, I, 129. 

(18) E. Rigal, « La Date de Polycucte, » Mev. untv., XXVIII (1911), t. 2, 


p. 30. 
(19) Ibid. 
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In shaping the play into acts and scenes Corneille worked 
largely from the life of Polyeuctus in Surius (20), an abrégé of 
which is found in the earlier editions of the play. He added 
certain dramatic motifs, some of which he pointed out him- 
self(21). The thought occurred to him to use a dream prophetic 
of the death of Polyeucte, a repetition of his practice in Horace. 
Although it is true that there is a dream in Surius foretelling 
the conversion of Polyeuctus, yet the suggestion for the dream 
of Pauline came rather from the play from which Corneille 
worked in Cinna, Scudéry’s Mort de César. This motif gave Cor- 
neille a means of beginning his play (22). Compare the situation 
in scenes 1 and 2 with La Mort de César, 1V, 4: 


Polyeucte. 


Polyeucte appears on the stage after 
his wife has told him ofa disturbing 
dream, on account of which he _ hesi- 
tates to leave the house on that day. 
His friend Néarque wonders that he 
should pay attention to the dreams of 
a woman. Pauline appears (I, 2) and 
lries to dissuade him from leaving, 
but he insists and says he will return 
in an hour. 


La Mort dé César. 


Calpurnie tries to dissuade César 
from leaving the house on the Ides 
of March, since she has had a disturb- 
ing dream. Brute interposes, wonder- 
ing that he should pay altention to 
the dreams of a woman, César tries 
to calm the fears of his wife, saying 
that he will be absent for only a 
hour. 


There are a number of verbal resemblances : 


NEAROQOUR. 


Quoi ? vous vous arrétez aux songes 
d’une femme ! 
De si foibles sujels troublent cette 
grande ame |! 
Poly., I, 13 1-2. 


BRUTE. 


Dieux, un si fort esprit se laisse donc 
tente r! 
Quoy pourrez vous souffrir qu’on dise 
auecques blasme, | 
Que Casar croit, et craint, les songes 
d’une femme ! 
M. de C., IV, 3. 


(20) « Certamen S. Martyris Polyeucti, » by Symeon Metaphrastes. 


(21) « Le songe de Pauline, l'amour de Sévére, le baptéme eftectif de Po- 
lveucte, Je sacrifice pour la victoire de l’Empereur, la dignité de Félix,.... la 
conversion de Félix et de Pauline, » Abrégé, M.-L., III, 478. He adds that he 
found the victory of the emperor over the Persians in Coéffeteau's Histoire 
romaine, 

(22) Cinna, Polyeucte, and perhaps Pompée open with scenes inspired by La 
Mort de César. The dream of Calpurnia and her subsequent desire to prevent her 
husband from leaving the house on the fatal day is related by Suetonius and 
other historians, bul certain verbal resemblances and the fact that Corneille 
had used Scudéry in Cinna lead one to think that Corneille had the play in mind. 
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PAULINE [& Polyeucte}. 


Quel sujet si pressant 4 sortir vous 
convie ? 
Y va-t-il de l"honneur ? y va-t-il de la 
vie ? 
Poly., 1, 2; 109-10. 
PAULINE (a Polyeucte}. 


Donnez & mes soupirs cette seule 
journée. 


Poly.,1, 2 ; 118. 


PoLygucte (a Pauline]. 


Ne craignez rien de mal pour une 
heure d’absence. 
Poly., 1, 2 ; 121. 


~ Remettez 


caALpunnig [& César], 


Y va-t-il du salut de tout le genre 
humain, 
Que vous n’en puissiez pas differer 
assemblée ? 
M. de C., IV, 3. 


CALPuaRNIE (a César}. 


Hé de grace donnez quelque chose a 
mes Jarmes : 
auiourd’huy le Senat a 
demain. 
M. de C., IV,3. 


casan [4 Calpurnie]. 


Une si courte absence, 

Ne viendra pas aboul de_ vostre 
patience ; 

Une heure de conseil suffira pour ce 


iour. 
M. de C., IV, 3. 


- The delay requested by Pauline suggested passages in the 
Scripture bidding the Christian act « while it is called to-day ». 
Perhaps Corneille had in mind the epistle of Saint Paul to the 
Hebrews in writing the verses on divine grace (I, 1 ; 25-26). 


NEARQUE [@ Polyeucte]. 


Et Dieu, qui tient votre ame et vos 
jours dans sa main, 

Promet-il & vos voeux de le pouvoir 
demain ? 

Il est toujours tout juste et tout bon ; 
mais sa grace 


Ne descend pas toujours avec méme 


efficace ; 

Aprés certains moments que perdent 
nos longueurs, 

Elle quitte ces trails qui pénétrent 
les cceeurs ; 

Le ndétre s’endyrcit, 
régare. 


la repousse, 


Poly., 1, 1 ; 27-33, 


Polyeucte’s thought of delaying baptism 


Sed adhortamini vosmetipsos per 
singulos dies, donec Hodie cognomi- 
natur, ut non obduretur quis ex vobis 
fallacia peccatli. 

Ep. ad Heb., Ill, 13 (23), 

Quapropler, sicut dicit Spiritus sanc- 
tus : Hodie si vocem ejus audieritis, 
Nolite obdurare corda vestra. .. 

Ibid., Ill, 7-8. 


is interpreted as a 


(23) Biblia Sacra, Vulgate Editionis, Sixti V et Clementis VIII, London, 


Samuel Bagster, n. d. 


i) 
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suggestion of Satan, and asin Metaphrastes he struggles against 
1.@ Wiles of tne devil. 


NEARQUE [a Polyeucte]. 


Ainsi du genre humain Vennemi vous Has ergo plagas, ut dictum est 
abuse : parum curabat Polyeuctus : lucta- 
Ce qu’il ne peut de force, ifentreprend bantur autem adversus aliam diaboli 
de ruse. maligni arlem, 
Poly., I, 13 538-4. Cert. Poly., 10. 


Polveucte departs with Nearque, and Stratonice expresses the 
popular view of the pagans in regard to the sect of the 
Christians (24) : 


Leur gecte est insensée, impie et sa- « Hei mihi, dicens, te quoque, 


criléue, o Polyeucte, Christi artes fefellere 
Et dans son sacrifice use de sortilege.  tmagicae? » 
Poly., 1, 35 257-8. Cert. Poly., 9. 


Pauline revea's lo Stratonice her love for Sévére, saying that 
inequality of fortune constituted an obstacle to their marriage 
(1,3; '84-5), a situation recalling that of the Infante and Ro- 
drigue (Le Cid) aud of Clarice (La Veuve), of whom her lover 
says, 


Puisqu’inégal de hiens et de condition, 
Je ne pouvols pretendre a son alfection. 
La Veuve, 1, i; 59-60. 


She tells how she gave up Sévere and married Polyeucte in 
order to further the political interests of her father, recalling 
Sophonisbe’s sacrifice of her love for Massinisse and her sub- 
sequent marriage to Syphax for similar reasons (Mairet’s 
Sophonisbe) (25). Pauline now recounts her dream predicting 
the return of Sévere and the death of her husband (I, 3; 230- 
245). As we have seen, the use cf this dream was suggested by 
Sendérv'’s Sort de César, a fact unksown to Sainte-Aulaire, 
Voltaire, and Petit de Julleville, who make various comments 
as to itsjustification (26). The main reason for its adoption was 


(24) In the sources of Théodore accusations of the practice of the black arts 
are made against the Christians. 

(25) It has been shown that Corneille used Mairet’s play in Le Cid and Horace. 

(26) See Petit de Julleville, Thédtre choisi de Corneille, Paris, Hachette, 
So éd., 1913, p. 552, n. 1. 
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probably that it appealed to the dramalist asa means of pro- 
ducing a situation pleasing to the theatre-goers of the time. 
After reverses in love, Séveére, like Massinisse, seeks his fortune 
in war and returns (I, +), in like manner glorified and honored, 
to claim his bride, not knowing, however, that Pauline had 
just married Polyeucte (27). 

The victory over the Persians is recounted, according to 
Corneille, by Coéffeteau in his Mistoire romaine (28). It is very 
probable, however, that Corneille had in mind not only Massi- 
nisse but also the Cid when he introduced this motif, since it 
serves the same purpose in.all three inslances of glorifying 
the personage throngh exploits in war. Furthermore, Sévéere 
arouses the admiration of the enemy through his courageous 
deeds, just as did Rodrigo in his victory over the Moors (Las 
AMfocedades det Crit), one of whose kings refers to him on the 
stage as « e} mio Cid » (il, 6; 1694). The sacrifice, in honor of 
the victory of the emperor, whicli serves as a pretext for Se- 
vere’s return is attributed by Hanvette to a suggestion from 
Bartolommei (29). 

On learning that Pautine has been married shortly before his 
return, Sévere is counselled to bestow his love elsewhere, as 
were Massinisse (Vairet’s Sophonisbe), Rodrigue (Le Ci) and 
Camille (//orace) (50) : 

Vous trouverez @ Rome assez d’autres mailresses. 

(1', 13 390). 
In his interview with Pauline (II, 2), the latler reveals her 
« dme nobie » and, in striking contrast with Sophonisbe, 
affirms that she will remain true to her husband. Wien Po- 
lyeucte returns (tI, 4) unharmed in spite of the predictions of 
the gods of Pauline, the latter tells lim that the day is not yet 
over, recalling the words of the soothsayer to Julius Gaesar. Tuis 
incident, which is not used by Scudéry, may come from Suce 
tonius : 

(27) In Mairet's play Syvelax dies and Sophonisbe marries Massinisse, but 
in Corneille’s play Pauline refuses to marry Severe after the death of her 
husband. 

(£8) Abrégé, M.-L., II, 478. 


(29) H. Hauvette, op. cil., p. 964. 
(30) See note 17 in the foregoing chapter on Le Cid. 
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POLYEUCTE. 


Malgré les faux avis par vos Dieux He [Caesar] entered the House in 

envoyés, defiance of portents, laughing at Spu- 
Je suis vivant, Madame, et vous me _ rinna and calling hima false prophet, 
because the Ides of March were come 


revoyez. 

without bringing him harm; though 

sare Spurinna replied that they had of 

Le jour est encor long. a truth come, but they had not 
Poly., Il, 4; 595-7. gone (31). 


In Polyeucte and Néarque Corneille shows two types of 
Christians, one filled with a « zéle téméraire », seizing every 
opportunity to show his faith by his works, casting down the 
images of the heathen gods, and earnestly desiring to depart 
from this life and to enter into the life beyond; the other, 
although ready to defend his faith, avoiding unnecessary 
opposition to constituted authority and inclined to save his life 
for use in the service of God. The first type is that of Po- 
lyeuctus in Surius and of many other Christian martyrs; the 
second, that of Saint Paul and of many of the earlier followers 
of Christ. In the Acts of the Apostles Paul is accused of being 
a « pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world,... Who also hath gone about to 
profane the temple » (32): but in his defense before Felix he 
denies this accusation : 


Et neque in templo invenerunt me cum aliquo disputantem, aut concursum 
facientem turbae, neque in synagogis, neque in civitate (33). 


Paul Allard says that « Néarque représente la régle, Polyeucte, 
l'exception. Polyeucte commet une généreuse imprudence en 
soffrant au martyre, Néarque représente l’esprit modéré de 
Véglise de Rome » (34). Corneille had shown a tendency to 
differentiate the characters of personages alike in many re- 
spects, as in the case of Horace and Curiace (Horace), and 


(31) Suetonius, tr. by J. C. Rolfe, London and New York, 1914, 2 vy. « The 
Deified Julius, » I, 111. 

(32) Acts of the Apostles (King James Version), XXIV, 5-6. 

(33) Act. Apost. (Vulgate), XXIV, 12-13. 

(34) Histoire des persécutions pendant la premiére moitié du troisiéme siecle 
(Septime, Maximin, Déce), Paris, Lecoffre, 1886, 
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there, as in Polyeucte, his characterization rests upon historical 
sources (35). Polyeucte is desirous to enter the temple, to cast 
down idols, and glories in the opportunity to win the mar- 
tyr’s crown (II, 6; 645-652). In the life of Saint Theodora by 
Saint Ambrose much is said about the contest among the 
Christians for the martyr’s crown. Didymus and Theodora 
both want it, neither wishes to yield to the other the opportu- 
nity to win it, and when finally both suffer martyrdom the 
comment is, Duo contenderunt, et ambo vicerunt ;-nec divisa est 
corona, sed aldita (36). 

The mental anguish of Pauline, torn between hopesand fears 
(III, 1), is a psychological situation similar to many which 
Corneille had previously described, notably in Le Cid, 1V, 4, 
and Horace, 1V, 4. When Polyeucte enters the temple of the 
heathen gods, he interrupts the sacrifices, and addressing 
those assembled contrasts the vices of their gods with the vir- 
tues of his God. His words are typical of those of the saints who 
are called upon to sacrifice and do liomage to the heatiien gods. 
One may compare the words of Saint Patroclus with the report- 
ed speech of Polyeucte : 


STRATONICE. 


« Quoi? lui dit Polyeucte en élevant 
Sa VOIX, 

Adorez-vous des Dieux ou de pierre ou 
de bois? » 

— Tei dispensez-moi du récit des blas- 
phémes 

Qu'ils ont vomis tous deux contre 
Jupiler mémes. 

L’adultére et l’inceste en étoient les 
plus doux. 

Poly., Ill, 2; 835-9. 
Compare: 
POLYEUCTE. 


Voyez l’aveugle erreur que vous osez 
défendre : 


Beatus Patroclus respondit: « Apol- 
lo, quem dicis tuum esse deum, audivi- 
mus a majoribus nostris quod Adméli 
regis pécora paverit, ibique non solum 
grecis detrimentum perpessus sil, sed 
etiam ipsa tela perdiderit, Et lovem, 
quem adoras, hominem fuisse nequis- 
simum, raplorem et adulterum com- 
périmus, qui cum vicinis suis sedi- 
tiosus, semper exlitit, ipseque nulltus 
criminis expers, alios secum vivus 
aeque et mortuus ad scelera traxit. 
Et cum ipse simul cum diabolo tor- 
queatur in inferno, non cessat adhuc 
colligere condemuandos. Dianam nam- 


(39) The characterization of Néarque as the type of man who disbelieves in 
the use of violence is amply suggested hy Surius and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Whether Corneille thought of him as representing the « esprit modéré de léglise 


de Rome » is difficult to determine. 
(36) See M.-L., V, 411. 
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que, quam dicis esse matrem deorum, 
qui nesciat esse daemonium ? 
« De S. Patroclo Mart., » 
in Surius, vol. I. 


Des crimes les plus noirs vous souillez 
tous vos Dieux; 

Vous n’en punissez point qui n’ait son 
maitre aux cleus : 

La prostitution, Padultére, l’inceste, 

Le vol, l’assassinat, et lout ce qu’on 
déteste, 

C’est l’exemple qu’a suivre offrent vos 
immortels. 

Poly., V, 3; 1604-9, 


The definitions of God which Polyeucte gave in the temple 
(Ill, 2; 841-850) and later before Félix (V, 3; 1657-1662) are 
more elaborate than those of the typical Christian about 
to suffer martyrdom. In bath cases Corneille begins with the 


typical description of God as found in the saints’ lives : 


Le Dieu de Polyeucte et celui de 
Néarque 
De la terre et du ciel est l’absolu 
monarque. 
Poly., Ill, 2; 841-2, 


Je n’adore qu’un Dieu, maitre de 
Punivers, 
Sous qui tremblent le ciel, la terre, et 
les enfers. 
Ibid., V, 3; 1657-8, 


Nos autem, qui unum Deum, qur 
esl in coelis, colimus, verum Deum 
confileor. 

« Vila §. Juliani, » Surius, 
vol. I (Jan, 9). 


« Quem, inguit Polemo, deum 
colis ? » Respondit Pionous : . 
« Deum illum omnipotentem quit 
fecit coelum et lerram ef omnia que 
coelo et terra continentur, atque 
omnes nos; qui nobis abunde suppe- 
ditat omnia, quem per Verbum ipstus. 
Christum cognilum habemus ». 
« Vita S. Pioni Presbiteri, » 
Surius, II (Feb. 1), 15-16. 


Aemilianus dixit: « Praeceperunt 
deos coli. » Fructuosus episcopus 
dixit : « Exo unum Deum colo, qui 
fecit coelum et terram, mare et omnia 
quae in eis sunt, » 

Surius. 


When Félix hears that Polyeucte has desecrated the temple, 
he hesitates to carry out the edict of the emperor because of 
the affection which, as in the source, he has for his son-in-law: 


FELIX. 


Quelque indigne qu'il soit de ce doux 
nom de gendre, 

Mon Ame lui conserve un sentiment 
plus tendre : 


Felix autem cum humana el mise— 
rabili quadam affectione de sancto 
cogitans.... 

Cert. Poly., 8. 


QE 9, eee 
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La grandeur de son crime et de mon 
d° plaisir 
N’a pas éleint l’amour qui me I’a fait 
choisir. 
Poly., Ul, 3; 869-72. 


Among the means which he used to make Polyeucte recant 
is the unhistorical execution of Néarque before the eyes of 
Polyeucte, a suggestion from similar incidents in saints’ lives. 
Polyeucte’s fortitude and desire to follow Néarque in death 
(Il, 4; 958-60) is, also, cl.aracteristic. Finding that this means 
has failed, Felix asks his daugtiter to use her influence, as 
suggested by the source : 


FELIX. 


A gagner Polyeucte appltyuez tous 
vos soins. 
Poly., VT, 45 G98. 


FELIX. 


« Si velis, inquit, o Polyeucte ali- 
quanUsper vivere, donec luam videas 
uxorem, » 

Cert. Poly. 


Félix feels that he is greatly to be pilied, since he is obiuged, 
as the representative of the emperor, to putto death his own 


son-in-law : 
FELIX. 


Que je suis malheureus ! 
ALBIN. 


Tout le inonde vous plaint. 
FELIX: 


On ne sail pas les maux dont mon 
cour est alteint. 


Je déplore sa perte, et le voulant 
Sauver, 
J’ai la gioire des Dieux ensemble a 
conserver ; 
Je redoute 
Décie. 
Poly., UT, 5; 1008-4, 10.0-17. 


leur foudre et celni ae 


FELIX. 


« Heu, dixit, Felix est privatus 
liberis; el qui prius eram insignis et 
suscipiebam propter filios, repente me 
affligit filiorum orbilas. Nullus deoram 
nec hominum potest misereri Polyeucti 
qui talia est ausus. » 


Cert. Poly., 8. 


The visit of Félix to Polyeucte in prison, referred to at the 
beginning of act IV, and his threats are a modification of tlie 
source. Here he displays the same fortitude as did the histor- 
ical Polyeuctus when scourged : 
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POLYEUCTE. 
J’ai ride ta menace, et tai vu sans Has ergo plagas, ul dictum est 
effroi. parum curabat Polyeuctus. 
Poly., IV, 1; 1084. Cert. Poly., 10. 


Polyeucte is now to undergo a still greater trial, the plead- 
ings of his wife, who comes to him in tears. In Surius, Felix, 
also in tears, accompanies his daughter, both sent by Satan : 


POLYKUCTE [& Félix in absentia... 


Tu prends pour t’en venger de plus Luctabantur autem adversus aliam 
puissantes armes ; diaboli maligni arlem. Nam cum ille 
Je craignois beaucoup moins les bour- ad eum adduxil socerum et uxorem 
reaux que ses larmes. _ lacrymantes et miserabiliter ejulantes, 
Poly., 1V, 1; 1085-6. — sic conabatur ejus animan suis deci- 


pere praestigiis et pro viribus dissole 
vere ejus robur et constantiam. 
Cert. Poly., 10. 


The stances of 1V, 2 are merely suggested by the source, in 
which is seen the Cartesian method of combating temptation: 


Is autem non ignorans maligni insidias, cum seipse valde utiliter contur- 
basset, animamque fortitudinem et iram excilasset, el quae ex lacrimis oritur, 
effoeminatae mollitiei eam opposuisset. 


Cert. Poly., 10. 


Borrowings or parallels from Godeau, Lucretius, and Publius 
Syrus are noted by Marty-Laveaux (vol. ILI, pp. 539-40). 

There is little in the source to suggest IV, 3 except the com- 
parison of the heathen gods with the God of the Christians and 
the desire of Polyeucte to convert Pauline : 


POLYEUCTR. 
Quand on meurt pour son Dien, quelle « Si solus, inquit [Polyeuctus], ego 
sera la mort |! duodecim deos tuos vici et contrivi : 
PAULINE. ecce deorum es omnino egéna, » 
Cert. Poly., 10. 
Quel Dieu | 
POLYEUCTE. 


Tout beau, Pauline : il enteud vos 
paroles, 

Et ce u’est pas un Dicu comme vos 
Dieux frivoles, 


I a TR 
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POLYEUCTE. 
Au nom de cet amour, daignez suivre « Adesdm ergo, inquil [Polyeuctus], 
mes pas. Paulina et faciam ut verum Deum co- 
PAULINE. gnoscas, quem ipsa stude diligente 


adorare, el hac brevi vita aeternam 
C’est peu de me quiller, tu veux donc commutare. » 
me séduire ? Ibid., 10. 


POLYEUCTE. 


C’est peu d’aller au ciel, je vous y 
veux conduire. 
Poly , IV, 3; 1214-16, 1282-4. 


Sévere, sent for by Polyeuct», appears (IV, 4) and learns 
that the latter is willing for him to marry Pauline after his 
death. Asimilarscene occurs in Benserade’s Cléozdire, in which 
Antoine bids Cléopatre make love to Octavius; but she refuses 
to do so, just as Pauline refuses to marry Sévére. The generos- 
ity of Polyeucte may be compared to that of Scipion in the 
play of that name by Desmaretz, where, as here, th~ hero is 
willing to hand over to his rival the woman with whon. ne is in 
love (37). Pauline, however, is unwilling to marry the man 
who directly or indirectly may be the cause of the death of her 
husband (vs. 1341-46). Similar sentiments are expressed by 
Chimene (Le Cid) and Camille (Horace, Il, 5; 567-8). Sévere is 
now asked to use his influence to save his rival, Polyeucte, 
and thus prove the depth of his love for Pauline. He is placed 
in adilemma similar to that of Rodrigue (Le Cid): since love 

is based on esteem, Pauline could not love him if he allows 
Polyeucte to die without trying to save him, and she cannot 
marry him, of course, if Polyeucteis saved; hence, he decides 
(IV, 6) to equal her in verfz, with the hope of winning 
La gioire de moutrer a cette ame si belle 
Que Sévére Végale, ct qu’il est cigne delle. 
Poly., IV, 6; 1391-2. 

Corneille presents in Sévere the pagan who attains the Chris- 
tian ideal of self-sacrifice, but who, while admiring the Christian 
virtues, does nol feel constrained to give up hisown gods. He 
has been characterized by commentators as a pagan philos- 


(37) I am indebted to Professor Lancaster for the references to Benserade 
and Desmaretz. 
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opher and has been compared to Alexander Severus. Some 


extracts from a life of the latter (38) will serve to show his 
attitude toward tne Cliristians : 


Les Juifs et Chrestiens, qui estoyent pour lors en Italie, estoyent mal traiclez 


el persecutez, dequoy feirent plainte a Alexandre, qui commanda qu’on les 
laissast vivre en leur loy, pourveu que feissent leurs ceremonies et prieres 
secretes. XI, 20. 


En un coing de son palais avoit dress@ un cabinet en forme d’oratoire, dans 
lequel estoyent paincts les dieux, qu'il estimoit plus puissans, et les princes 
qui avoyent renommeée d’avoir esté plus vertueux : et pour Jes dieux principaux 
y estovent coutrefaicts, Abraham, Jesus-Christ, Orpheus. XI, 29. 


Voulut en oullre faire edifier un temple en l’honneur de Jesus Christ, et le 
nombrer entre ses dieux tutellaires : ce que les prestres sacrificateurs empes- 
cherent, luy donnans entendre que leur oracle prophetisoit, que s’il faisoit 
comme avoit proposé, tous les aulres temples iroyent en decadence, et le 
peuple se feroit Chrestien. XI, 38-9. 


Much the same attitude is shown by Sévérein IV, 6; 1411-37. 
The trial of Polyeucte (V, 2 and 38) has some points of simi- 
larity with that of Saint Paul before Agrippa, in which the 
latter, after listening to the exposition of Christian principles, 
exclaims, perhaps ironically, « Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian » (39). Of course Polyeucte recognizes the insin- 
cerity of the request of Félix for instruction in Christian prin- 
ciples: 
Pour me faire chrétien, sers-moi de guide a 1’élre 

(vs. 1524), 

for he replies, 
Nen riez point, Félix, il [Dien] sera volre juge 
(vs. 1527), 


The end ofthe trial (V, 3) is typical of trials in Surius, consist- 
ing generally of questions and shurt replies about the nature 
of the God of the Christians, a command to worship the hea- 
then gods, a threat of death for non-compliance, a reply that 
death is not feared, and the final sentence to martyrdom: 


(S8) « Alexander Severus, » tr. by Allegre, in the Supplement to Amyol’s 
Hommes illustres de Plutarque, Paris, Cussac, 1787, tome onziéme. 
(39) Acts of the Apostles (King James Version), XXVI, 28. 
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FELIX. 


Enfin ma bonté céde & ma_ Juste 
fureur: (40) 
Adore-les, ou meurs. 


POLYEUCTE. 


Je suis chrétien. 


FELIX. 
Impie! 
Adore-les, te dis-je, ou renonce a la 
vie. 


« Sacrifica, igitur, inquit Pdélemo, 
sallem Imperatori. » « Ego, inquit 
Pionius, homini non sacrifico. Chris- 
tianus enim sum. » 

Mart. S. Pioni, Surius, II, 15-16 
(Feb. 1). 


Fertur in eum sententia, ut ense 
statim mortem subeat. 
Cert, Poly., 10. 


POLYEUCTE. 


Je suis chrétien. 
FELIX. 


Tu l’es? O cceur trop obstiné ! 
Soldats, exécutez l’ordre que j’ai 
donné. 

| Poly., V, 3; 1674-8. 


The suggestion that the people may object to the condemna-. 


tion of Polyeucte is found in the source : 


Que Ia rage du peuple a présent se Parlim quidem promissis, partim 
déploie... vero etiam minis sanctum studerent 
Poly., V, 4 ; 1687. in contrariam tradere sententiam. 
Cert. Poly., 10. 


Pauline returns from the scene of the execution and declares 
that she has becomea Christian. In Surius Paulinais not con- 
verted, but many conversions take place at the trial of Po- 


lyeuctus, so many in fact that Felix feels compelled to bring 


the trial to a speedy end : 


Cum haec (i. e. the words of Polyeuctus) sic dicerentur, ut multi infideles per 
ipsum ad fidem in Christum converterentur... 
Cert. Poly., 10. 
If one may believe the Lives of the Saints, conversions were 
common, the rule rather than the exception. The following 
passage contains instances of conversions among the upper 
classes as in the play: 


Quid multa? Videntur populi, quod erat factum, magnificabant Deum Faus- 
lini et Jovitia, et multi ex eis crediderunt in Domino; inter quos simul etiam 


(40) Gompare Horace’s « C'est trop, ma patience & la raison fait place » 
(Horace, IV, 5; 1319). 


La 
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Colocerus qui erat in officio Imperatoris, cum mullis officialibus suis credide- 
runt Christo. Sed et Afra, conjunx Italici, relicto errore idololatriz credentium 


sociata est numero. . 
Martyrium SS. Faustini et Jovitie, Surius, II, 389-90 (Feb. 15). 


Pauline, like Sabine, presents herself before her father, who 
resembles Horace in shedding the blood of his own family, 


and asks to be given the punishment suffered by her husband, 
since she has committed the same crime: 


PAULINE [a Félix]. SABINE [& Horace]. ° 
Joins ta fille a ton gendre; ose: que Joins Sabine & Camille, et ta femme 
tardes-tu ? a la scur; 
Tu vois le méme crime, ou la méme Nos crimes sont pareils, ainsi que nos 
vertu. miseres. 
Poly.,V,5; 1721-2. Hor., IV, 7; 1342-3. 


Finally, through the grace of God, Félix is converted, con- 
trary to the source. Corneille departed from the historical 
ending because he wished to show tiie spirit of the lives of the 
saints, where the power of Christianity is the dominant note. 
Whether or not he should have sacrificed historical accuracy 
depends on the credence which may be given, in a work so 
dislinctly Christian, to the miracles and the doctrine of divine 
grace. 

From the foregoing study we may conclude that Polyeucte 
had its origin in suggestions from a group of religious plays 
which appeared shortly before its presentation, and that the 
choice of subject was determined by Bartolommei’s Pollvetto, 
to which the French play shows certain resemblances not found 
in the common source, Surius. Corneille probably read widely 
in saints’ lives and acquainted himself with the spirit of the 
early Christian martyrs and was impressed with the dominant 
note, the power of Christianity in a pagan world, manifesting 
itse!f in conversions, which the Christian mind would interpret 
as due to the grace of God. In the Vulgate he found divergent 
views on the bestowal of grace: one, tnat itis given to God’s 
elect, the other, to those who betieve; hence, it is not neces- 
sary to go to the controversy between Jansenists and Molinists 
to explain the use of this molif, sinee itis born of the subject 
itself. Furthermore, there is no hint in the play of a contro- 
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versial attitude toward the doctrine of grace. The Vulgate 
supplied the dramatist with Scriptural references supplemen- 
tary to those of the source, and the saints’ lives furnished the 
several types of reaction to Christianity, with the possible - 
exception of that of the philosopher Sévére, found perhaps in a 
life of the emperor Alexander Severus. What the legend lacked 
in dramatic motifs was supplied from the contemporary stage, 
Scudéry’s Afort de César, Mairet’s Sophonisbe, and the dram- 
atist’s Cid and Horace. Scudéry furnished the suggestion . 
for opening the play asin the case of Cinna. In the dénouement 
the conversions denote the rejection of the particular for the 
general, in accordance with good poetic practice, the dramatist 
realizing, perhaps, that the audience would not tax him with 
historical inaccuracy, since Surius was not as well known as 
Livy or Seneca. 
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CHAPTER VI 


POMPE 


After bringing out Polyeucte, his first religious play, Cor- 
neille, acting in part on suggestions of friends and critics, 
returned to types which he had previously tried, and composed 
in the same winter a comedy, Le Menteur, and a tragedy based 
on Roman history, La Mort de Pampée (1). Of the latter he said, 
« J'ai fait Pompée pour salisfaire @ ceux qui ne trouvoient pas 
les vers de Polyeucte si puissanls que ceuxde Cima, et leur 
montrer que j’en saurois bien retrouver la pompe quand le 
sujet le pourroit souffrir » (2), showing a certain association of 
the two plays, Cuma and Pumpée, in the mind of the poet. The 
conneclion was, perhaps, closer than he revealed, since it is 
possible that both pieces were sugeested by Scudéry'’s Mort de 
Césur. This play and Pompée present Caesar nfter the battle of 
Pharsalia, discuss the emperor's clemency, and associate with 
him the incongruous figures of Antony and Lepidus. Another 
contributing factor may have been the appearance of Chaul- 
mer’s A/ort de Pompée (1638), bearing the same title as the 
first edition of the play under discussion, with an opening 
scene similar in construction, and presenting Cornélia, Cléo- 
patre, and Photin. Garnier’s Cornéle, of which Corneille made 
some use, couldhardly have suggested the subject, but should 
rather be put with the historical material which Corneille 


(1) Epitre du Menteur, M.-L., IV, 130. 
(2) Zoid. 
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brought together while composing the play. His final decision 
may have been influenced by three other plays dealing with 
subjects from Roman-Egyptian history, which, although 
showing no direct influence, tend to reveal the popular taste, 
a factor to which Corneille gave considerable attention : Ben- 
serade’s Cléopdtre (repr. 1635), Mairet’s Marc-Antoine (repr. 
4635), and Guérin de Bouscal’s Cléoméne (priv. 1639), in which 
Ptolemy appears. 

The principal historical source of Pompée is Lucan’s Phar- 
salia, of which the play seems at first sight to be a drama- 
tization. Corneille’s predilection for the Latin epic has been 
abundantly established, dating from his college days, when he 
received a prize for a French translation of a selection of the 
poem. That the suggestion for writing Pompee did not come 
from this sourceis probable for the reasons given above. Lucan 
was used before by Chaulmer in La Mort de Pompée, but not so 
extensively as by Corneille in his play, with his greater famil- 
iarity with the Latin poet and his established tendency to use 
even the slightest detail of his source. His extensive bor- 
rowings have been amply established, first by himself, then by 
Marty-Laveaux, and more recently by Matzke (3) and 
Dr. Liffert (4). He also made use of Plutarch’s lives of Caesar, 
Pompey, and probably Antony, and the historical works of 
Appian, Dio, Caesar (Civil Wars), and Hirtius. Both Matzke 
and Dr. Liffert have gone into the question of borrowings in 
great detail, the former showing to what extent Plutarch was 
used, and the latter making certain additions to the findings 
of Matzke and, in some cases, adding possible corrections. 
There are, however, some obscure ‘or disputed points, and the 
connection between the play and Scudéry’s Mort de César is yet 
to be discussed. 

Corneille’s explanation for not putting the scene of Pompée 
in adefinite place is that, since Pompey was killed at Pelusium 
and Caesar landedat Alexandria, he did not wish to name either 
place in the play, « de peur que le nom de l’une[ ville] n’arretat 


(3) J. E. Matzke, « The Sources of Corneille’s Tragedy La Mort de Pompée ». 
M. L. N., XV (1900), 142-152. 
(4) Carl Liffert, Der Einfluss der Quellen, etc., chap. on Pompeée. 
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Yimagination de l’auditeur, et ne lui fit remarquer malgré lui 
la fausseté de ce qui s'est passé ailleurs (5) ». In writing the play 
he was thinking of his audience, who were acquainted with the 
historical events as related by Plutarch, and his attitude was 
influenced by criticism of Chaulmer for putting his play « sur 
le bord de la riviere de Peluse ». 

The presence of Antoine and Lépide as the friends of César, 
accompanying him whenever he appears, may best be ex- 
plained by the fact that they are found in Scudéry’s Mort de 
César in identical rdles (6).In both plays Antoine acts as the 
confident of César, and Lépide is asupernumerary, with only 
thirty-six verses in Scudéry and as amute character in Pompée. 
Corneille did not hesitate to use Antoine in the incongruous 
part of César’s confident because of this precedent; and in send- 
ing him with messages of love from César to Cléopatre, he 
shows the first meeting between the young Roman and the 
Egyptian queen, when the former is, asin history, smitten 
with love at first sight and exclaims, 


Et si j’élois César, je !a voudrois aimer 
(Ill, 3; 952), 
Charmion may be explained as the historical confidente of Clec- 
patra in Plutarch’s Antony, or because she appeared in Chaul- 
mer’s play. 

In the opening scene of Pompée the battle of Pharsalia is de- 
scribed, following a suggestion, possibly, from Scudéry’s J/ort 
de César, where a similar description is found in the first 
scene. There are verbal resemblances in the first verse of each 
play : 
le destin se déclare. Ne deliberons plus, le sort en est ietlé. 

Pomp., I, 1; 1. M. de C., 1,1; 4. 
Two counsellors of the king, Achillas and Photin, are found 
in Chaulmer and the sources; the third, Septime, was for- 
merly a soldier under Pompey. 


(5) Eramen de Pompée M.-L., IV, 20. Corneille added, below the list of 
acteurs, « la scene est en Alexandrie ». 

(6) Matzke (op. cit.) was at a loss to explain the presence of these two 
Romans in the play, and sought an explanation in history, which shows them 
as two of the second triumvirate of which Augustus was the third. 
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Corneille supposes a previous meeting of César and Cléo- 
patre (II, 1), in which the former was struck with the beauty 
ofthe young woman. Matzke brings up a similar incident in 
the life of Antony by Plutarch, but fails to note the fact that, 
while using this motif in the case of César, he also preserves it 
in dealing with Antoine (III, 3). 

Cornélie’s attitude toward César (IV, 4) reminds one of 
Emilie. The former saves César from his assassins that she 
herself may punish him for her husband’s death, and the latter 
says of Auguste, 

Sa perle, que je veux, me deviendroit amére, 
Si quelqu’un l'immoloit a d'autres qu’a mon pére. 
Cinna, 1,2; 101-2. 


The scene of the urn (V, 1) recalls the setting of Garnier’s. 
Cornélie and shows certain verbal resemblances noted by Vol- 
taire. In Maréchal’s Jfausolée (acted. 1640) occurs A similar 
scene, with a widow and an urn containing her husband’s 
ashes (7). 

In summary and conclusion: the genesis of Pumpée may be 
traced to suggestions from the contemporary stage as in > 
previous tragedies,in particular to Scudéry’s Jfort de César and 
Chaulmer’s Aort de Pompce. There are certain rather striking 
resemblances to the former, especially the preservation of An- 
loine and Lépide in the incongruous réles of César’s com- 
panions and the use of César as hero. The avoidance of the 
name of Julius Caesar as title of the play may have heen due 
to hesitancy on the part of Corneille to give the public an 
opportunity to connect his play with that of his rival, espe- 
cially since he was conscious, although noone had suspected 
it, of indebtedness to Scndéry in his preceding two tragedies. 
The difficulty in determining the subject of Pumpée may be due 
to the fact that Corneille’s chief purpose was to present Julius 
Caesar, and since the death of Caesar as a subject of tragedy 
had been preemplied by Seudéry, he was forced to choose the 
next most striking episode, which unfortunately failed to 
develop a moral question which would give unity of purpose 


(7) I. 4. Professor Lancaster called my attention to this reference. 
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to the play asa whole. In Pompée the dramatist worked princi- 
pally from the historians and the epic pcet Lucan, depending 
to a.less degree than inany piece since his earlier comedies on 
plays of his own or of others. For the first time he failed to 
introduce the rejected lover into a tragedy. In developing the . 
plot he avoided motifs which he had previously used with good 
effect, such as the dream and the « téte » episode. This with- 
drawal from the stage and its devices for guidance is perhaps 
the explanation of the fact that Pompée seems more like a page 
from history than a purposeful play. 


CHAPTER VII 


RODOGUNE 


Corneille’s predilection for Rodogune (1) may best be ex- 
plained by the fact, which has hitherto not been sufficiently 
shown, that the play had its origin in his previous dramatic 
experience and that itowed less in inception and composition 
to plays of others than any preceding tragedy, As has been 
pointed out in the foregoing chapters, Corneille worked with 
plays before him when writing his tragedies, and the same is 
true for the two comedies immediately preceding Rodogune, 
namely, Le Menteur and La Suite du Menteur. Here for the first 
time he seems to have found in his reading of history the 
suggestion fora play. The story used is that related by Appian 
and Justin of an ambitious Syrian queen, Cleopatra, who was 
willing to sacrifice her two sons to further her plans. The 
reason for the appeal to the dramatist’s imagination was that 
he saw therein an opportunity to present a second Médée (2), 
not the Medea of Seneca, but a character which he could now 
regard as his own creation. The play owed nothing to his-con- 


(1) In explaining his preference for Rodogune Corneille said in 1660, « peul- 
étre y entre-t-il un peu d’amour-propre, ence que celte tragédie me semble étre 
un peu plus a moi que celles qui l’ont précédée », Examen de Rodogune, M.-L., 
IV, 420-24. He points with pride to the « incidents surprenants », as his own 
invention, but he fails to mention the fact that the play is the result of his 
previous dramatic experience. Fontenelle explains the preference on the ground 
that it took Corneille a year to wrile the play (see note of Marly-Laveaux, 
M.-L., IV, 424, n. 1). 

(2) In 1647 Corneille referred to Cléopatre as « celle seconde Médée », in the 
Avertissement de Rodogune, M.-L., IV, 416, 
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temporaries, Rotrou, Mairet, or Scudéry, to whom he was 
conscious of indebtedness in former plays, although no one buf 
himself had been aware of the fact. However, this complete in- 
depencencecannot be established beyond question, since there 
appeared about the same time a play with the same title and 
based on the same story. Gilbert’s Rodogune has generally been 
considered a plagiarism on the ground that Corneille, so frank 
in naming his sources, did not mention it; but this argument 
cannot be used, in view of the dramatist’s silence, as shown 
in this study, in regard to indebtedness to contemporaries. 
Nevertheless, the preponderance of evidence seems to point to 
the independence of Corneille, and hence we may dismiss 
Gilbert forthe moment an: show the wav in which Corneille 
developed the story of the Syrian queen into a play. 

The historical sources which he mentioned are Appian, 
Justin, Josephus, and the d/accabees. He used the historical ma- 
terial in the first and fifth acts, composing the remaining three 
from motifs and situations of his previous plays, Médée, Le 
Cid, and Cinna, with,at least one verse from Horace. 

The four principal characters, Cléopatre, Séleucus, Antio- 
chus, and Rodogune are found with the same names in the 
sources. The historical Cleopatra resembles Médée in wilfulness — 
of character and readiness to sacrifice the lives of her two sons 
to further her ends, and, like her, isdeserted by her husband 
and does not scruple to use poison. Her rival, Rodogune, 
married her husband, but Corneille changes this fo an engage- 
ment, a relationship similar to that between Jason and 
Médeée’s rival, Créuse. Furthermore, according to one his- 
torian, Cleopatra killed her husband after he had married 
Rodogune (3), and Corneille supposes that she committed the 
deed, if for no other reason, to prevent the marriage of her 
husband and her rival, a situation similar to that of Médée, 
who slew Créuse. Cléopatre is depicted in the play as a woman 
of the court, more astute and tactful than her prototype. On 
the stage both she and Médée hesitate before preparing to slay 
their offspring and conquer maternal feelings with similar ar- 


(3) Appian, ‘Roman History, tr. by Worace While, London, Heineman, 1913, 
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guments. In characterizing Rodogune, about whom history is 
almost silent, the dramatist drew on his former creation, Pau- 
line, for both women are willing to take the husband whom 
political reasons dictate and assure us lhat love will follow 
where duty leads. Histury depicts Seleucus and Antiochus as 
ambitious and not much superior in moral character to their 
mother. Their elevation of character is Corneille’s invention 
and is the most extreme case of this kind in plays thus far 
studied. The violence of Créon toward Médée is soflened by 
allowing him to offer her the day of grace, but this is, as we 
have seen, the result of a suggestion from Hardy. Cléopatre in 
Pompée shows a gratitude and a desire for fair play which his- 
tory, perhaps, does not warrant. When M. Lanson speaks of 
Corneille’s « altération des caracteres » as « plus grave, 
et de plus de conséqnuence », he gives as examples Cléo- 
patre (Pompée) — but justifies Corneille in saying that he 
may have followed Baronius instead of Plutarch — Auguste, 
Othon, Flaminius, and Nicoméde (4). In Auguste, as we have 
seen, the dramatist was following Seneca and Suetonius, 
and it is probable that this tendency to alter history does not 
manifest itself in a pronounced way before Rodogune, where 
the historical background was not so well known by the public 
and the critics. 

To bring together the rivals, Cléopatre and Rodogune, whom 
history keeps apart, Cornéille allows Rodogune, sister of the 
hostile Parthian king, Phraates, to be taken prisoner by the 
Syrian army. Thisincidentand the subsequent marriage of th 
prisoner to the future ruler, who becomes enamored of her, 
were suggested bya similar sequence of events in the life of the 
daughter of Cleopatra’s husband, Demetrius : 

Phraates had funeral rites performed for him [Antiochus, brother of Deme- 
trius}] as a king, and married the daughter of Demetrius, vhom Antiochus had 


brought with him (in his expedition against Parthia], and of whom he had 
become enamoured (5). 


Later, in writing uf Rodvgune, Corneille seems to have forgotten. 
(4) G. Lanson, Corneille, Paris, Hachette, 6° éd., 1922, pp. 82-83. 


(5) Justin, History of the World (XXXVIII, 10), tr. bv J. S. Watson, London, 
Bell. 1902. 
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his indebtedness to this passage, for he attributes the change 
to his own invention and justifies himself on theground that if 
is not incompatible with history (6). Justin, however, tells us 
that Demetrius twice abandoned Rodogune and their children 
and was twice captured, the second time near the borders of 
his kingdom — the inference being that he was trying to return 
to his first wife — and when he finally regained his throne, he 
was apparently restored to the good graces of his wife for a 
time, since he afterwards came to the assistance of his mother- 
in-law, Cleopatra, who subsequently « fled into Syria to her 
daughter and son-in-law, Demetrius (7) ». . 
‘That the choice of the son as ruler should rest with the 
mother, Cléopatre, may come from an incidentin Justin, which 
occured at the time of the events described in the play: 


During these unnatural contentions in the kingdom of Syria (i. e. the events 
of which the plot of Rodogune forms a part) Ptolemy, king of Evypt, died, 
leaving the kingdom of Egypt to his wife, and one of her two sons, which- 
soever she herself should choose (8). 


The Egyptian queen, however, was deprived of her right, 
since the people compelled her to name the elder of the two 
sons. If Corneille had this incident in mind, he may have sup- 
posed that the sons of the Syrian queen were twins for the pur- 
pose of giving to her the sole right of choice, she alone knowing, 
in that case, which was first born. 

The suggestion for opening the play on the day of the 
wedding of the rival of Cléopatre comes from Médée, the mar- 
riage to take place with her son, however, and not her hus- 
band. As Médée was to be driven into exile, so the Syrian 
queen sees herself about to be dethroned and the woman, who 
in the play was engaged toher husband, about to take her 
place. « La cruelle proposition » (9) which each woman makes 
with a view of ridding herself of her rival is nothing more 
than a variant ofthe « téle » motif found in Guillén de Castro 


(6) Examen (1660) de Rodogune, M.-L., IV, 420. 
(7) Op. cit., XXXIX, 1. 

(8) Ibid., XX XIX, 8. 

(9) Examen de Rodogune, M.-L., IV, 425. 
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and used in Le Cid and Cinna (10): the head of the other 
woman is the price which the sons are to pay for either the 
throne or the love of Rodogune. This proposal and the sub- 
sequent reactions of the sons fill the greater part of the non- 
historical second, third, and fourth acts. 

Thus the historical sourcés and Corneille’s previous dra- 
matic experience are sufficient to explain the genesis and the 
composition of Rodogune. The evidence, however, for Corneille’s 
independence of Gilbert remains to be given. 

In both plays thesons love the captive princess ; their mother 
offers to give the throne to the one who will kill the princess ; 
the latter offers to marry the one who will kill his mother; one 
of the brothers offers to yield the throne to the other in 
exchange for the princess, and the other contends that he who 
is to rule should marry the princess (11). None of these motifs 
is found in the historical sources; but the « téte » motif goes 
back in each case to two plays of Corneille, Ze Cid and Cinna, 
trom which, however, Gilbert might have taken it as well as 
Corneille. The most convincing evidence of Corneille’s priority 

is found in the fact that none of his contemporaries accused 
him of plagiarism, which would hardly be true had they been 
given an opportunity to provea clearer case than that of Le 
Cid. That later critics should take the same view is due in part 
to the fact that they have been laboring under a misconception 
of Corneille’s relation to his dramatic contemporaries, thinking 
that he worked almost independently of them. Suspicion seems, 
on the other hand, to center on Gilbert owing to the fact that 
his names are not those of the historical accounts, while those 
of Corneille are, and itseems strange that he should thus 
seek to conceal his sources, if they were historical, since it 
was good dramatic practice to reveal them (12). The other 


~~ 


(10) See note 23 of foregoing chapter on Le Cid. 

(11) Cf. Gilbert, Il, 4 with Corneille, I, 3; Gilbert, IIIf, 2, 3, with Corneille, 
WI, 3 5 Gilbert, IV, 3 with Corneille, Ul, 4; Gilbert, IV, 4, with Corneille, 
Il, 5 
(12) Corneille preserved the names found in the sources and the historic 
roles, whereas Gilbert used the same story, but changed the names. Gilbert 
used the name of Rhodogune for the queen, Darie and Artaxerce for the sons, 
Hydaspe for the husband, and Lidie for the caplive princess, With the excep- 
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alternative is to accept the explanation ordinarily given, that 
he made an attempt to rewrite Corneille’s play, of which he 
had seen the first four actsin manuscript or heard them read. 
Since the lifth act is quite different, he may haveeither not 
known that of Corneille or else tried to show some originality. 
He probably kept tie title used by Corneille because he wished 
to have his play given atanother theatre asa rival] to Corneille’s 
play, a common practice ofthe day. Moreover, since the name 
of Cléopatre does not appear in the spoken portion of Cor- 
neille’s play, he may have Lelieved that the name of Corneille’s 
leading character was tual of is title, Rocogune, and been led 
in this way to assign tuis name to his own principal role. 
Finally, it can be shown that Gilbert could have worked with 
Corneille’s play before him without recourse to the historical 
sources, since the incidents which he uses may all be found 
with minor exceptions in that play (43). 

The play opens on the « Jour illustre», when the queen, Cléo- 
patre, is to declare which of her twin sons was born first, there- 
by naming the future ruler, who is to wed the captive princess 
Rodogune, and thus concluding peace between the warring 
houses of Syria and Parthia. This is Corneille’s invention, but 
the choice of the wedding day for the action of the play was 
suggested, as we have seen, by J/édée, and the uniting of the 
two houses through the marriage of the captive princess to the 
future ruler has been shown to havea parallel in the union 
of the captive daughter of Demetrius to the Parthian king 
Phraates. The dramatist supposes that through atreaty with 
the Parthians the queen is to giveher son in marriage to the 
woman who was engaged to her husband Démétrius (histori- 
cally she was married to him). She will, thereby, be replaced 
on the throne by the woman whom she hates, for reasons 


tion of Lidie and Hydaspe these names are found in Justin, and seem to be 
chosen at random. Hydaspe may have been suggested by Hystaspes in Justin, 
who mentions « Darius the son of Hystaspes », but the latter has no son 
named Artaxerxes. The city of Susa, substituled for the historic scene of the 
play, Seleucia, is found in Justin. 

(13) 1 have not read Gilbert’s play, owing to its inaccessibility. Professor 
Lancaster. kindly put his notes at my disposal and suggested the arguments 
for Corneille’s priority. 
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similar to those of Médée in respect to Créuse, and, lence, 
she will be animated throughout the play by a similar desire 
to despatch her rival. As in history, she will not hesitate to 
plot the death of hersons, thus resembling Médée. In the first 
scene are recounted the main historical incidents leading up to 
those of the play. Corneille follows lis suurces in telling how 
Tryphon (at first called Diodotus) started a revolt against the 
queen Cléopatre (after her husband, Démétrius, had been 
captured by the Parthians) and won over half of the kingdom. 
He then supposes that the queen, fearful for the safety of lier 
two sons, had sent them out of the kinguum, following a 
suggestion, pernaps, from Appian, who says « sne had sent 
Grypus (¢.e. Antiochus) to Athens... to be educated » (14). 
In the play the boys Lave been reared at Memphis, at the 
court of their uncle (I, 1; 87-8). Marty-Laveaux points out nat 
Corneille makes here an historical error, fur it was Cleopatra’s 
uncle, not her brother, wiio was reigning in Egypt atthe time. 
Since the change is unessential tu tiie development of the plot, 
the error may be due to a passage in Justin: 

Mittit (¢. e. Ptolemy) igitur ingentia Grypo auxilia, et filiam Tryphaenam 

Gripo nupturam, ut populos in auxilium wepotis... sollicitaret (15). 
Here the relationship of Plolemy and Grypus (Anticchus) Is 
expressed by the word wepos, which may be translated by 
« nephew » (16),and Corneille might have thovght that the 
uncle whose daughter Antiochus afterwards married was the 
brother of the Cleopatra cof the play and was reigning when 
Antiochus and Seleucus were boys. 

After the capture of Démétrius by the Parthians, the Syrian 
queen marries her brother-in-law, Antiochus, being persuaded 
to do so by the people ({. 1; 47-49), a motif which Corneille 
later attributed to his own invention, but which really came 
from Josephus : 


Cleopatra sent to him [Antiochus] and invited bim to marry her, and to 
take the kingdom. The reasons why she made this invitation were these : that 


- (14) Appian’s Roman [istory, Ul, p. 235. 

(15) Justini Hist., XX XIX, 2. 

(16) « nepos, Filius fratris aut suroris, » Du Cange, Glos. Med. Inf. Lat., 
V, 587. 7 
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her friends persuaded her to it, and that she was afraid for herself, in case 
some of the people of Seleucia should deliver up the city lo Trypho (17). 


Appian, Josephus, and Justin agree that Antiochus comes 
and defeats Trypho as in the play. The rumor that Démétrius 
had died before Cléopatre decides to marry Antiochus is an 
invention of the dramatist, as is also the wish of the queen that 
_ Antiochus should put one of her sons on the throne(I, 4; 
59-60). Corneille explains that he wished to put the heroine in 
as favorable a light as possible (18). After the marriage of 
Antiochus to Cléopatre, the new king makes war against the 
Parthians, historically to free his brother, but in the play 
because of his « ardeur militaire », a change necessitated by 
the fact that in the play Démétrius is already dead. The new 
king is at first successful in his campaign, as in the sources. 
The narrative is here interrupted and in the following two 
scenes (I, 2, and 3) the two brothers appear. 

Antiochus and Séleucus speak of their love for Rodogune, 
for whom each would willingly forego the crown. This unhis- 
torical motif Corneille afterwards used in Nicomeé./e (19). Their 
rivalry is to be conditioned, however, on fair play, in which 
friendship is not to be endangered. That they should be actuated 
by such noble sentiments is, as has been said, not compatible 
with history. Asin the case of Cléopatre, so here the dramatist 
preferred to depict his characters with tendencies as good as 
possible. One.is reminded of friendships such as that of David 
and Jonathan, and it is at least interesting to note that Cor- 
neille was using as ono of his sources an account of the Jews 
(Josephus). 

The exposition, interrupted by theappearance of the brothers, 
is again resumed at the request «of Timagene : 


Mais, de grace, achevez Phistoire commencée (20). 


(17) Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, tr. by Wm. Whiston, Philadelphia, 
Grize, 1829, 2 v.; XII, vii, sec. t. In 1660 Corneille said in the examen to the 
play: « Cléopatre mépousa Antiochus qu’en haine de ce que son mari avoil 
épousé Rodoyune chez les Parthes, ct je fais qu'elle ne l’épouse que par la 
nécessité de ses affaires,... », M.-L., [V, 424. 

(18) Examen de Rodogune, IV, 424. 

(19) As did Racine subsequently in Mithridate. 

(.0) I, 4; 215. 
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The artificial nature of the exposition is apparent, since Tima- 
géne, living at -the court of Cléopatre’s brother might be sup- 
posed to know something about the events which took place 
in the kingdom of Syria. Antiochus, we are told, meets defeat 
and takes his life as in Appian (21). This brings us to the events 
immediately preceding those of the play. After the death of 
Antiochus, the queen hears that her first husband, whom she 
believed dead, is living: the false report and subsequent rec- 
tification are not found in the sources. She also hears that 
Démeétrius, incensed at his wife’s marriage to Antiochus, has 
determined to marry Rodogune : 

Que piqué jusqu’au vif contre son hyménée, 

Son ame a limiter s’étoit déterminée 

(vs. 232-3), 

This excuse is an invention and is a motive given by Appian 
for Cleopatra’s marriage to Antiochus. The desire of Démétrius 
to place Rodogune on the throne and to insure the inheritance 
to their children (I, 4; 241-8) is historically improbable, as has 
been shown, but it is used to justify Cléopatre in her anger 
toward her faithless husband, who is depicted as inexorable 
at the entreaties of his wife : 

On a beau la défendre, on a beau le prier, 


On ne rencontre en lui qu’un juge inexorable 
(vs. 238-39), 


thus making of him a second Jason. The « embiache » which 
the queen prepares for him (1, 4 ; 259) is in Appian (22), who 
seems to be the sole authorily for attributing the death of 
Demetrius to his wife (23) : | 


Le Roi meurt, et, dit-on, par la main de la Reine 
(vs. 263). 


The sons of Démétrius, therefore, have the death of a father to 
avenge, a situation similar to that of Chiméne and Emilie. 
Furthermore Rodogune, historically the second wife, in the 


(24) Justin and Josephus say he was killed. 

(22) See extract from Appian given by Corneille, M.-L., IV, 414. 

(23) Appian’s Roman History, Ul, 235. Justin and Josephus say that he was 
slain al Tyre. 
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play the fiancée of Démétrius, finds herself in a like position. 
Hence, one of the motifs of the play will be vengeance and 
Rodogune, following the example of Chimene and Emilie, 
will offer her love for the death of the slayer of Démétrius. 

Corneille may have found in Justina suggestion for Cléo- 
patre’s cruelties toward her prisoner, Rodogune. We read that 
Tryphaena, wife of Grypus (Antiochus of the play), falsely 
accusing her husband of undue affection toward her sister 
Cleopatra, sent soldiers into the temple, where her sister was 
hiding, with orders to kill her: « They, going into the temple, 
and not being able to drag her away, cut off her hands while 
she was embracing the statue of the goddess» (24). The 
« sufferings of captivity » (25), which Tryphaena did not 
wish her sister to escape are similar to those which Cléopatre 
desired to inflict on Rodogune, for Laonice says: 


Rodogune captive est livrée & sa haine. 

Tous les maux qu’un esclave endure dans les fers, 
Alors sans moi, mon frére, elle les edt soufferts. 
La Reine, a la g@ner prenant mille délices, 

Ne commettoit qu’& moi l'ordre de ses supplices. 


(I, 4; 264-8.) 

After the capture of Rodogune, Corneille supposes that the 
enraged Parthians lay siege to Séleucie for the purpose of 
freeing her, are forced to withdraw because of an invasion 
of their own country by the Armenians, and the captive 
princess wins over the future king of Syria through her charms 
and in the end marries him (26). This sequence of events is 
based on a similar one which took place at the court of Parthia, 
according to Appian and Justin. When Demetrius was cap- 
tured by the Parthians, Antiochus marched against them, 
demanding the release of his brother (27). « lt was then that 
Phraates sent Demetrius into Syria, witi a body of Parthians, 
to seize the throne, so that Antiochus might be recalled from 
Parthia to secure his own dominions » (28). Antiochus was 


(24) Justin, XXXIX, 3. 

(25) Ibid 

(26) I, 45 271-288. 

(27) Appian, Syrian Wars, sec. 68 (Rom. Hist., tr. by White, II, 235). 
(28) Justin, XXXVHI, 10. 
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defeated and Phraates « married the daughter of Demetrius, 
whom Antiochus had brought with him, and of whom he had 
become enamored » (29). 

With the completion of the exposition Corneille presents 
Rodogune (I, 5), who, according to the treaty, is to marry, 
unhistorically, the future ruler of Syria. As in former plays 
(Médée, Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, and Polyeucte) he supposes that 
a choice must be made between two lovers, and in Rodogune 
he depicts the woman as subordinating duty to love, recalling 
Pauline (Polyeucle) : 


Quelque époux que le ciel veuille me destiner, 
C’est a lui pleinement que je veux me donner. 
Lihymen me le rendra précieux a son tour, 

Et le devoir fera ce qu’auroit fait l'amour, 

Sans crainte qu’on reproche a mon humeur foreée 
Qu’un autre qu’un mart régne sur ma pensée (30). 


Pauline had said, 


Je donnai par devoir a son affection 

Tout ce que l'autre avoit par inclination (31), 
and her course throughout the play is like that which Rodo- 
gune now plans for herself. 

In the opening scene of the second act Corneille introduces 
Cléopatre, for whose characterization he draws largely on his 
Médée. The situations are similar. In bolh plays it is the 
wedding day of the rival ofthe heroine, who has been sup- 
planted in the affections of her husband. The heroine has al- 
ready done away witha member of her own family to accom- 
plish her ends (32), and she has been forced into an agreement 
by which she is to be virtually, if not lilerally, driven out. She 
has two sons whom she will not hesitate to put to death, and 
she considers her rival « insatlable », for, after stealing her 
husband’s affections, she now wishes to lake her most cherished 
possession, the scepter, which takes the place of the robe of 


(29) Ibid. 

(30) ltodogune, 1, 5; 375-4, 377-80. 

(31) Polyeucte, I, 3; 215-6. 

(32) Médée slew her brother, Cleopatre, her husband. 
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Médée. Like her prototype she is self-reliant, and we can imag- 
ine her exclaim in answer to the question, « Que vous reste- 
teil ? » 
Moi, dis-je, el c’est assez (33). 
In giving vent to her wrath she recalls Médée (34), from whom 
she differs, however, in the display of greater tact, since she 
has learned the ways of the court. She knows the value of con- 
cealing her feelings until the proper moment : 
..- haine dissimulée, 


Digne vertu des rois, noble secret de cour, 
Eclatez, il est temps, et voici notre jour (404-6), 


and does not need the advice of a Nérine, who thusspeaks to 
Médée, 

Modérez les bouillons de cette violence, 

Et laissez déguiser vos douleurs au silence (35). 


Rodogune is the « rivale insatiable », who, like Créuse, is not 
satisfied with stealing the affections of another’s husband : 


CLEOPATRE. MEDEE. 


C’est encor, c’est encor celte méme C’est trop peu de Jason, que ton ceil 


ennemie me dérobe, 
Qui cherchoit ses honneurs dedans C’est trop peu de mon lit: tu veux 
mon infamie. encor ma robe, 


Rod., Il, 1; 415-6. Rivale iusatiable. 
Méd., 1V, 1; 961-3. 


Cléopatre will not part with the sceptre, but Médée will give 
up her robe as a means of vengeance : 


CLAOPATRE, MEDEE. 
Tremble, te dis-je; et songe, en dépit Tu Vlauras: mon refus seroit un nou- 
du traité, veau crime : 
Que pour t’en faire un don je ’ailrop Mais je t’en veux parer pour étre ma 
acheté. viciime. 
Rod., II, 1; 425 6. Méd., 1V, 1; 969-70. 


The jealousy of Cléopatre is next depicted aroused, as in the 
case of Médée, by thoughts of the approaching wedding, about 
which she anxiously inquires : 


(33) Médée, 1, 5; 320. 
(34) Cf. Rodogune, Il, 4 with Médée I, 4. 
(35) Médée, I, 5 ; 281-2. 
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CLEOPATRE. 


Laonice, veux-tu que le peuple s’ap- 


préte 


Au pompeux appareil de cette grande 


féte ? 
Rod., II, 2; 427-8, 


MEDER, 


Eh bien? Nérine, & quand, & quand 
cet hyménée ? 
En ont-ils choisi l’heure? en sais-tu la 
journée ? 
Méd., 1, 5; 273-4, 


- Itisjealousy aroused through loss of power rather than of love; 
forher ruling passion, as Justin depicted her, is ambition to 
reign. In this respect she resembles the Egyptian queen of the 
same name, as Corneille conceived her character : 


CLEOPATRE. 


J’aurois vu Nicanor 6pouser Rodogune, 

Si content de lui plaire et de me 
dédaigner, 

Il edt vécu chez elle en me laissant 
régner. 


Je trouve qu’& bien examiner l’his- 
toire, elle [(Cléop&tre, reine d’Egypte] 
n’avoil que de l’ambition sans amour. 

Examen de Pompée, M.-L., IV, 23. 


After betraying, from desire of 
power, her husband Demetrius (i. e. 
of Cleopatra of the play) (36)... 


Rod., Il, 2; 464-6. 


Cléopatre intrigues to gain time, as did Medea in Euripides. It 
will be recalled that Corneille, following a suggestion from 
Hardy, allowed Créon to offer to Médée the day of grace needed 
to carry out herplansof vengeance. Cléopatre is, therefore, 
more of a dynamic force, unlike her prototype, who is an 
opportunist : 


CLEOPATRE. 


Et moi, j’accordai tout pour obtenir 


du temps, 


crEon [a Médée]. 


Pour en délibérer, et choisir le quar- 
tier, 


Le temps est un trésor plus grand De grace ma bonté te donne un jour 


qu’on ne peut croire. 
Rod., II, 2; 514-5. 


entier. 
Méd., I1, 2; 503-4. 


In II, 3 Cléopatre falsely accuses Rodogune of the death of 
Démétrius and calls on her sons to avenge their father. The 
proposal which she now makes, that the throne shall go to him 
who kills Rodogune, is a variant of the « téte » motif, foundin 
Guillén de Castro and used in Le Cidand in Cinna (37) : 


(36) Justin, XXXIX, 2. 
(37) See note 23 of foregoing chapter on Le Cid. 
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CLEOPATRE. ' CHIMENE. 
Si vous voulez régner, le trdne est 4 <A tous vos cavaliers je demande sz 
ce prix. téte: 
oe ee ee lw heh heh le eh) e)6C Oui, qu’un d’eux me l’apporte et je 
La mort de Rodogune en nommera suis sa conquéte. 
l’ainé. Le Cid, IV, 5; 1401-2. 
Rod., Il, 3; 642, 645. EMILIE. 


S’il me veut posséder, Auguste doit” 


a périr : 
Sa téte est le seul prix dont il peut 
m’acquérir, 
Cinna, I, 2; 55-6. 
This motif is used later in the case of Rodogune (Ill, 4). 
Willingness to allow Cléopatre to reign, as expressed by 
Séleucus, is incompatible with history, but is in line with 
Corneille’s ennobling of his character : 


SELEUCUS. 


L’ambition n'est pas notre plus grand One of his (2. e. Demetrius’s) sons, 
Seleucus, for having assumed the dia- 


desir. 
Régnez, nous le verrons tous deux dem without his mother’s consent, 
avec plaisir. was put to death by her. 
Rod., Il, 3; 609-10. Justin, XX XIX, 1. 


However, Séleucus shows a tendency to disregard his mother’s 
wishes in the following scene, as suggested in the passage cited 
above from Justin : 


Régnons, et son courroux ne sera que foiblesse 
(IT, 4; 747). 

In II, 2 and 3 Rodogune tells us that she was an eye-witness 
of the death of Démétrius, who called on her for vengeance. 
Iler presence at the time was suggested, perhaps, by a similar 
situation in Le Cid : 


RODOGUNE. CHIMENE. 
Telle queje le vis, quand tout percé de Sire, mon pére est mort; mes yeux 
coups Ont vu son sang 
Il me cria: « Vengeance! Adieu: je Couler a gros bouillons de son géné- 
meurs pour vous! » reux flanc. 
_Hod., III, 3; 861-2. Le Cid, II, 8; 659-60. 


Like Chimane, when love is about to make her forget her duty 
to the dead, she recalls the circumstances connected with the 
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slaying, as an aid to her weakening will (cf. Rod. Ill, 3; 
855-62 with Le Cid IV, 1; 1125-34). 


RODOGUNE. CHIMENR. 
Rapportez & mes yeux son image san- Yous qui rendez la force 4 mes ressen- 
glante.  - liments, 
Rod., III, 3; 859. Voiles, crépes, habits, lugubres orne- 
ments. 


Le Cid, IV, 1; 1135-6, 
One verse seems to have been suggested by Hurace (38) : 


RODOGUNE. CaMILLE. 


J'allois baiser la main quit’arracha Et baiser une main qui me pereé le 
la vie. cour. 
Rod., II, 3; 864. | Hor., IV, 4; 1234. 


In the following scene (IlI, 4) Rodogune makesa proposal to 
the two princes similar to that of Cléopatre in II, 3, saying that 
if they would win her love, they must avenge the death of 
Démeétrius, 

Pour gagner Rodogune il faut venger un pére; 

. Je me donne &a ce prix : osez me mériler (III, 4; 1044-5), 
the use of the « téte » motif, as has been shown. According to 
Appian Cleopatra feared lest Seleucus might put her to death 
to avenge his father (39); hence, the double reason used by 
Rodogune in urging the sdns to slay Cléopalre. Both Antiochus 
and Séleucus shun the thought of commitling murder, the 
former desiring to reconcile the two women, and the latter 
willing to forego both throne and princess. 

The opening scene of act IV shows us Rodogune in the 
presence of the man wham she loves and from whom she tries 
in vain to keep tho secret. The proposal that her love shall be 
won only through avenging the death of Démétrius is made 
with the assurance thatit will not be carried out, being used 
to gain time. Forshe desires to follow her duly as demanded by 
the treaty, marrying the ono who shall reign. Then, too, her 
royal birth demands that she wed only a king: 


(38) See the chapter on Horace in this study, remarks on verse 1234, where 
this motif is attributed to the influence of Mairet’s Sophonisbe. 

(39) See Corneille’s extract from Appian, M.-L., IV, 415; « soil qu'elle crai- 
gait qu'il ne la vouldt venger,... ». 
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L’orgueil de ma naissance enfle encor mon courage, 

Et quelque grand pouvoir que l’amour ait sur moi, 

Je n’oublierai jamais que je me dois unroi (IV, 1; 1228-30). 
In this respect she resembles the Infante in Le Cid. 

Antiochus now tries to appeal to maternal love (IV, 2and 3), 

nature, to which Cléopatre pretends to yield : | 
En vain j'ai résisté, 
La nature est trop forte, et mon ccur s’est dompte. 
Rod., IV, 3; 1861-2. 
This theme seems to be an echo of Médée and comes up again 
in V, 1, where some parallels will be given. 

In the last scenes of act lV (sc. 4-7) Cléopatre mocks at the 
credulity of Rodogune and Antiochus, complains of her lot 
and the miscarriage of her plans, but declares that she will yet 
be able to avenge herself. She prepares to kill her sons, but has 
a short struggle with maternal feelings, which she is able, like 
Médée, to vanquish : 

Sors de mon ceeur, nature, ou fais qu'ils [mes fils] m’obéissent 
(IV, 7; 1491). 

In the interval between acts 1V and V Cléopatre kills one of 
her sons, Séleucus, evidence of a return to the historical 
sources abandoned in the first act: 

Seleucus.., was put to death by her [Cleopatra] (40). 
After her failure to accomplish the death of her rival through 


an appeal to her sons, she had found that they were united in 
their purpose of protecting her; hence their death was neces- 
sary 


Ii me les faut percer pour aller jusqu’a toi [Rodogune] 
(vs. 1486). 


She began with Séleucus, since he was the first to divine his 
mother’s intentions : 

Mais déja l’un [Séleucus] a vu que je les veux punir (vs. 1493), 
The historians give several reasons for her killing Séleucus: 


As soon as Seleucus assumed the diadem after the death of his father 
Demetrius, his mother shot him dead with an arrow, either fearing lest he 


(40) Justin, op. cit., XXXIX, 4. 
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should avenge his father’s murder or moved by an insane hatred for every- 
body (41). 

One of his sons, Seleucus, for having assumed the diadem without his 
mother’s consent, was put to death by her (42). 


It will be observed that in the play Séleucus merely thinks 
about taking the diadem (II, 4 ; 744-5), but does not try to du 
so, although he was historically the heir, a fact that Cleopatre 
reveals to him (1V, 6; 1419). 

When Gleopatrs returns from the murder (V, 1), her task is 
but half done, and she hesitates, like Médée, before complet-. © 
ing it, restrained for a moment by maternal feelings. Her 
monologue (V, 4) has some-points of resemblance with that of 
Médée about to slay her children after the death of Créon and 
Créuse (Médee, V, 2). Both women look upon their children as 
offspring of a faithless husband, reminding her ever of his infi- 
delity : 

CLEOPATRE. MEDEE. 
Reste du sang ingrat d’un époux infi- C’est vous, petils ingrats. 

déle. Rod., V, 1; 1515. Med., V, 53 1533. 

Antiochus and Rodogune are about to enter (V, 2) to partake 
ofthe nuptial cup, 

.. suivant le vieil ordre en Syrie usité (V, 2; 1542), 


a custom of which I have not found mention in the sources. 
When the couple are seated, Cléopatre sends for the cup, which 
is poisoned (V, 3), but, before they can drink, Timageéne 
returns with news of the death of Séleucus, repeating his dying 
words of warning (V, 4). Suspicions are aroused, Rodogune 
and Antiochus refuse. to drink, and Cléopatre, seeing herself 
again foiled in her attempt to rid herself of her rival and the 
heir to the throne, drinks the poison herself and dies with 
curses on her lips: 


Et pour vous souhaiter tous les malheurs ensemble, 


Puisse naltre de vous un fils qui me ressemble | 
(V, 4; 1823-4) (43). 


Historically Antiochus forced his mother to drink the poison, 
(41) Appian, op. cit., II, 235. 


(42) Justin, op. cit., XX XIX, 1. 
(43) Marty-Laveaux (1V, 507) gives the following note to this verse: « Cor- 
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but not so in the play, because, as Corneille said in 1647, he - 
wished to give more elevation to the character of the son: « Je 
l’aifle dénouement] méme adouci tant quej’ai puen Antiochus, 
que j'avois fait trop honnéte homme, dans le reste de l’ouvrage, 
pour forcer a la finsa mére a s’empoisonner soi-méme (44). » 
But Cléopatre’s self-destruction as a crowning act of strong will 
is so well prepared that one is inclined to think that Corneille’s 
altention was centered rather on the heroine, who remained 
unconquered even to the end : 


Mais j’ai cette douceur dedans cette disgrace 
De ne voir point régner ma rivale en ma place 
(V, 4; 1815-6). 

In conclusion : Rodogune is the first tragedy which Corneille 
wrote without help of plays of others, if Gilbert’s play of the 
same name may be excluded from consideration in this 
connection. its inception may be explained by the opportunity, 
which the historical material furnished, of depicting another 
Médée. In addilion to A/édée, Le Cid and Polyeucte were drawn 
on. The historical data were used in the first and fifth acts, and 
the play was composed for the most part from motifs and sit- 
uations of the dramatist’s previous plays. Since the histor- 
ical background was not so well known, Corneille did not 
hesitate to make certain changes for dramatic reasons or for 
the sake of the dienséances, an example of the latter being the 
change of relationship of Demetrius and Rodogune. Supple- 
‘mentary incidents needed to round out the plot Corneille 
gathered from the history of the period treated, denoting a 
preference for fact rather than for invention. 


neille paratl se rappeler ici un passage de la Médéc de Sénéque dont il n’avait 
Fas profité en traitant ce sujet: 


Quoque non aliud queam 
Pejus precari, liberos similes patri 
Similesque matri. 
(Acte I, scéne 1, vers 23-25.) » 


(44) Avertissement de Rodogune, M.-L., IV, 415. 


CITAPTER VIII 


THEODORE 


Théodore was presented in 1645 or early in 1646, a year or 
two after -Rodogune, and represents a return to the lives of the 
saints used in Polyeucte. As in the latter play, the subject was 
probably suggested by Bartolommei, an Italian contemporary 
of Corneille, who wrote among other religious plays Polietto 
and Teodora (1). According to Saint Ambrosein De Virginibus, 
which Corneille cites as one of his sources (2), the martyrdom 
of Saint Theodora took place in Syria. It therefore suggested the 
atmosphere of Rodogune, which in turn brought Médée to the 
dramatist’s mind, the former being based to a great extent on the 
latter. Then, too, one of the sources of 7héodore furnished the 
motif of abandonment for love of another as in Médéé and Rodo- 
gune, and to this Corneille added that of revenge, common, also, 
to these two plays. The present play owes much to these two 
tragedies, and under their influence became secular in purpose, 
representing a development in the theatre of Corneille similar 
to the evolution ofthe medieval Miracle play, based like Po- 


(1) To M. Henri Hauvette is due the credit for the suggestion of the expla- 
nation of the genesis of Polyeucte and Théodore. He says that Corneille borrowed 
little from the Italian dramatist, but shows that their common source is Surius, 
Vite sanctorum, that Corneille followed Bartolommei in certain departures 
from the source in Polyeucte and that he chose Antioch rather than Alexandria 
as the scene of Théodore, following the example of Bartolommei. « Un pré- 
curseur italien de Corneille, Girolamo Bartolommei, » Ann. de UUniv. de 
Grenoble, IX (1897), 559-577. 

(2) Epftre (1646) to Théodore, M.-L., V, 9. 
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lyeucte and Théodore on the saints’ lives. The religious element 
dominant in the first play now becomes secondary and epi- 
sodic. 

Marty-Laveaux called attention to the Tragédie de sainte 
Agnés by Pierre Troterel, sieur d’Aves, published at Rouen in 
1615, and adds, « peut-étre y a-t-il [Corneille] puisé Ja malheu- 
reuse idée de mettre en scéne une vierge chrétienne condamnée 
& la prostitution »; but concludes that « il n’y a pas pris autre 
chose » (3). In view of the opinion of M. Hauvette it is not prob- 
able that Corneille got from Troterel’s play the suggestion for 
Théodore, since it was printed years before and offered no 
dramatic elements other than those found in Saint Ambrose’s 
life of Saint Agnes, a common source of the two plays. It may 
be true that, when Corneille had found Teodora among Bar- 
tolommei’s plays, he recalled that Trotere] had treated a similar 
subject, a virgin condemned to prostitution ; but Corneille 
made no use of the play, having Ambrose’s Agnes before him 
in Surius. Credit is again due to M, Hauvette for calling atten- 
tion to Corneille’s use of the Agnes legend (4), but he fails to 
mention the specific source (Ambrose in Surius) or to point 
out the dramatist’s borrowings. 

M. Martinenche suggests a possible Spanish source, Cal- 
deron’s Los Dos amantes del cielo, but the resemblances which 
he finds may be traced to the life of Saint Agnes, which the 
French critic overlooked (8). 

Corneille had already used in writing Polyeucte the Vite 
sanctorum compiled by Surius and enlarged by Mosander (6). 
In this collection there are two accounts of Theodora and 
Didymus, one written by Saint Ambrose (7), whom Corneille 


(3) M.-L., V, 4. 

(4) Op. cit. 

(5) E. Martinenche, La Comedia espagnole en France, Paris, Hachette, 1900, 
pp. 261-2. The love episode between Théodore and Placide is here incorrectly 
attributed to influence of Calderén’s play, since its source is the Saint Agnes 
legend. 

(6) M.-L., IIL, 475. | 

(7) « Martyrium S. Theodore virginis a S. Ambrosio scriptum, » libro 
secundo De Virginibus, the text of which is given in M.-L., V, 108-111, Saint 
Ambrose does nol mention Theodora or Didymus by name, but refers to them 
as puella and frater. 
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mentions in the Epitre de Théodore (8), and the other by Meta- 
phrastes (9). In these two accounts it is related that Theodora 
was brought to trial as a Christian and that she was sentenced 
to the brothel for failure to recant. She was subsequently 
rescued from this place by Didymus (ora /rater) who exchanged 
clothes with he?, allowing her to escape in the guise of a soldier 
while he remained clad as a woman. Freed from this peril she 
appeared in the place of martyrdom where she was joined by 
Didymus, who again offered help, proposing to give his life 
for hers. A dispute arose between the two which ended in the 
death and martyrdom of both. 

The life of Saint Agnes used by Corneille was written by 
Saint Ambrose and is found in Surius (10). In the works of Am- 
brose it.occurs among the Epistole segregate. When Corneille 
referred to Ambrose he mentioned only De Virginibus and 
commentators have failed tosee his indebtedness to the Lpis- 
tole. The legend of Saint Agnes furnished the dramatic ele- 
ments missing in the Theodora account. It tells the story of the 
Roman prefect’s son who fell violently in love with the beauty 
of the maiden. When he tells her of his love, she spurns him, 
calling him the vilest of names, and saying that she has another 
lover far superior to him in wealth and rank. The young man 
is filled with jealousy and, prostrated on his bed, sends for the 
doctors : 


Audiens insanissimus juvenis, amore carpitur caco, et inler angustias animi 
et corporis anhelo cruciabatur spiritu, Inter héec lecto prosternitur, et per 
alta suspiria ainor a medicis aperitur, P. L., 814-5. 


His father, the prefect, comes to his help. He calls Agnes be- 


(8) M.-L., V, 9. 

(9) « Vita S. virginis Theodore el Didymi martyris » ex Simeone Metaphraste, 
the text of which is given in M.-L., V, 103-108. In this account the names of 
Theodora and Didymus are found. 

(10) « Vita S, Agnetis Virg. et Mart. » per D. Ambrosium episc. Mediolan. 
scripta, found in Surius, Historiz seu vite sanctorum juxta optimam coloniensem 
editionem, Auguste Taurinorum, 1875, vol. I, pp. 525 ff. This edition is found 
in the Library of Congress at Washington, The life of Saint Agnes is under 
date of January 21, This text is practically the same as that of Migne, P.L., 
XVII, cols, 814 ff., which I have used in this chapter, since Surius was not as 
accessible as Migne. 
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fore him, hoping that she will give up her lover, whose iden- 
tity he asks her in vain to reveal, when friends of the prefect 
tell him that the lover of the maiden is Christ. He is overjoyed 
at learning that she is a Christian, for he can use, to further 
the interests of his son, the several means of torture devised 
against Christians to make them recant. He first suggests pros- 
titution, approved by the Emperor, but finding that mere 
threats will not weaken the maiden’s fortitude, he orders her 
to be thrown into a brothel. This done, the prefect’s son goes 
to the place and, entering, tries to do the maiden violence, for 
his love is depicted by Saint Ambrose as of the basest kind. 
Agnes, however, is miraculously saved, for, when the man tries’ 
to touch her, he is stricken dead by an angel. When the 
prefect enters and finds his son dead, he implores Agnes to 
bring him back to life, and at her prayers he is restored and 
accepts Christianity. In gratitude the prefect would like to 
save Agnes from the martyr’s death, but, fearing the edict 
of the Emperor, departs in sadness, leaving the matter in the 
hands of his vicarius Aspasius, who subsequently puts her to 
death with his own hand. 

The legends of Theodora and Didymus furnished little more 
than the names of these characters, the manner of rescue of 
the maiden from the brothel, and the episodic contest for the 
martyr’s crown. On the other hand, the Agnes legend gave 
Corneille the theme of the rejected lover and the prototypes of 
Placide and his father Valens, and suggested Flavie and Cléo- 
bule, the relative of Théodore. In thisaccount Saint Ambrose 
depicts licentious love, a subject which Corneille had not 
treated in his tragedies, but which is found in Clitandre, where 
Pymante tries to do violence to. Dorise, who has spurned 
his love, and in consequence suffers the loss of an eye at 
the hands of the young woman. The prefect’s son resembles 
Pymante closely, suffering death when he tries to do violence 
to Agnes..After Clitandre Corneille abandoned this type, de- 
picting heroes of a nobler sort, thus aiding in purifying the 
theatre, a general tendency of his generation of dramatists. 
Although he knew that the public taste had changed, he appar- 
ently thought that no objection would be made to suggestions 
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of licentious love, for in the play Théodore suspects Placide 
and Didyme of improper intentions and Placide accuses 
Didyme, Cléobule, and Théodore of improper relations, saying 
that the last-named is worthy of the place into which she has 
been thrown. However, Corneille did not allow his characters 
to be guilty of licentiousness and gave to Placide merely an 
unreasoning or blind passion, which he defined as those « forts 
attachements d’amour qui sont cause de son malheur » (#1). 
On the other hand, hedid not allow him to catch a vision of 
the love of a Christian maiden for Christ, for, to the end, Pla- 
cide attributes Théodore’s disdain for him to her supposed 
preference for Didyme. Repeating the motif of unreasoning 
and unrequited love, Corneille invented Flavie, who resembles 
more closely the prefect’s son of the Agnes legend than does 
Placide in thather health is threatened, for, to use the words 
of Saint Ambrose, « lecto prosternitur »; and Placide shows 
the same disdain for her that Agnes showed for the prefect’s 
son. Again repeating this motif in a modified form, Corneille 
allows Placide to believe to the end of the play that the cause 
of Théodore’s disdain for him is her love for Didyme. Hence, 
by use ofa motif from his source, he arranged the relationships 
of his characters as follows: Flavie loves Placide, who loves 
Théodore, who loves Christ, for whom she has given up Didyme 
(II, 2 ; 390-2). Corneille used this arrangement again in Per- 
tharite: Garibalde loves Ediiige, who loves Grimoald, who 
loves Rodelinde, who loves Pertharite ; and this play gave 
Racine suggestions for his Andromaque, in which Oreste loves 
. Hermione, who loves Pyrrhus, who loves Andromaque, who 
is faithful to the memory of Hector. However, when Voltaire 
pointed out the resemblance of Racine’s play to the second 
act of Pertharite, he overlooked the ultimate source in Théodore. 
Racine knew both plays of Corneille and in depicting 
Pyrrhus he made him more like Placide than Grimoald; for 
the words of the former (Placide) express better than any 
of the latter the situation of the hero of Andromaque : 
Je hais qui m’idolAtre, et j’aime qui me fuil, 
Et je poursuis en vain, ainsi qu’on me poursuil. 


Théod., I, 1; 85-6, 
{11) Examen de Théodore, M.-L., IV, 18. : 
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and Grimoald’s disdain for Ediige is not intense, sincein the 
end he marries her (12). 

Corneille supposes that Flavie is not only prostrated, as was 
the prefect’s son, but is actually dying of unrequited love. 
Hence, she does not appear on the stage and her interests are 
left to her mother, a further suggestion from the Agnes legend, 
where the prefect represents his son. Marcelle, like the prefect, 
causes the edict of prostitution to be carried into effect in the 
interests of her child and, like him, is actuated by motives of 
vengeance. Hence, the sugg-stion for Marcelle can be traced to 
the Agnes legend. That Corneille should have chosen a woman 
to play this rdle may be due to his previous dramatic expe- 
rience in depicting Médée and Cléopatre (Rodogune), to both of 
whom her characterization owes much. Like Médée she has 
bestowrd favors on the man who now disdains her, and like 
Cléopatre she plans the death of the woman who stands in the 
way of the fulfillment of her ambitions, and, when these are 
thwarted, she does not hesitate to take her own life. Now Mar- 
celle might have played her role of slayer of her daughter's rival 
without being related to Valens and his son Placide, but Cor- 
neille preferred to join them by family ties, making of her the 
second wife of Valensand the stepmother of Placide. His deci- 
sion seems to have been uninfluenced by literary or historical 
sources, but is in accordance with Aristotle’s opinion as to 
the use of natural ties in tragedy (13) and with his own usage 
(Médée, Le Cid, Horace, Polyeucte, Rodogune) ‘14). 


(12) When M. Gustave Rudler discusses the sources of Andromaque he does 
not mention Corneille’s Théodore, which, so far as I know, has not been sug- 
gested by anyone in this connection. See « Une Source d’Andromaque, » MLR, 
XII (1917), 286-301 and 438-449. The réle of Pyrrhus in respect to his fiancée 
resembles that of Placide in regard to Flavie and this, added to the fact that 
one of the sources of Andromaque, namely Pertharite, owes much to Théodore, 
would lead one to suspect that the last-named play may have furnished sug- 
gestions for Racine’s tragedy. 

(13) Poetics, chap. 14. 

(14) M. M. Blum would see Aristotelian influence in Corneille’s choice of 
subjects in which there is a conflict among those closely related. This cannot 
be proved, since the plays from Méiée to Pertharite were suggested by the 
contemporary theatre or by the dramaltist’s previous experience, and the 
sources give abundant suggestions for the close relationship of personages. See 
« Un Lien entre les sujets de Corneille », R,H.L., XXVIII (1921), 522-527. 
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He gave Marcelle authority over her husband, who, in con- 
sequence, resembles the prefect of the Agnes Jegend in his fear 
of the Emperor and lack of the courage ofhis convictions. Mar- 
celle is also like Cléopatre (Rodogune) in herlove of power. To 
increase her influence, Corneille supposes that she hasa brother 
Marcellin at Rome who enjoys the favor of the Emperor and 
whom Valens in consequence fears. In Polyeucte likewise the 
ruler Félix fears Sévére, in favor at Rome. In order toplace 
Placide under obligations to Marcelle, she is supposed to have 
made him ruler of Egypt, thus bringing about a close rela- 
tionship between the houses of Syria and Egypt, asin Rodo- 
gune. Cléobule is a relative of Théodore and is asked to inter- 
cede with her in behalf of Placide, a request similar to that 
made to the relative of Agnes. 

The opening scene, in which Placide requests his friend 
Cléobule to intercede in his behalf with Théodore, is sug- 
gested by the Agnes legend : 


per amicos... [filius preefecti] cepit aures virginis appellare (15). 


That Cléobule, whose help he implores, should be a relative of 
the heroine comes from the same source, where Sempronius 
speaks to the relatives of Agnes for the same purpose : 


parentes ejus (Agnee] alloquitur (16). 

The despair and utter helplessness with which Placide 
beseeches Cléobule reflect the frame of mind of the prefect’s 
son. Compare verses 85-90 and 125 with: 

Audiens insanissimus juvenis, amore carpitur ceco, et inter angustias animi 
et corporis anhelo cruciabatur spiritu (17). 
His chagrin that Théedore should prefer another to one with 
the rank of the governor’s son (vs. 91-4) is suggested by a 
similar thought of Sempronius : 


Cumgque pater diceret in fascibus se constitutum preturam agere, et idcirco 
quemvis etiam illustrem virum minime sibi debere preferri (18). 


(15) Ambrose, Ag., P. L., XVII, 813. (The account of Saint Agnes wrillen by 
Ambrose and found in Surius and Migne.) 

(16) Ibid., 815. 

(417) Ibid., 814-15. 

(18) Ibid., 815. 
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His offer..to take her to Egypt with him, and, by inference, to 
share the throne with her (113-16), is like that of the son of 
Sempronius who is ready to give all he possesses for the love 
of Agnes : 

Coepit [filius preefecti]... divitias, domos, possessiones, familias atque omnes 


hujus mundi delicias repromiltere, si consensum suum ejus conjugio non 
negasset (19). 


His attitude toward Marcelle, who wishes him to marry Flavie, 
is as unbending as that of Agnes toward Sempronius, who 
wishes her to marry his son. Marcelle, like Sempronius, alter- 
nates blandishments with menaces : 


PLACIDE. 


Elle tonne, foudroie, et pleine de Et primo quidem blandis eam 
fureur, ; [Agnem]. sermonibus secretius pro- 
Menace de lout perdre auprés de  vocat (Sempronius], deinde terroribus 
I’Empereur. pulsat (20). 
Souvent elle me flatte. SS 
Théod., I, 1; 65-6, 75. 
Corneille supposes that Placide is under obligations to Mar- 
celle for his elevation as ruler of Egypt, and hence his rela- 
tionship to her is somewhat similar to that of Jason to Médée. 
Furthermore, in abandoning her, daughter, whom he has prom- 
ised to marry, herefuses to be moved by claims of gratitude 
and mocks at her wrath, taking the attitude of Jason toward 
Médée, who says that the latter will act as did Hypsipyle : 


PLACID. JASON. 
Elle (Marcelle) tonne, foudroie, et Et que fit Hypsipyle, 
pleine de fureur, Que pousser les éclats d’un courrour 
Menace de tout perdre auprés de inutile ? 
l’Empereur, i Ge Be Oe ee ae, a A 
Comme de ses faveurs, je ris de sa Dit que j’étois sans foi, sans coeur, 
colére : sans conscience, 
Quoi qu'elle ait fait pour moi, quoi Et lasse de le dire, elle prit patience, 
quelle puisse faire, — Médée, 1, 1 ; 9-10, 18-44. 
Le passé sur mon ceur ne peut rien | 
oblenir. 


Théod., 1, 1: 65-9. 


(19) Ibid., 813-14. 
(20) Ibid., 8415. 
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That Placide is unwilling to give up Théodore, whom he loves, 
and marry another, whom he does not love, in order to gaina 


throne, | | 
On perd temps toutefois, ce ccsur n’est point a vendre, 


(vs. 19), 

is a motif of Rodogune ; for both Séleucus and Antiochus prefer 
Rodogune to the throne of Syria. There is an instance in 
Justin of a queen mother who gave the throne of Egypt to one 
ofher sons on condition that he « divorce his sister Cleopatra, 
whom he very much loved, and requiring him to marry his 
younger sister Selene » (21). This happened during the « unnatus 
ralcontentions in the kingdom of Syria » (22), which form the 
historical background of Rodogune. Corneille may have drawn 
on this incident, since both Marcelle and the Egyptian queen 
mother have at their disposal the throne ofEgyptand arrange 
the marriage of the future ruler with a daughter not of the 
man’s choice. Another detail of this same incident furnished 
a motif for Rodogune: the fact that the queen mother has been 
given the right to choose the one of her two sons who shall 
succeed his father. In order to make Marcelle’s authority as 
complete as possible, Corneille supposes that her brother, 
Marcellin, is in high favor at Rome (vs. 22), and hence Valens 
fears her all the more. In a similar way Corneille had strength- 
ened Cléopatre’s position by allowing her alone to know the 
secret of the priority of birth ofher two sons, whom he sup- 
posed to be twins, contrary to history. 

The first scene, therefore, can be sufficiently accounted for 
through the Saint Agnes legend and the influence of Rudogune, 
a play, like 7héodore, dealing with Syrian history, and Médeée, 
one of the principal sources of Rodogune. 

The second scene may have been suggested by Médeée, III, 3. 
Marcelle and Méedée mention the services which they have 
rendered, bring accusations of ingratitude, and threaten to 
avenge themselves on Placide and Jason respectively. Mar- 
celle declares that she will slay the woman who stands in her 


(21) Justin, History of the World, tr. by J. S, Watson, London, Bell, 1902 
XXXIX, 3. 
(22) bid. 
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way, an intention similar to that of Médée, and in I,3 she reit- 
erates this intention. She now appeals to Valens to make good 
his promise to bring about the marringe of Placide and Flavie, 
the latter dying of unrequited love, a suggestion from the 
Agnes legend, which depicts Placide as prostrated at his re- 
jection by Agnes : 


MARCELLE. 
Elle (Flavie) tache & se vaincre, et Lecto prosternitur [filius preefecti], 
son cour y succombe ; et per alta suspiria amor a medicis 
Et l’effort qu’elle y fait la jette sous  aperitur. 
la tombe. Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 815. 


Théod., 1, 4; 303-4 


When Valens replies that Placide alone is master of his will, 
Marcelle then demands the death of Théodore, which her 
husband objects to, but hesitates to refuse, in view of the 
maiden’s violation of the Roman edict forbidding the espousal 
of Christianity. Valens, therefore, gives Marcelle permission to 
actin his place, following a suggestion from the Agnes legend 
in which Sempronius hands over Agnes to his vicarius, As- 
pasius. 

The second act sets forth the intercession of Cléobule in 
behalf of Placide, the interrogation of the Christian maiden 
and her condemnation to the brothel, all of which is based on 
the sources. Théodore affirms the impossibility of returning 
the love of Placide (II, 2), although she does not name her 
reason (her love for Christ). Furthermore, she would prefer 
Didyme, were she to choose a husband, an invention of Cor- 
neille serving to bring about symmetry of relationships, 

Didyme, que sur tous je t4che d’éloigner, 


Et qui verroit bientét sa flamme couronnée 
Si mon Ame a mes Sens étoitabandonnée (II, 2 ; 390-2). 


She says that Placide’s love is the cause of her undoing, 
Si Je suis en péril, Placide en est ]’auteur (vs. 422), 
a similar accusation to that brought by Saint Ambrose against 


the son of the prefect, when Agnes was thrown into the 
brothel, 


praefecti filius qui auctor erat hujus sceleris (23), 


(23) Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 817. 
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and she proposes that Placide save her by sacrificing his love 
for her and returning to Flavie (II, 2; 432-4), generosity of 
which the young man is not capable, but which Sévére dis- 
played in a somewhat similar situation (Polyeucte, lV, 5). 
Armed with authority from her husband, Marcelle extorts 
from Théodore the confession that she is a Christian (Il, 4; 
565). This she does by asking Théodore to enter the temple of the 
heathen gods and to call them to witness herassertion that she 
does not love Placide. In a similar way Sempronius, who had 


questioned Agnes, had ordered her to enter the temple of 
Vesta, 


Unde te ad venerabilem deam Vestam properare necesse est (24). 


Théodore alludes to the fact that she is of noble birth, a dis- 
tinction enjoyed by both Theodora and Agnes : 


THEODORE. 
-.. Fois dont je suis descendue. [Theodora] nobilissima est. 
Théod., 11, 4; 504. Sur., Th., M:-L., V, 103 (25). 


Et quia erant nobiles [parentes Agne]. 
Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 815. 


When threatened with death because of her faith, Théodore 
characteristically replies that 


La mort n’a que douceur pour une ame chrétienne. 
(II, 4; 587.) 


Valens enters and Marcelle asserts that Théodore is a Chris- 
tian, an accusation similar to that made before Sempronius in 
regard to Agnes: 


MARCELLE. 
Seigneur, elle (Théodore] est chré- Tunc exstitit quidam... qui diceret 
lienne. hance |Agnem! christianam esse... 
Théod. 11, 5; 593, Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 815. 


One of the accusations brought against Agnes was the use of 
the black arts, and Valens considers this the source of the calam- 


(24) Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 845. 
(25) The account of Saints Theodora and Didymus found in Surius and 
reproduced by Marly-Laveaux, V, 103-108. 
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ity of his family as manifested in the mad passion of Placide 
and the fatal sickness of Flavie (II, 5, 599-607) : 

Celle noire magie, ordinaire aux chrétiens (vs. 601). 
Sempronius, likewise, seems to trace to the same source the 
cause of the obstinacy of Agnes in refusing his.son, for he 
addresses her thus: 


Superstitio Christianorum, de quorum te magicis artibus jJactas, 
Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 815, 


and later adds, 


Et lunge erunt a le Christiani, qui le ita magicis artibus imbuerunt, 
. Ibid., 816. 
When accused of the crime of being a Christian, Théodore 
replies that punishment for this will be welcome, as did Theo- 
dora to the jucge Eustrattius : 


THEODORE. 
Craindrois-je des tourments qui font Quam enim injuriam mihi fore 
ma rccompense ? putas, ea res honorem et gloriam 
Théod., II, 5; 6:6. sempiternam mihi comparahit. 


Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 105. 
However, Valens asserts that he knows a form of punishment 
v hich will cause her to yield, referring as did Sempronius, to 
prostitution : | 


VALENS. 
Oui, jen [des tourments} sais que Et lounge erunt a te Christiani ... ul 
peul-clre aisement vous craindrez. hance calamitatem [7 e. the threat of 
Theéeod., If, 5; 617. prostitution] intrepido animo te posse 


perferre confidas. 
Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 816. 
Thereupon Valens sends Théodore to prison, where she will 
Jearn whal punishment is meant and there make her decision. 
Likewise the judge sends Theodora to prison, where she is to 
decide between recanting and prostitution : 


VALENS. 
Vous en recevrez ordre, et vous en Adhuc trium dierum tempus tibi 
résoudrez. condone, ac per Deos omnes, nisi 
Ticod , 11, 5; 6:8. animuin mutes et sacrifices, in lupanar 


te tradam, 
Sur., Th., M.-L, V, 105. 
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On the departure of Théodore, Valens teils his wife his plans: 


Non, je la veux punir, mais par l’ignominie 
(11, 6; 652), 

since this will render her unworthy of Placide (Corneille’s 
‘invention); but in the following scene (II, 7) he says to Paulin 
that he hopes to bring Théodore to his will through this threat, 
a motive similarto that of Sempronius, whose main object in 
threatening Agnes was to prevail upon her to accept his son. 

Act II] follows the sources in depicting Théodore’s belief 
that God will consider her pure, even if her body be defiled by 
the pagans, and her belief that He will in some way protect her; 
her alarm on seeing Placide, whose intentions she fears, and 
the latter's offer to put ather service all he possesses. It departs 
from the source (Agnes legend) in that Placide has no evil in- 
tentions in approaching Théodore (for the son cf Sempronius 
was a libertine), that he seeks to protect her from ignominy, 
and that he considers an offense against her honor an offense 
against his own. | 

Paulin tells Théodore (III, 1) that she must either enter the 
Roman temple or suffer the consequences, which, since Chris- 


tian women do not fear death, means the sacrifice of her 
virtue : 


PAULIN. 

Et par un chatimeit aussi grand que Imperalores Jusserunt vos qaie vir- 
nouveau, ginitatem semper servatis, ant Dis 

De votre vertu méme ils font votre  immolare aut injurtosius tractari, 
bourreau. Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 103-4, 


Théod., III, 1; 729-30. 


However, Théodore asserts her right of rank, being of noble 
birth : 


THEODORE, 
Mais s’il {Valens} hait les chrétiens, It quia erant {parcntes Agna] no- 
il respecte ma race. biles, ct vim eis inferre non poteral... 
Théod., III, 1; 744. Ambh., Ag., P. L., XVII, 815. 


When told that the gods dishonor those who fail toshow them 
honor, Théodore calls attention to the inconsistency of sacri- 
ficing a maiden’s virtue to gods who are themselves guilty of 
incest and adultery. A similar accusation against the heathen 
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gods was made by Polyeucte and Néarque, in a passage which 
has a parallel in the life of Saint Patroclus (26). 


THEODORE. 
A ces Dieux dont enfin la plus sainte La prostitution, l’adultére, linceste, 
action Le vol, l’assassinat, et tout ce qu'on 
N’est qu'inceste, adultére et prostitu- déleste, 
tion. C’est l’exemple qu’a suivre offrent vos 
Théod., III, 1 ; 753-4. immortels. 


Poly., V, 3; 1667-9. 
Théodore is given time for reflection : 


PAULIN. 
On vous donne de grace une heure Adhuc trium dierum tempus tibi 
& vous résoudre. condono, ac per Deos omnes, nisi 
Théod., III, 1; 764. animum mutes et sacrifices, in lupanar 


le tradam. | 
Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 105; 
and refuses to make a choice between idolatry and the sacri- 
fice of her virtue, since she would sin against God in either 
case. She believes, moreover, that God will judge the intentions 
and will not hold her guilty of an action forced upon her, a 
thought based on the source : 


THEODORE, THEODORA. 
Dieu... Quod si me id pati quod dicis et 
N’impute point de crime aux actions violari coegeris, non erit hec impudi- 
forcées. — citia, sed vis et injuria, 
Théod., II], 1; 775-6. Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 104. 


For God, she says, reads one’s thoughts : 


THEODORE. 
Dieu, tout juste et tout bon, qui lit Cum enim omnia _ ille pernoscat, 
dans nos pensées. cogilala eliam nostra scil, el mentes 


Theod., III, 1; 775. ipsas perspicit. 
Sur., Th,, M.-L., V, 104. 


Moreover, she asserts her belief that she will be able to pre- 
serve her soul pure, no matter what her enemies may do with 
her body : 


(26) For the citation, see the chapter above on Polyeucte, parallel to Poly., 
III, 2; 835-9. 
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Je saurai conserver d’une ame résolue Parata sum corpus meum, cujus 


A l'époux sans macule une épouse potestatem habes, tibi tradere; anima 
impollue. vero ipsa in solius Dei manu est ac 


Théod,, III, 1; 779-80. poltestate. 
| | Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 104. 

Left alone with Placide (III, 3), Théodore fears that he has 
come with intentions similar to those of the prefect’s son, who 
entered the brothel to do violence to Agnes; but she is soon 
convinced that her fears are unfounded. The rest of the scene 
is based on the first interview between Agnes and the son of 
Sempronius. The former expressed the utmost contempt for 
the latter, calling him the vilest of names : 


Discede a me, fomes peccati, nutrimentum facinoris, pabulum mortis (27). 


Théodore, however, expresses esteem for Placide, but tells him 
that her distress cannot make her more favorable to his suit 
and his offer of rescue by taking her to Egypt with him (Cor- 
Neille’s invention), since she has plighted her troth to another : 


THEODORE. AGNES, 


Un obstacle éternel a vos desirs s’op- Discede a me; quia jam ab alio 
pose. amatore preevenla sum. 


Chrétienne, et sous ia lois d’un plus Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 8414. 


puissant époux ... (28) 
Théod., LII, 3; 868-9. 


At the mention ofa rival, the jealousy of Placide is aroused as 
was that of the prefect’s son: 
THEODORE. 


Mais, Seigneur, 4 ce mot ne soyez pas 
jaloux. 


Audiensinsanissimus juvenis, amore 
carpilur cco, et inter anguslias animi 


Théod., III, 3; 870. et corporis anhelo cruciabatur spiritu, 
Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 814-15. 


Agnes does not reveal the identity of her lover, and the son of 
Sempronius is kept in suspense for some time. On the other 
hand, although Théodore hastens to explain, 


C’est le Dieu des chréliens, c’est le maitre des rois, 
(vs, 873), 


(27) Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 814. 
(28) Epouz, lover. Cf. Rodogune, 1154, and note thal the source (Ambrose\ 


has amatore. 
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yet Placide throughout the plays fails to catch the vision of 
the maiden’s devotion to her heavenly Spouse, persisting to 
the end in the belief that Didyme is his (Placide’s) rival. With 
more consideration for her suitor than that displayed by 
Agnes, who indulged in the most insulting comparisons 
between her lovers, their rank, and the respective offers of 
precious stones and other adornments, Théodore merely calls 
attention to the fact that Placide’s rank cannot appeal to her, 
since that of her other lover is greater : 


THEODORE. AGNES. 
Quelque haute splendeur que vous Longe te nobilior et genere et 
teniez de Rome, dignitate. 
Il est plus grand que vous; Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 81%. 


Théod., Wl, 3; 874-2. 


Furthermore, she adds that her virginity is consecrated to 
Christ : 


THEODORE. THEODOBA. 


Et c’est enfin a lui que mes vceux ont Illi [Deo] enim virginilas mea dicata 
donnée. est. 


Cetle virginilé que l’on a condam- Sur,, Th., M.-L., V, 104. 
née. 


Théod., Ill, 3; 875-6. 


A means of escape, therefore, from the impending disgrace 
would be through death, as she suggests, at the hands of Pla- 
cide, a request similar to that of Sophonisbe, who asked Massi- 
nisse for poison that she might escape participationin a Roman 
triumph, or of Sabine (Horace), who asked her husband to put 
her to death (29). Placide refuses, saving that he had rather 
die himself, and repeats his offer of marriage as a means of 
protection from infamy (III, 3; 944-5). As did Theodora when 
threatened with ignominy by her judge, so the young woman 


of the play repeats her faith in the protection of Christ (vs. 
946-930) : 


_ Fidem, inquit Theodora, et spem habeo in Christo,... fore ul me ab iniquis 
islis viris eripiat. 


Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 104. 


(29) Mairet’s Sophonisbe, V, 3; and Horace, IV, 7. 
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In scenes 4, 5, and 6 of act III, Corneille departs from his 
sources. Placide implores Marcelle to save Theodore from dis- 
grace, which she promises to do oncondition that he will show 
himself less harsh toward Flavie. Although Placide agrees to do 
so, Marcelle feels convinced that he will net return her 
daughter’s love, resolves on the immediate disgrace of the 
woman she hates, and tells Stéphanie to retain Placide in the 
palace while she sees t» the carrying out of the Roman edict. 

Act IV deals with the casting of Théodore into the brothel 
and her escape therefrom disguised as a man through th2 
help of Didyme. The episode in which the latter figures is from 
the Theodora legend, Agnes having been rescued through the 
help of an angel. Scenes 1, 2, and part of 3 are Corneille’s 
invention, but the rest of the act follows the sources rather 
closely. 

In this act Corneille violates the law of verisimilifude in 
allowing Placide to remain in the palace, trusting to the good 
will of Marcelle to save Théodore and listening to the recital 
of her departure from the pr’son and her entrance into the 
brothel. One would expect that he would rush forth lo the 
assistance of Théodore as soon as he hears that Marcelle has . 
taken her from the prison(I!V, 3 ; 1220). In like manner Old 
Horace remained athome during the’combat of his sons against 
the Curiaces (//orace), according to the source (Dionysius) Old 
Horace could not have rendered assistance, butthis excuse 
cannot be offered for Placide, seeing that he later gathered 
together his friends in an effort to’ rescue Théodore from death 
(act V). In both cases, however, the dramatist was primarily 
interested in the psychological reaction of the persons chiefly 
concerned, and since hecould not stage the brothel scene, as 
did Troterel, he was forced to allow Placide to remainin the 
palace. The descriptions of the unbridled passions of the liber- 
tines and suspicions of violence toward the maiden are what 
constituted the objections to the play. 

In scenes 1 and 2, Placide is led to believe that Marcelle has 
intervened in behalf of Th’odore and that the latter is to be 
banished \Corneille’s invention). Paulin enters (IV, 3) and 
reveals the fact that Marcelle, acting on an order from Valens, 
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has taken Théodore from prison, and Placide, instead of going 
to her assistance, reflects on his overconfidence in his treach- 
erous stepmother and asks for details. Paulin tells of the 


trip to the brothel, whither he was forced to conduct the maiden, 
and adds : 


De honte et de dépit j’en détournois les yeux 
(IV, 3; 1238). 


Corneille thus suggests the fact, whjch Ambrose relates, that 
the maiden was ordered to pass through the streets unclothed : 


Tusanus judex Jussit eam [Agnem] exspoliari, et nudam ad lupanar duci., 
Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 816. 


Agnes, however, was protected from view by her hair, which 
fell over her whole body (30). When Théodore is cast into the 
brothel, the libertines fightas « tigres » for their prey, as in the 


sources, where they are compared to wolves, dogs, and 
hawks (31) : 


PAULIN. 
Tous courent a la proie avec avidité. Turba aulem ille eam [Theodoram], 
Théod., IV, 3; 1249. ul lupi agnam, circumdantes, certalim 


studebant... et ul canes in feram ali- 
quam, et accipitres in columbam. 
Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 106. 


Paulin now tells how Didyme, dressed in military garb and 
pretending to be one of the libertines, succeeded in entering 


the brothel first. The passage (IV, 3; 1254-1267) is based on the 
Theodora legend : 


Cum enim militari habitu se induisset [Didymus], primus ad eam ingressus 
est, quasi unus ex impudentium et intemperantium hominum numero esset. 
Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 106. 


His object is to save Théodore, as in the source, but neither 
Paulin nor Placide is aware of this fact, and the latter thinks 
that Didyme is in love with Théodore and has offered her vio- 
ler:ce. Hence his threat of vengeance (IV, 3; 1268-71). This mis- 


(30) Amb., 4g., P. L., XVII, 846. 


(31) In addition to the citation from Surius, seé St. Ambrose’s account of 
Theodora, M.-L., V, 109, lines 39-40. 
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understanding is, of course, not based on the source, but is 
somewhat similar to that of Chiméne (Le Cid, V, 5) and to that 
of Old Horace in regard to the flight of his son (Horace IV, 6). 
Paulin now describes the departure from the brothel of one 
whom he mistakes for Didyme. He says that the latter tried to - 
hide his face and showed signs of remorse for his crime. The 
passage describing the exit from the brothel is based on the 
instructions of Didymus to Theudora when he gave her his 
clothes and told her how to act when leaving : 


PAULIN, 


Ses cheveux sur son front s'efforcoient 
de cacher 

La rougeur que son crime y sembloit 
attacher, 

Et Je remords de sorte abattoit son 
courage, 

Que méme il n’osoit plus nous mon- 
trer son visaze. 


Théod., 1V, 3; 1277-80. 


Sume pileum quod tegal crines, 
abscondat ora. Solent erubescere qui 
lupanar intraverint. Sane cum egressa 
fueris, ne respicias retro. 

Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 110 (32). 


Admonita etiam fuil ne quem ads- 
piceret, propler eorum luporum impu- 
dentiam alque audaciam, neve ali- 
quem alloqueretur; sed recta ad por- 
tam tenderet. 

Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 107. 


When the libertines think that Didyme has departed, they fight 


for entrance : 


A peine il est sorti que la fiére inso- 


lence 
Du soldat mutiné reprend sa violence. 


At illi... ceu raptores ad agnam 
lupi, fremere ad predam., 
Amb., De V., Il; M.-L., V, 111. 


Théod., IV, 3; 1283-4. 


Another enlers, « Unus qui erat immodestior, introivit » (33). 
In the play Cléobule enters after the departure of the one sup- 
posed to be Didyme, and, when Placide hears of this, his sus- 
picions are aroused and he accuses his friend (Cléobule) of 
base molives : 
Dis, dis qu’il est entré pour la déshonorer 
(IV, 35 1294). 

Although Placide does not share with his prototype, the son of 
Sempronius, the tendency toward licentiousness, yet he sus- 


(32) The account of Theodora and Didymus writlen by Ambrose in h's De 
Virginibus and reproduced by Marty-Laveaux, V, 108-111. 
(33) Amb , De V., M.-L., V, 141. 
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pects it in others, and never catches the vision of unselfish 
love. However, the dramatist did well to depict hima product 
of his surroundings — his gods guilty of incest and adultery, 
his father morally weak, and his stepmother guilty of the 
basest crimes against womanhood. 

Cléobule enters (IV, 4) and tells how Théodore, disguised as 
Didyme, has escaped from the brothel : 


CLEOBULE. 
Sous l’habit de Didyme elle-méme est Hla igitur virgo mailitis habitum 
sortie. sumpsit,... egressa est. 
Théod., IV, 4; 1332, Sark Th., M.-L., V, 107, 


and that Didyme, in her garb, remained in the brothel : 


. ef cet audacieux Frater vero ille sedebal,... cumque 
Sous le sien, au lieu d’elle, est resté se capitis tegumento induisset, eo in 
dans ces lieux. loco sedebat. 
Théod., IV, 4; 1533-4, Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 107. 


On hearing this news Placide now suspects Théodore of duplic- 
ity, and says thatsh» has bestowed her favors on Didyme: 
Par tant de feints mépris elle qui U’abusoit 
Lui conservoil ce coeur qu’elle me refusoit 
(IV, 3; 1345-6). 
His jealousy is similar to that of the son of the preec as has 
been noted before. 

Didyme now enters, and before he can offer an explanation, 
is accused of playing Placide false. Nor does the latter spare 
Théodore, whom he considers worthy of the brothel : 

Dans ces lienx dignes d’elle elle a recu ta foi, 

Et pris occasion de se donner & loi? 

Théod., IV, 5; 1379-8. 

False judgments based on circumstantial evidence are fairly 
common in Corneille’s plays. Chimene falsely accuses Don 
Sanche (Le Cid, V, 5); Old Horace, his son (Horace, III, 6). Pla- 
cide bursts into invectives against Cléobule (IV, 5) just as did 
Chimeéne, neither allowing the accused to defend himself until 
he has given vent to his wrath. The account of the manner in 
which Didyme saved Théodore (IV, 5; 1419-52) is for the most 
part based on Sur., 7’. (M.-L., V, 106, line 16 to 107, line 9). 
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Didyme says that when he entered, Théodore was terrified, mis- 
taking him for one of the libertines : 


DIDYME. 
La Princesse, & ma vue également Ejus igitur hominis novam et pere- 
alteinte grinam figuram sancta illa virgo Theo- 
D’étonnement, d’horreur, de colére et dora cum vidisset, fuil perterrita. 
de crainte. Sur., Th., M.-L, V, 106. 


Théod., IV, 5; 1419-20. 


He adds that, when he met Théodore, he must have frightened 


her, since he still bore the appearance of a libertine, which he 
had assumed on entering : 


DIDYMUS. 
Aussi j’avois l’audace encor sur le [Didymus] ingressus est, quasi unus 
visage ex impudentium el inlemperantium 
Qui parmi ces mutins m’avoit donné hominum numero esset. 
passage. Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 106. 


Théod., IV, 5; 1423-4. 


To allay her fears, he tells the maiden that he has not come fo 
avenge himself for rejected love. In the source, he was not in 
love with her, but in the play Théodore suspects evil intentions 
in him at this moment, as Agnes did in the son of the prefect : 


DIDYME. 
Je ne viens point ici comme amant Preefecti filius qui auctor erat bujus 
indigné sceleris (i. e. of throwing Agnes into 
Me venger de Il’ubjel dont je fus the brothel], venit ad locum cum 
dédaigné, sodalibus suis juveaculis, quasi insul- 
| Théod., IV, 6; 1433-4. laturus puelle, cum quibus libidinis 
sue se posse credebal ludibrium exer- 
cere. 


Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 817. 


He has come to save her in the name of the Lord and to die 
for her if necessary : 
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DIDYME. Dipyruvs. 
Une plus sainle ardeur régne au cceur Frater enim sum in aliena figura, 
de Didyme : contra diabolum sapiens, eorum qui- 
I] vient de votre honneur se faire la dem veste indutus qui sunt illius 
victime, ministri : ut ita huc ingrediens.... 
Le payer de son sang. Domini mei pretiosam possessionem.... 

Théod., IV, 5; 1435-7. servare possem. 
Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 106. 
FRATER. 


Quasi adulter ingressus, si vis mar- 
lyr egrediar. 
Amb., De V., II, M.-L., V, 110. 
Didyme now proposes that Théodore exchange garments with 
him and flee, leaving him in her place: 


DIDYME. DIDYMUS. 
Fuyez sous mon habit, et me laissez, Sed age, vestem mutemus :... Eri 
de grace, | tu,... ego... huc remanebo. 
Sous le vétre en ces lieux occuper Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 106. 
votre place. FRATER 


Théod., IV, 5; 1439-40, 
Vestimenta mulémus. 


Amb., De V., II, M.-L., V, 140. 


He adds that he will thereby become a real soldier (of Christ) 
and she will remain a virgin : 


DIDYME. FRATER. 
Conservez une vierge en faisant un Tua vestis me verum militem faciet, 
martyr. mea le virginem (34). 
Théod., IV, 5; 1442, Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 1410. 


Sume habitum qui abscondat fo- 


minam: trade qui consecret martyrem. 
Ibid. 


Corneille supposes that Théodore refuses at first to allow Di- 
dyme to make the sacrifice, preferring that he take her life so 
that her blood rather than his may be shed in preserving her 
chastity. This is the second time that she has asked to be killed, 
the first request, as has been noted, being made to Placide 
(Théod., \Il, 3; 890), and both instances recalling the situation 
of Sophonisbe (Mairet’s Sophonisbe) and of Sabine (Horace). 


(34) Marly-Laveaux calls attention to this parallel, M.-L., V, 80, n. 3. 
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Placide then asks whether it was through feigning that Théo- 
dore had hung her head in shame on leaving the brothel : 


PLACIDE, FRATER |instrucling Theodora]. 
C’étoit donc a dessein qu'elle cachoit Sume pileum quod tegat crines, 
ses yeux, abscondat ora. Solent erubescere qui 
Comme rouge de honte, en sorlant lupanar intraverint. 
de ces lieux ? Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 110. 


Théod., IV, 5; 1453-4. 
Didyme answers that he had instructed her to act thus: 


En lui disant adieu, je l’en avois Admonita [Theodora] eliam fuit. 
instruite. Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 107. 
Théod., 1V, 5; 1455, 


Théodore then makes her escape : 


Et te ciel adaigné favoriser sa fuile. [Theodora] egressa... evasit. 
Théod., IV, 5; 1456. Sur., Th., M..L., V, 107. 


Placide now thanks Didyme for the service which he has ren- 
dered him in saving his honor (Corneille’g invention, vs. 1485), 
but he persists in misunderstanding the latter’s motives, for he 
looks upon him asa rival favored by Théodore. 

In the fifth act Corneille followed his sources in telling of the 
trial of Didyme for interference with the course of Roman jus- 
fice and in ailowing him and Théodore, after her escape 
unharmed from the brothel, todispute the right to the martyr’s 
crown, the former wishing to die in her place. He departs 
from the sources in supposing that Didyme, like Polyeucte, is 
tempted to recant for the sake of the woman he loves, and that 
the death of Théodore and Didyme is caused by Marcelle’s 
desire for vengeance and not by their adherence to Christian- 
ity as in the case of Polyeucte. The dénouementis influenced 
by that of Rodogune, Marcelle, like Cléopatre, taking her life 
when thwarted in her ambitions. 

Valens is pictured as desirous to save Théodore from death, 
but will not do so for fear of the consequences to himself of diso- 
bedience to the Emperor’s edict, resembling Sempronius who 
wished to save Agnes. Compare V, 4; 1491-1510 with : 


Preefectus [Sempronius] autem videns tanta mirabilia [%. e. the restoration 
of his son to life at the prayers of Agnes], obstupuit: sed veritus proscrip- 
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tionem, si contra lemplorum pontifices ageret, el Agnem coutra suas senlen- 
tias defensarel, vicarium suum ad seditionem populi Judicem dereliquit, ipse 
autem trislis abscessit. Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 818. 


As for Didyme, Valens is ready to put him to death, if for na 
other reason, for his interference with the course of justice : 


Valens saura punir son illustre attental 
(V, 1; 1501). 


Likewise Eustrathius was angered at Didymus for the same 
offense, and calling him before him confronted him thus: 


« Et quisnam libi suggessit ut istud (i. e. the rescue of Theodora from my 
brothel] faceres ac me contemneres ? » 


Sur., Th., M.-L., V, 107. 


Contrary to the source, Valens will allow Didyme to escape in 
case he recant, which is preparation for his temptation in 
scene 3. : 

Cléobule now tries tosave Didyme, intent on dying a martyr 
(V, 3), pretending that Théodore isin love with him and ready 
to reward him for his services to her. The temptation ofearthly 
love is notin the source, but isa molif cf Po/yeucte, the hero 
of which is tried in a similar way. Failing in this, Cléobule 
suggests dissembling : 


Donne a fon Dieu fon caur, aux notres quelque feinte. 
Un peu d’encens offert aus pieds de leurs autels 
Peul égaler {on sort au sort des immortels. _ 
Théod., V, 3; 1568-70. 


The proposal to accept Théodore’s love and Placide’s offer to 
take Didyme to Egypt and there give Théodore to him are all 
rejected by Didyme as temptations of the Evil One: 


Va dangereux ami que |’enfer me suscile, 
Ton damnable artifice en vain me sollicile. 


Théod., V, 33 1579-80, 


Just as Polyeucte feared the tears of Pauline more than he 


executioner, so Didyme fears the love of Théodore more than 
steel or fire : 


saree, oa a 
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DIDYME, POLYEUCTE. 

Mon ceeur, inébranlable aux plus Tu prends pour t’en venger de plus 
cruels tourments, puissantes armes ; 

A presque été surpris de tes chatouil- Je craignois beaucoup moins tes 
lements ; bourreaux que ses Jaymes. 

Leur mollesse a plus fait que le fer Poly., 1V, 1; 1085-6, 


ni la flamme. 
Théod., V, 3; 1584-3. 
Didyme shows the same generous spirit toward his rival, Pla- 
cide, as did Polyeucte toward Sévere (Polyeucte, 1V, 4), desir- 
ing Théodore to accept him after his (Didyme’s) death: 
Qu’elle paye a Placide, et tache 4 conserver 
Des jours que par les miens Je viens de lui sauver. 
Théod., V, 3; 1597-8. 
The contest of Théodore and Didyme for the martyr’s crown 
(V, 4, 5, and part cf 6) is based on Ambrose’s account of it 
beginning thus: 
Fertur puella ad locum supplicii cucurrisse, cerlasse ambos de nece (35). 
But Théodore is unwilling lo accept the offer to die in her 
place : 


THEODORE. PUELLA. 
Sil ne faut gue du sang j’ai trop de Si sanguis exposcitur, fidejussorem 
quoi payer. — non desidero, habeo unde dissolvam, 
Théod.,V, 5; 1618. Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 111. 


She was willing to be rescued from a life of shame, but not 
from the martyr’s death, for she cannotallow another to lake 
her reward in heaven: 


THEODORE. PUELLA. 
Rends-moi, rends-moima place assez Evo opprobrium declinavi, non mar- 
et trop gardée. tyrium tibt cessi. 
Pour me sauver l’honneur je te l’avois Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 4114. 


cédée. 
Théod., V, 5; 1619-20. 
The martyr’s crown which she wishes to win is mentioned in 
the source: 
THEODORE. 


Je ne souffrirai point, quoi que Valens Venit coronz dies. 


ordonne, Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 109. 


Qu’en me rendant ma gloire on m’édte he een 
ma couronne. i s ona, 


Théod., V, 5; 1635-6, Ibid., 114. 
(35) Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 3. 
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Théodore says that God will protect from shame, but not from 
death, citing in confirmation Agnes, who was saved by an 
angel from the brothel, but subsequently allowed to die : 


THEODORE. 
De cette méme honte il sauve Agnés Ingressa [Agnes] autem turpiludinis 
dans Rome. locum, angelum Domini illic ila para- 
Il daigne s’y servir d'un ange au lieu tum invenit, ut circumdaret eam 
d’un homme. immenso lumine, ita ut nullus posset 
Théod., V, 5; 1639-40. eam pre splendore respicere, nec 


conlingere, nec videre. 
Amb., Ag., P.L., XVI, 816. 


This is the only indication which Corneille gives in the play or 
elsewhere of the use of the Saint Agnes legend. In Cinna, Cor- 
neille had used the motif of combining the rdéles of two persons 
into one as here and indicated it in the text, Auguste saying 
to Cinna and Maxime, 


Vous, qui me tenez lieu d’Agrippe et de Mécéne. 
Cinna, II, 1; 894. 


- While Théodore and Didyme are disputing the right to die, 
Marcelle appears (V, 6), incensed at the contentions of the two 
whom she holds guilly of the death of her daughter and the 
defeat of her ambitions. Like Emilie (Cinna, I, 2; 101-2) and 
Cornélie (Pompée, 1V, 4; 1417-18) she is unwilling that the 
objects of her hatred should die except as victims of her ven- 
geance. Hence,she commands Lycante, without the orders of 
Valens, to hurry away with them. In departing, Théodore 
predicts that both will win the martyr’s crown, which they did, 
according to St. Ambrose : 


THEODORE. 
Ainsi de ce combat que la vertu nous Duo contenderunt, et ambo vice- 
donne, runt; nec divisa est corova sed addila. 
Nous sortirons tous deux avec une Amb., De V., M.-L., V, 411. 


couronne. 
Théod., V, 6; 1715-6. 


Valens now appears and decides to take no part in the 
conflict between Marcelle and Placide, reflecting the attitude 
of Sempronius, who likewise had the interests of his son at 
heart, but held his political position in higher regard : 
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VALENS. 
Et qu’en puis-je ordonner Preefectus aulem.... veritus pro- 
Qui dans mon triste sort ue serve &  scriplionem... vicariun suum ad sedi- 
me géner? tionem populi judicem dereliquit, ipse 


Théod., V, 7; 1737-8. autem tristis abscessit. 
Amb., Ag., P. L., XVII, 818. 


Corneille departs from the historical motivation of the dé- 
nouement, allowing Théodore and Didyme to die not as 
Christian martyrs but as victims of the hatred of Marcelle. 
He had in mind Cléopatre and her prototype, Médée. Marcelle, 
hike Médée, avenges herself by slaying those guilty of no crime 
or evil intentions toward her. In each case a woman is killed 
because she is loved by a man who has deserted another woman 
for her. Both Marcelle and Médée kill their victims with their 
own hands: 


MEDER. 
Eile [Marcelle] léve le bras, et de la Ce poignard que tu vois vient de 
méme main chasser leurs Ames. . 
Leur enfonce a lous deux un poignard Médée, V, 6; 1541. 


dans le sein. 
Théod., V, 8; 1805-6. 

However, the historical dénouement is preserved in that J héo- 
dore, like Agnes, is stabbed to death. 

Tunc Aspasius, urbis Rome vicarius,.... In guttur ejus [Agne] gladium 
mergi pracepil. 

Amb., Ag., P. L., XVI, 819. 

Marcelle, like Cleopatre, has the courage to take her own life 
when she sees disgrace ahead of her, and both are defiant in 
death and display a haughty spirit: 


MARCELLE. CLEOPATRE. 
« Je meurs, mais j’ai de quoi rendre Mais j’ai celte douceur dedans cette 
graces aux Dieux, disgrace. 
Puisque je meurs vengée, et vengée De ne voir point régner ma rivale en 
a les yeux .» ma place. 
Théod., V, 8; 1837-8. Rodogune, V, 4; 1815-6. 


When Placide sees that Théodore is dead, he follows the 

example of Jason in trying to take his own life, both men 

seeing that the woman whom they have deserted has caused 

the death of loved ones. In the sources, however, the son of the 
9 
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prefect is converted after the death of Agnes, but we hear no 
more of him. Valens is now left with hisson wavering between 
life and death, and is the object of accusations of weakness of 
purpose hurled by the exasperated son. The father displays 
few signs of remorse, but expresses the hope that his son 
will recover. 

In summary and conclusion, the contemporary stage seems 
to have been the chief factor in determining Corneille’s choice 
of the subject of Théodore, the suggestion coming from Bar- 
tolommei, as in the case of Polyeucte. As in the latter play, 
the source is Surius. Th2 life of Saint Agnes by Saint Ambrose, 
hitherto overlooked, furnished the theme of rejected love and 
the characters Placide, Valens, Cléobule; and suggested Flavie 
and Marcelle. Ihe choice of Antioch as scene of the action, 
following St. Ambrose’s account of Theodora in the De Virgi- 
nibus, and Polte/‘to of Bartulommei, immediately associated 
the play in the dramatist’s mind with Rodogune, the scene of 
which is Seleucia, not far from Antioch in Syria; hence, the 
similarity of treatment and the influenceof Médée, which had 
offered so many suggestions for Rodoguné. To the motif of 
abandonment found in the source, Corneille added that of 
revenge, as in the other two plays, thus changing the historical 
motivation of the death of the heroine. The play becomes 
secular, the religious elements are retained as episodic; and 
this departure from the religious purpose represents a devel- 
opment in Corneille’s theatre similar to that of the miracle 
play of the Medieval period, based as are Polyeucte and Théo- 
dore on the lives of the saints. The material of the sources is 
distributed throughout the play, and the dramatist displayed 
his customary tendency toward the retention of most of the 
details, some of which Jare clearly episodic. The libertine of 
the source, a type which Corneille had depicted in Clitandre, 
becomes virtuous, but his mind is not above suspecting licen= 
tiousness in his friend or in the man whom he falsely con- 
sidersa favored rival; nor does he hesitate to accuse the woman 
he loves of improper relations. The greater part of act 1V is 
given over to a description of {he brothel episode, with its 
suggestions of violence and ungoverned passions. It was this 
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act which proved distasteful and was probably the main cause 
of the failure of the play. What the audience objected to was 
probably the sordid atmosphere of the brothel and the de- 
scription of unbridled passions of the common soldier. The 
play well illustrated Corneille’s preference for historic fact as a 
basis for detail of plot and his reluctance in suppressing in- 
cidents of his source. Although there is no proof of the 
influence of Aristotle, yet Placide approaches more closely the 
ideal tragic hero of that critic than any of Corneille’s previous 
creations ; for he is good and virtuous, yet has the tragic flaw 
of inaction at the proper moment and is slow in comprehend- 
ing the extent to which Marcelle will go in her desire for ven- 
geance. To his blind love is to be traced the tragic end of the 
heroine and the misery brought upon himself and his family. 


CHAPTER IX 


HER ACLIUS 


The chief source of {problem and plot of Héraclius (rep. 1646- 
47) is Du Ryer’s Bérénice, represented about two years before 
the appearance of this play. The discovery of this source adds 
new evidence to the theory that Corneille gaged the public 
taste by the successes of his contemporaries and adds a new 
name to the list of those to whom he was indebted (1). It also 
emphasizes the fact that he was a co-worker with the chief 
dramatists of the day, Rotrou, Mairet, Scudéry, and Du Ryer, 
and this close relationship will be seen again in the next play, 
Nicoméde, inspired by Rotrou and showing indebtedness, 
perhaps, to La Calprenéde. It is another blow to the moreor 
less commonly accep'ed opinion of the independence and 
aloofness of the « father of French tragedy ». The manner in 
which the incident in Baronius, which forms the historical 
background of the present play, was suggested to Corneille is 
not so clear. Hehad used that historian in searching for ma- 
terial for Polyeucte, but there is no reason for supposing that 
he came across the incident at that time or in later reading of 
the voluminous work. His attention was probably called to it 
by Mirade Mescua’s La Rueda de la fortuna, which in turn he 
had found either in his search for subjects in the Spanish 


(1) The contemporaries to whom Corneille is indebted in previous tragedies 
are Hardy, Rotrou, Mairet, Scudéry, Bartolommei, and perhaps Chaulmer. 
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theatre (2), or in reading Mira de Mescua after Rotrou had 
used this author in his Bélisaire (« représenté vers 1642» (3)). 
Corneille may have thought of writing a play after reading 
Mira de Mescua and its source in Baronius and then seen the 
possibility of the use of Du Ryer, or he may have been in- 
spired by Bérénice to use a subject which he already knew. Be 
this as it may, there is some evidence for the latter assumption. 
Writing in 1647 or before, notlong after the composition of 
Héraclius, Corneille says that the « nceud » of his tragedy is 
formed by the substitution of infants (4) and the same may be 
said of Bérénice, but not of Mira de Mescua’s play. Further- 
more, in Baronius the substitution is suggested, but does not 
occur. Hence, it is probable that Corneille did not see the dra- 
matic possibilities of this situation, with the consequent danger 
of incest through loss of identity, until the appearance of Du 
Ryer’s play. Whatever may have been the order of ideas as they 
occured fo the dramatist, an examination of the play as we now 
have it shows that Beérenice is the principal source for problem 
and plot; that changes of historic fact are suggested by simtlar 
ones in Mira; and that Baronius firnished eertamn details 
which the Spanish dramatist omitted. Finally, there is evidence 
of the use of the O£dipys Tyrannus of Sophocles, a play of Tost 
identity and subsequent incest, and there are repetifions of 
motifs and situations from Cinna and perhaps from Redogzene. 
Fortunately, the question ‘of the posstble influence of Calde— 
ron’s Ln esta vida has been definitely settled by the diseovery 
ofa document showing that this play appeared in 1659, fater 
than Corneille’s (5). 

In Mira de Mescua’s La Rueda dela fortuna, one edition of 
which appeared in [616 (6), the Roman emperor Mauricio is 


(2) Corneille had previously reluracd to the Spanish stage for inspiration in 
Le Menteur (repr. 1642 or 16:3) and La Suite du Menterr, (acheré Cimp., 
Sept., 1645). 

(3) H. Carrington Lancaster, Le Mémoire de Mahelot, p. 116, n. 2. 

(4) Au Lecteur (pr. 1647) d’Heéraclius, M.-L., V, 1%4. 

(9) See « Acerca de la fecha y fuentes de En la vida todo es verdad y todo 
mentira, » by Carlos Castillo, Mod. Phil. .y XX (1922-23), 392-404. 


(6) See E. Martinenche, La Comedia espagnole en France, Paris, Hachette, 
1900, p. 269, n. 2. 
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deposed to make way for Focas, and the latter in turn gives 
way to Heraelio, son of Mauricio. The mother of Heraclio, 
fearing lest her son be killed, had put him as a child in eare 
of Heracliano, and the boy had grown upunaware of his parent- 
age. Lost idenfity and the saving ofa future ruler through 
strategy are two leading molifs. The historical fact of the suc- 
eesston ofthe three emperors, Mauriee, Phocas, and Heraclius, 
is preserved: but the author alters history in making Héra- 
elius the son of Maurtee, and in prolonging the life of the wife 
and a daughterof Maurice after the death of Phocas. Turning 
to-Baronius, Corneifle found the incident. which Mira de Mescua 
had rejected, of the nurse who offered to substitute her child 
for the emperor Maurice's (7}, but was not. permitted to make 
the sacrifice. Subsequently all the sons of Maurice were killed 
by order of Phocas, but rumor had it that ene survivedand 
his return was anxiously awaited by the people who held the 
late emperer in veneration. A few years later the empress 
Constantine, wife of Maurice, and her three daughters were 
put to death by Phocas, who feared @ returnof the royal family 
through some reversal ef fortune. The wife cf the usurper was 
named Leontia. He reigmed until the year 610, when he was 
dethroned by Heraclius, whose wife was Hudocia (8). 

Cornetlte characterized his play as « une hardie entreprise 
sur l'histoire » (9), but it is not trae that the changes were 
made independently, as might be inferred from a reading of 
the Au Lecteur, since he had before him the example of Mira de 
Mescua. The falsifications common to both are the supposition 
that Heraclius was the son of Maurice, that the furmer was 
saved from death by a stratagem, the ignorance of the people 
in regard to theidentity of Heraclius the secret being entrusted 
only to the mother and a guardian, the presence of a daughter 
of Maurice at the time of the delhroning of Phocas, and the 
prolongation of the life of the empress. Whereas Mira de 
Mescua shortened the reign of Phoeas from eight years to at 


(7; Baronius, Anmales ecclesiastici, wear 602. Marty-Liveaux gives the text 
of this tncident. im Baromtus, V, 122, ne &. 
(8) See Batwunius, years £92-649, 


(9; Aw Lecteur CH éraclius, M.-L, V, 142. 
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most a.few hours, Corneille lengthened it by twelve years. Of 
the falsifications which he mentions in the Au Lecteur (410) 
only one was made independently, namely, the giving to Phocas 
of ason instead of a daughter. 

Neither Mira de Mescua nor Baronius offered much that 
would attract theattention of the French dramatist. The former 
is concerned with the rapid changes of fortune, as seen in the 
momentary elevation to power of Focas, the vengeance of the 
death of a father by a son, and thesuccession of thisson to the 
throne; while the latter mentions the generous offer of a nurse 
to sacrifice her child. It was only after the appearance of 
Bérénice, probably, that Corneille saw the dramatic possibilities 
in the story of the family of Maurice and his successors ; for of 
the sources of Héraclius that play alone deals with the conse- 
quences of substitution of children and develops its dramatic 
possibilities. | 

Du Ryer’s Pérénice was first printed in 1645 and probably 
represented in 1644 (41). Corneille took from it the subject of 
the play, danger of incest through ignorance of identity, and 
the plot which centers around the attempt at its avoidance. 
He isindebted to it for one of the most effective scenes(III, 1), 
which follows Bérénice V, 2 thought for thought and shows a 
number of verbal resemblances. The following list gives the 


principal borrowings that cannot be traced to the other 
sources : 


1. The avoidance of incest, danger of which resulls from ignorance of 
identity. 

2. The person who has made the substitution of infants is unexpectedly 
confronted with the problem of preventing an incestuous marriage 
Withoul revealing the secret of the exchange. 

3. It is the ruler who unwiltingly plans the incestuous marriage. 


4. The ruler wants the man whom he supposes to be his son to marry the 
Jatler’s sister. 


(10) See the Au Lecteur, M.-L., V, 143-4. 

(11) See H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, 
D. C., Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1912, for the best study of this 
author. It was in reading the description of Bérénice in this work that I noted 
the resemblances to Héraclius. Professor Lancaster kindly lent me his copy of 


the first edilion of the play, Berenice, trayi-comedie en prose, par P. Du Ryer, 
Paris, Sommaville & Covrbé, 1645. 
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5. Two lovers fall into the illusion thal they are brother and sister, think 
that they, therefore, have been guilly of criminal thoughts, and expe- 
rience mental agony in readjusting relationships. (Hér., III,1 and 
Bér., VY, 2). 

-6. Feigning acquiescence in regard to ruler’s desire as to marriage is 
suggested as means of combating the ruler. 

. Departure from country is suggested as a means for avoiding incest. 

. Ruler rears in palace boy whom he falsely considers his son. 

. Ruler expresses intention of marrying woman in love with another 

(supposed son in Bérénice, son in Héraclius). 

10. Ruler’s child falls in love with child of one who has made substitution of 
infants and the two marry at end of play. 

41. Person who has substituted child for that of ruler enjoys the confidence 
of the ruler. 

42. Person who has made substitution has daughter who passes as sister of 

| rujer’s real child. 

13. The two young men are good friends and brothers-in-arms. 

44. Letler of dying mother confirms identity of her child, who is the real 
heir to the throne. 


OH Oo ~1 


There are othersimilarities, such as the double wedding, which 
may, however, be traced to one of the other sources. The prom- 
Inence given in Bérénice to inequality of rank as an obstacle 
to marriage and its removal through illustrious deeds is 
reflected in Héraclius, but this isa motif found also in Le Cid 
and is of too frequent occurrence in the theatre of the seven- 
teenth century to be traceable exclusively to one source. 

Loss of identity and subsequent incest is the theme of the 
GE'dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles and Corneille seems to have had 
this play in mind in writing Méraclius, and to have used its 
motif of parricide. For Léontine tells us that she has preserved 
Martian that he may become unwittingly his father’s slayer: 

Je ne l’ai conservé que pour ce parricide. 
(lér., I1,3 ; 557.) 
Furthermore, this play is mentioned by the dramatist not long 
after the composition of Héraclius in justification of parts of 
the plot of the latter (12). It is interesting to note, also, that 
when Corneille decided some years later (1638) to rewrite 
OEdipus for the French stage, he used some of the motifs 
of Héraclius (13). It is not improbable that in writing the pres- 


(12) See the Au Lecteur (1647) d’Héraclius, M.-L., V, 146. 
(13) The repetitions in OEdipe center for the most part around the Jove 
episode which Corneille introduced into the QEdipus legend. Dircé, invented as 
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ent play he was impressed with the dramatic possibilities of 
GEdipus Tyramus; and, hence, the altribution which Corneille 
makes of the genesis of GEuipe to a suggestion from his bene- 
factor Fuuquet may be looked upon with some suspicion. If 
Fouquet mentioned QG&dipus as one of three subjects from 
which the dramatist was to choose, the mostthat can be said 
is that he hit upon a subject which Corneille had long had in 
mind; and the fact that the play was finished in two months 
would lead to the conelusion that the poet had given some 
previous thought to the subject. 

It is also possible that Uorneille began to pay some conscious 
attention to the Poetics of Aristotle during the composition of 
Héraciius, since that work is referred to in the Aw Leclteur and 
the use uf G&dipus would suggest it, in view of the fact that 
Aristotle conside:ed this Greek play the nearest approach to 
the ideal tragedy. In former plays there is little evidence of 
attention to the tenetscf the critic, although Placide in Théo- 
dure approaches closely the ideal tragic here vf Aristotte (14). 

In working out the plot CorneiJle made use of his own Cinna. 
He had before him in Phocasa ruler resembling Auguste in 
his rise to power through the death of others and in his living 
in dread of his enemies. He depicted him, as he had Auguste, 
as feeling the burden ef the crown which he had so ardently 


the stepdaughter of QEdipe, looks upon the latter as the usurper of her 
father’s throue, as docs Puichéric upon Phocas, and both women display a 
defiant spirit. Im both plays the rulers fry to strengthen their hold on the 
throne by forcing the women to marry men whom they do vot love. The lovers, 
Dirce and Thésée in Gdipe, and Pulehérie and Martian in Héraclius, are led 
into the illusion that they are brother and sister and have, therefore, run the 
risk of committing incest (a situation, also, of Da Ryer’s Bérénice), Both Th'sée 
and Martian are led to believe that they are sons of previous rulers, slain by 
present rulers, and desire to avenve the death of their supposed fathers. 

(14) For a dtscussion of thts Subject see « Corneitle and the Italian Doetri- 
naires, » by Colbert Searles, Mod. Phil., XI (1915-16), 169-179. Professor 
Searles bases his conclusions of influence of the, critics on Corneille on a 
study of the dramatist’s non-dramatic writinys, which, however, reveal little 
before 1647. Ft is ouly ailer an exlraustive study of the sources of Corneille 
that the influence of the critics can be determined. The present work shows, 
at least, that much has been overlooked and snggests that much is vet to be 
done before the problem which Professor Searles treats cam be soived with 
accuracy. 
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coveted. The despair of Phoeas on seeing himself abandoned by 
even his own son may bea suggestion from Cinna, in which the 
emperor exclaims, 
Et toi, ma fille, aussi ! . 
(Cinna, V, 2; 4564). 

Rejecting the historical dénouement, in which Heracfius 
causes the death of Phocas, Corneille introduces two conspir- 
ators, Exupére and Amvntas, to accomplish this deed. He 
make; of them the false friends of the emperor. as were Cinna 
and Maxime, and introduces a council scene as in Cinna Il, 1, 
on which it ts largely modeled. He allows the emperor to rear 
in the palace the daughter of a man whom he haskilled, the 
situation of Auguste and Emile. Finally, both women seek 
to avenge a father’s death by offering to marry thé man who 
will kill the father’s slayer. 

Choice of names and characters and arrangement of rela- 
tionships are, therefore, traceable largely to the several sources. 
Baronius gave the names of Léontine, Crispe, and Eudoxe ; 
this historian and Mira de Mescua, those of Phocas and Héra- 
clius; and the latter, the name of Léonce. Corneille added 
those of Pulchérie, Martian, Exupére, and Amyntas. Hither 
Mira de Mescua or Du Ryer suggested the two puirs of lovers. 
Those in Corneille are Héraclius and Eudoxe, his historical 
wife, and Martian and Pulchérie. Héraclius is the son of Mau- 
rice asin Mira de Mescua, and Pulchérie is the name given to 
a daughter of Maurice instead of Teodosia, his daughter, asin 
the Spanish play. After taking Eudoxe from Barontus, Cor- 
neille needed a masculine réle to complete the two pairs. Hence 
Martian, son of Phoeas, instead ofthe historical onlv daughter 
of that emperor, or again, instead of Bérénice, daughter of the 
rulerin Du Ryer. The arrangement of fhe members of the !wo 
families was suggested by Bérénice and Cinna. Léontine, who 
corresponds to Criton in Bérénice, has likewise a daughter who 
passes as the sister of the ruler’s child and who labors under 
mistaken identity. This child is in each case reared by the 
person who has made the substitution. The rulers, Phocas and 
the king in #érénice, rear each a son whom they falsely con- 
sider their own, and Phocas is like Auguste in having in his. 
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family the daughter of a man whom he has slain. Baronius 
suggested the first substitution which Léontine made, that of 
her son for one of the emperor Maurice ; and Bérénice, the 
second, that of Héraclius for the son of Phocas. Exupére and 
Amyntas, false friends of the ruler and conspirators, are from 
Cinna; and Crispe, the historical son-in-law of Phocas, retains 
this relationship in the play. 

The first act centers about the proposed incestuous marriage 
and altempts at its avoidance and, hence, is based, for the 
most part, on suggestions from Du Ryer’s Bérénice, the first 
act of which reveals to one of the actors, although not to the 
reader, the desire of the king to marry unwittingly his own 
daughter. In both plays the proposal of the ruler disturbs the 
plans of the four lovers and causes those who are aware of the 
true relationships to seek the avoidance of incest without 
_ revealing the secret of the substitution of children. Since the 
proposed marriage and its avoidance constitute the main 
problem in both plays, the plot of Héraclius was based, for the 
most part, on that of Bérénice. The dramatist follows Baronius 
in depicting the usurper Phocas as living in dread of an upris- 
ing among the people, who cherish the memory of their late 
emperor Maurice, and his fear of the return of a son, a rumor 
of which is in circulation. History is falsified in the preserva- 
tion at the time of the play of a daughter of Maurice, whom 
Phocas rears in the palace and treats in a manner similar to 
that of Auguste toward Emilie (Cina). He wants her to marry 
Héraclius, whom he considers his son, and who is in reality 
her brother, just as the king unwittingly wishes Tarsis, who 
passes as his ‘son, to marry the latter's sister Amasie (Béreénice, 
11,3). Whereas the king in Bérénice isactuated by love in un- 
wittingly wishing to marry his own daughter, Phocas is domi- 
nated by ambition to establish himself and his family more 
firmly on the throne, a motive resembling that of Marcelle in 
Théodore. 

In the first scene Phocas, who has arrived at power, like 
Auguste, through the shedding of blood, speaks, as did the 
Roman emperor, of the burden of the crown and its deceptive 
allurements : 
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PHOCAS. AUGUSTE. 
Crispe, il n'est que trop vrai, la plus Cette grandeur sans borne et cet 
belle couronne illustre rang, 
N’a que de faux brillants dont l’éclat fDi BY Se ee ee ce. Sd 
’environne. N’est que de ces beaulés dont l’éclat 
Herac., I, 1; 1-2. éblouil. 


Cinna, II, 1; 359, 363. 


Both rulers feel that they are surrounded by enemies and that 
hopes of enjoyment have been deceived (Hér., 1, 1; 5-8 and 
Cinna, II, 1; 371-4). Phocas speaks of the five sons of Maurice 
whom he has put to death before the emperor’s eyes: 


PHOCAS. 

Mais le sang répandu de l’empereur [Phocas] mox excitatus, missis mi- 

Maurice, litibus ad Mauritium, eum ad por- 

Ses cing fils & ses yeux envoyés au tum Europii adduci jussit. Ubi ante 

supplice.... oculos ejus jussi sunt necari quinque 
Herac., 1, 1; 21-2. filii- mascull. 


Baronius, XI, 34 (yr. 602). 


The rumor concerning the escape from death of one of thesons 
of Maurice (Hérac., I, 1 ; 25-34) is based on Baronius, who says 
that his name was Theodosius: 

Fama autem oblinet, percussorem Theodosio parcentem, alium pro eo 
admodum illi similem jugulasse; ipsum vero Theodosium profugum in locis 
multis multa experlum, postea morbo interiisse. Atque ea quidem fama per 
omnes Romani Imperii ditiones vulgata est. Baronius, XI, 85 (yr. 607), 
Phocas is convinced that the son of Maurice is not alive and 
speaks of the circumstances of his death, more milk flowing 
from his wounds than blood : 


PHOCAS. 
I] n’avoit que six mois; et lui percant Mauritius... infantem.... suum pro- 
le flanc, didit, qui visus este vulneribus lac 
On en fit dégoutter plus de lail que dare cum sanguine. 
de sang. Baron., XI, 34 (yr. 602). 


Heérac., I, 1; 39-40. 


Phocas mentions his wife without giving her name (vs. 42). 
History calls her Leontia (Baron., XI, 34), and Corneille seems 
to have used this name for the woman who in the play had saved 
the son of Maurice. The emperor’s daughter whom Phocas 
saved in the play after killing her father (vs. 54-6) bears a 
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somewhat similar relationship to the usurper that Emilie bore 
to Auguste: Phocas planned to make her his daughter-in-law ; 
Auguste adopted Emilie after slaying Toranius with his own 
hand (Cinna, I, 4341). 

When Phocas tries to force Pulchérie to marry his son 
(I, 2), she shows a defiant attitude similar to that of Cornélie 
toward César (Pompée, 1V, 4), each woman speaking to the man 


arrived at power through the death of one she loved. That | 


Héraclius is about to return is based on the rumor in Baronius 
that a son of Maurice escaped death (see citation to verses 25- 
34 above). The threats of Phocas to slay Pulchérie if she will 
not do his bidding (1,3; 271) may be considered historical, since 
the usurper put to death the daughters of Maurice five years 
after slaying the father. Héraclius, aware of his identity, tries to 
avoid marriage with his sister through other means than 
revealing the secret of his birth (I, 4). He speaks of his love for 
Eudoxe (I, 4; 318), who bears the name of the historical wife of 
the emperor of the same name (15). He urges Pulchérie to 
accept Martian, who passes in the play as Léonce and is de- 
picted as a brave warrior (see vs. 67) as was Leoncto, the 
general of Mira de Mescua’s play. Inequality of rank as an 
obstacle to marriage and its removal through meritorious deeds 
isa leading motif of Bérénice; and both Du Ryer and Corneille 
pave the way for the marriage of a ruler’s daughter to one 
beneath her in rank by supposing that he has distinguished 
himself in arms. For although Martian is the son of the ruler 
Phocas, yet his father was of humble origin and had no claim 
to the throne. 

The second act isa development of the motifs of mistaken 
identity and threatened incest as in Bérénice and ofthe danger 
of a son’s slaying his fatherunwitlingly asin QRdipus Tyrannus. 
Several suggestions come from Barontus, and the situation 
arises of two rival claimants to the throne as in Rodogumne. 

When Léontine shows reluctance to revealing the secret of 
the identity of Héraclius as a means of avoiding marriage with 


(15) Desponsaverat autem Heraclius fudociam filiam Rogati Afri, ... Baro- 
maus, XI, 97 (yr. 610). 
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his sister, the young man suggests the alternative of departure 
from the country, 
Pour éviter l’inceste, 
Je n'ai qu’'a m’éloigner de ce climat funeste 
(IL, 25 533-4), 
the means which Criton proposed in #érézice to accomplish a 
similar end (Bérénice, 1,5). That the people are eager for the 
return of a son of Maurice (II, 2; 473-4} is based on Baronius, 
and the salvation of Héraclius through the substitution of a 
child of Léontine (II, 2; 520) is suggested by the same histo- 
rian, who tells of a nurse who offered to make a similar saeri- 
fiee, but was not allowed to do so. Léontine now reveals to 
Eudoxe that her object in preserving the son of Phocas, 
entrusted to her care, was to accomplish the death of the 
usurper by the hand of his son: 
Je ne l’ai conservé que pour ce parricide 
| (If, 3; 557), 
a fate similar to that which the gods had in view in preserving 
the infant OEdipus from death. Since Exupeére is to accomplish 
the death of the usurper and not Héraclius, as in Mira de 
Mescua and Baronius, Corneille supposes that he hates Phocas 
because of the death of his father, 
Dans l’ame i! [Exupére} hait Phocas, quis’immola son pére 
(Il, 33 581). 
fixupere, therefore, conspires against the emperecr for the same 
reason as did Emilie against Auguste ; and later on we find him 
in council with Phocas, who considers him a friend, thus re- 
sembling Cinna. The use ofa letter, written by thelate emperor 
Maurice and telling of the substitution of a son of Léontine 
for his own son Héraclius (II, 5), was suggested by a similarone 
in Bérénice-(V, 6), written by the dying queen and revealing 
the substitution of a son of Criton for her daughter Bérénice. 
Martian, who has hitherto passed as the son of Léontine, now 
thinks he is the son of Maurice (IJ, 5). Hence, there are two 
rival claimants to the throne with the secret of their respective 
rights entrusted to a woman as in Rodegune. Martian accuses 
Léontine of encouraging his love for Pulchérie, whom he now 
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considers his sister (ll, 6; 700-3) and unwiltingly becomes 
guilty of a similar crime in wishing Héraclius to marry her 
(Il, 6). Léontine, who, like Criton in Bérénice, has substituted 
her child for one of a ruler and is responsible for the loss of 
identity, has failed likewise to foresee the danger of incest and 
complains of the adverse turn of affairs (II, 7). 

The third act is based largely on Bérénice and Cinna and 
shows some similarities to QFdipus and Le Cid. 

The first scene was inspired by a scene in Bérénice (V, 2), 
both depicting the emotions of two lovers who falsely believe 
themselves to be brother and sister. The women display a sur- 
prising rapidity in readjusting themselves to the new situation, 
whereas the men have great difficully in giving up the women 
they love. Both scenes open with expressions of hesitancy on 
the part of the men in the use of the appellation « sour »: 


MARTIAN, : TARSIS. 

Je veux bien l’avouer, Madame, car Il _m’est encore impossible de vous 
mon cceur appeller ma sceur. 

A de la peine encore a vous nommer Bérénice, V, 2. 


ma sur, 
Hér., UL, 4; 773-4. 


After a lengthy explanation of the love of persons of unequal 
rank (III, 1; 775-812), a theme that is much discussed in Beére- 
nice, Corneille returns to the scene he is following. Whereas 
Bérénice says that love must yield to « nature », Pulchérie 
implies as much by accusing her passion of making her for- 
getful of the « droit dela nature »: 


PULCHERIE. BERENICE. 
Et de ma passion la flatteuse imposture ... cest qu il faut ceder a la nature, 
S’emparoil dans mon cur des droits et vaincre l’amour par J’amitié. 


de la nature. Bérénice V, 2. 
Heér., WI, 1; 811-2. | 


The reply of the two men is the same: that it is easy to pass 
from friendship to love, but not: rom love to friendship: 
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Qu’aisément l’amitié jusqu’a l'amour 
nous méne! 
C’est un penchant si doux qu’on y 
tombe sans peine ; 
Mais quand il faut changer |’amour 
en amitié, 
Que l’ame qui s’y force est digne de 
pilié, 
Heér., II], 1; 815-8. 
Both experience a feeling of 
ship: 
MARTIAN, 
Ainsi done la nature a l’espoir le plus 
doux 
Fait succéder l’horreur, et l‘horreur 
d'étre a vous! 
Her., ILL, 1; 8241-2. 
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TARSIS. 


On peut aller facilement de l’amitié 
a l'amour, mais il n’est pas si facile 
d’aller de l'amour a l’amitié (16). 
Beérénice, V, 2. 


« horreur » in the new relation- 


TARSIS. 


... J’ay horreur d’estre vostre frere. 
Bérénice, V, 2, 


Pulchérie replies that her love for Martian has been too deep 
for her not to feel great sorrow in its sacrifice, whereas Béré- 
nice fails to express such sentiments ; but both women are 
guided by reason and duty and emphasize the rapidity of their 


victory over love: 


PULCHERIE. 


Mais j’en condamnerois le plus doux 
souvenir, 

Sul avoit & mon cwur codté plus d’un 
goupir. 

Et comme tous mes feux n’avoient 
rien que de saint, 

L’honneur les alluma, le devoir les 
éleint. 

Heér., Ill, 1; 833-4 ; 837-8. 


TARSIS. 
Donnez, donnez 4 mon amour pour 
le moins le temps d’expirer, 
BERENICE. 
Il ne luy faut pas plus de temps 


qu'il en faut pour prononcer le nom 
de sccur et de frere. 


TARSIS. 
Quoy! Berenice, vous auez si peu 
combattu. 
BERENICE, 
Ie ne scay ce que i’ay fait, mais ie 
pense auoir fail mon deuoir. 
Bérénice., V, 2. 


(16) Professor Lancaster calls atlention to this maxim, characterizing it as 
_« worthy of La Rochefoucauld », in his Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, p. 140, It is 
indeed striking and epilomizes the scene in Bérénice, which Corneille follows 


thought for thought. 


‘\ 


10 
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Both men then express greater difficulty in overcoming their 
love, but Martian adds that he will avenge Pulchérie by joining 
with the conspirators against Phocas, thus becoming unwit- 
tingly guilty of parricidal intentions, a variant of a motif of 
QEdipus Tyrannus. They give assurance that their love will 
cause no further offense : 


MARTIAN. TARSIS. — 
C'est Léonce qui parle, el non pas Non, non, Berenice, te ne vous. 
votre frére ; offenseray plus. 
Mais si l’un parle mal, Paulre va bien Bérenice, V, 2. 
agir, 
Et l'un ni l'autre enfin ne vous fera 
rougir. 


Her., Ul, 1 5 856-8. 


Whereupon each man proposes to the woman whom he con- 
siders his sister a marriage with one closely related to her, 
neither, of course, being aware of the relationship : 


MARTIAN. TARSIS. 
Epousez Martian (17) comme un autre La premiere marque que ie yous 
moi-méme., puis donner de mon amitié, c’est de 
Heér., iI, 1; 867. vous conseiller d’aimer un Roy qui 


vous appelle maintenant au partage 
de ses grandeurs. 
Bérénice, V, 2. 


Both women raise objections to the proposed marriage because 
of family interests, Bérénice saying that she prefers to have 
Tarsis, whom she considers her brother, continue to pass as the 
son of the king and thus inherit the throne, and Pulchérie 
objecting to the relationship of daughter-in-law of Phocas, 
since her desire to avenge her father’s death would assumea 
parricidal nature and thus prevent her from following her duty. 
Corneille ends his scene with a promise on the part of Pulchérie 
to marry Héraclius on condition that Phoeas be slain, a variant 
of the « téle » motif. Itis very interesting to note, therefore, 
how closely Corneille followed his source in developing one 


(17) Martian, who now thinks he is Héraclius, speaks of the true Héraclius 
as Martian. Before falling into this error he thought that he was Léonce, son 


of Léontine. 
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of the most effective scenesof the play, and ‘that he frequently 
chose a striking scene from a contemporary play for use in 
beginning an act (18). 

In the next scene (III,2) Phocas unwittingly plans the death 
uf his son Martian, a variant of the Qfdipus motif. The remain- 
ing scenes of the act (III, 3, 4, and 5) are developed largely 
from themes in Cinna. Pulchérie offers her hand to him who 
will bring her the head of her father’s murderer, as did Chi- 
mene and Emilie (19), and speaks the language of the former, 
although her situation as ward of her father’s slayer is more 
like that of the latter: 


PULCHERIE. 


Je serai la conqu*te 
De quiconque 4 mes pieds apportera 
ta téte. 
Hérac., WI, 3; 1049-8. 


CHIMENE. 


A tous vos cavaliers je demande sa 
téte: 
Oui, qu’un d’eux me l’apporte, et Je 


suis sa conquéte. 
| Le Cid, 1V, 5; 1404-2. 


LEMILIE, 


S'il me veut posséder, Auguste doit 
périr: 
Sa tAte est le seul prix dont il peut 
m'acquérir. 
Cinna, 1, 2; 55-6. 


Attention has b:en called to the use of this motif in Rodogune 
(cf.-especially II, 3 ; 642-5 and MI, 4 ; 1044-5). Scene 4 shows 
similarities to the famous council. scene of Cinna, If, 1, both 
emperors asking counsel of those who conspire against their 
lives and addressing them as friends : 


PHocas. AUGUSTR. 


Voila, mes chers amis, ce qui me met 
eu peine. 


Vous donc, més vrais amis, qui me 
tirez de peine. 


Heérac., WN,'4; 1959. Cinna, IT, 1; 393. 


(18) Compare Horace 1, 1; Cinnal, 1 and II, 1: Polyencte 1, 1: and Pompée, 
I, 14. (See comments on these scenes in the foregoing chapters and nole 22 of 
the chapter on Polyeucte). Furthermore, Rodogune opens on the wedding day 
of the rival, as does Médée ; and Héraclius and Pertharite have opening scenes 
recalling situations in Cinna and Polyeucte, respectively. 

(19) Cf. note 23 of the foregoing chapter on Le Cid. 
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Exupére the conspirator takes advantage, as did Cinna in asim- 
ilar situation, of the opportunity to give advice which will 
prove dangerous to the emperor, and Phocas, like Auguste, in 
gratitude expresses his intention of rewarding his false friends: 


PHocas AUGUSTE. 
Ils seront, eux el vous, les maitres Maxime, je vous fais gouverneur de 
de empire. Sicile. 
Hérac., Ill, 4; 1116. Cinna, Il, 1; 633. 


When the emperor departs, Amyntas reproaches Exupére with 
treachery as Maxime did Cinna (Hérac., Il, 5 and Cinna, 
II, 2). 

Act IV owes little to Baronius or Mira de Mescua. Its leading 
motifs — despair of the usurper at his inability to identify his 
son and defiance of Léontine, who alone holds the secret — have 
beenincorrectly attributed to Calderén (20), for Professor Castillo 
has shown that the Spanish play was written later than the 
French (21). It is probable that in writing this act Corneille 
thought of Cinna, on which he had drawn in previous acts. 
Phocas, like Auguste, arrived at power through ruthless sacri- 
fice of lives, finds himself deserted by those whom he trusted, 
even by his own son, who, like the adopted daughter of 
Auguste, turns against him. Scene 3, depicting the despair of 
Phocas, ends in the striking reference to his son (vs. 1388), 
recalling the words of Auguste, 


Et toi, ma fille, aussi ! 
Cinna, V, 2; 1564. 


There are also similarities to Théodore and QEdipus Tyrannus. 

In scene 4 Héraclius expresses his desire to save Martian, 
unwilling that the latter should die in his place. Phocas sends 
Kudoxe to prison (IV, 2), and questions Héracliusand Martian 
inan attempt to discover which is his son (IV, 3), each young 
man maintaining that he is Héraclius, son of Maurice. The 


(20) Cf. Corneille, IV, 3 and Calderén, I, 10 and Corneille, IV, 4, and Calderon, 
1,10; and see M.-L., V, 120 for passages in Calderén which bear close verbal 
resemblances to passages in Corneille. See also the article of Carlos Castillo, 
op. cit., for parallel between Corneille IV, 4 and Calderén [,10. 

(21) Op. cit. 
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contest which ensues for the honor of dying as the son of Mau- 
rice in order to avoid the odium of living as the sonof Phocas 
recalls the contest of Théodore and Didyme for the martyr’s 
crown (22). The result in each case issimilar : Phocas is robbed 
of his victim, not knowing which is the son of Maurice, and 
Marcelle feels that her means of vengeance is lost through the 
desire of death on the part of those whom she holds guilty of 
her misfortune. Furthermore, Martian resembles Didyme in 
that he offers to die in the place of one to whom he has pre- 
viously rendered a signal service (23). Exupére, the conspir- 
ator, plays the part of the false friend, resembling Cinna and 
his prototype Brutus. His promise to aid Phocasin solving his 
problem has adouble meaning : 


Je vous en tirerai, Seigneur, dans peu de temps. : 
(Vs. 1318.) 


Léontine is now questioned, but refuses to disclose the iden- 
tity of the two young men (IV, 4). Her purpose has been accom- 
plished of making Phocas live in drgad of his son, a fate similar 
to that of Laius, father of OEdipus : : 


Je te veux toujours voir, quoi que la rage fasse, 
Craindre ton ennemi dedans la propre race. 
Hérac., IV, 4; 1411-12. 


She dominates the situation as final authority on the circum- 
stances of the birth of the two young men, just as Cléopatre 
does in Rodogune. Exupére now tries to convince Léontine of 
his intention to slay the usurper, but she refuses to believe 
him when he tellsher that he has a band of conspirators eager 
to avenge wrong done by Phocas. 

The fifth act is largely Corneille’s invention, but shows cer- 
tain resemblances to Bérénice. In both plays the proposal is 
made to pretend to acquiesce in the demands of the ruler and 
thus to gain time to combat them, and proof of identity is given 
in letters of dying mothers. Héraclius is led to doubt his iden- 


(22) Cf. Héraclius IV, 3; 1318-1360 and Théodore, V, 5 and 6; 1652-66. 
(23) Didyme saved Théodore from the brothel, Martian saved the life of Héra- 
clius (Hérac., IV, 3; 1281). 
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tity, a theme which is not found in Bérénice. The generosity of 
Héraclius in offering to pass as the son of Phocas in order to 
save the life cf his friend Martian is somewhat like that of 
Amasie, who pretends that Tarsis isin love with her in order 
to shield her sister (Bérénice, I, 2). The decision of Phocas to 
marry Pulchérie is like that of the kingin regard to Bérénice, 
both women being younger and in love with another man. Fi- 
nally, in both plays all obstacles are removed from the lovers’ 
pa‘h and they prepare for marriage. The historical dénouement 
is disregarded in that Héraclius has no partin the death of the 
tyrant, which shows the dramatist’s desire to give elevation of 
soul to his hero, as in Rodogune and Niconéde. The result is 
artistically unsatisfactory, since the method resembles that of 
the deus ex machina, 

Corneille returns to the use of stances (V, 1), as in Le Cid 
(I, G) and Po/yeucte (1V, 2), for depicting the hesitations of the 
soul in following duty. In his doubts as to whether he may be 
the son of Phocas Héraclius asks connsel of Pulehérie (V, 2) and 
in order to save his friend Martian he offers to pass as the 
tyrant’s son (V, 3), but he rebels when ordered to marry Pul- 
chérie, whom he knows lo be hissister. Phocas now commands 
Pulchérie to discover his son and marry him; failing in this, 
she will be forced to marry the ruler himself, a situation 
somewhat like that in Bérévire, Finally, in order to combat the 
designs of the ruler, a feigned marriage is proposed in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the tvrant, resembling the plan of 
Tarsis to pretend acquiescence in the king's demands ( Bérénice, 
IV, 3). Since each man considers himself the brother of Pul- 
chérie, neither is willing to marry her, even in pretense. They, 
therefore, await their fate, and Pulchérie resolves on death. 
With this scene(V, 5) ends the conflict of noble souls, in which 
Heraclius has been true to the memory of his father and gener- 
ous toward his friend, while Pulchérie has repulsed the temp- 
tation of gaining a throne throvgh an odious marriage, and 
Martian, reared as the son of a woman of noble rank, has risen 
above his p!ebeian birth. Corneille shows the benefits of hered- 


ity and of environment, themes which are suggested by 
Du Ryer’s Bérénice. 
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The denouement is brought about by Exupere, who, in spite 
of his early mention in the play and justification in killing the 
tyrant, since his father has been slain by him, has no part in 
the action. He slavs Phocas with his own hand, whereas in 
Mira de Mescua it is Heraclio who accomplishes the deed, and 
in Baronius the same person orders it. 


Iilico aulem Heraclins jubet manus et pedes, mox humeros et pudenda 
amputari, tandem et capul. 
Baranius XI, 98 (yr. 610). 


In the last scene (V,7) the identity of Héraclius and Martian is 
revealed in a letter written by the dying Constantine, the 
method used by Du Rver in his Bérénice, in which the letter of 
the dving queen reveals the identity of her daughter Bérénice. 
In both cases the letter is introduced by the persons who have 
made the substitution, in confirmation of their assertions, 

In summary : Corneille was attracted by Du Ryer's Bérénice, 
a play of substitution cf children and consequent loss cf iden- 
tity and risk of incest, and decided to write a play along 
similar lines, using the story of the emperor Maurice and his 
successors as found in Baruntus and treated by Mira de Mescua 
in his Rueda de la /ortuna. He did not know Calderén’s En 
esta vida, as some have thought, since this play was first acted 
only in 1659. He used his own Cinna in depicting the emperor 
Phocas, the conspiracy against his life and the opposition to 
him offered by the daughter of the man whom he had slain. 


CHAPTER X 


NICOMELE 


Nicoméde was performed in 1650 or 1654. The subject was 
probably suggested by Rotrou’s Cosroés (pr. 1649), whichin turn 
owes its genesis to Héraclius and shows certain analogies to 
Rodogune. Another contemporary from whom Corneille may 
have borrowed is La Calprenéde, whose Mort de Mithridate, 
« first played probably in 1635» (4), is concerned with an 
oriental king, Mithridates the Great, whose character gave 
suggestions for that of Nicomeéde. After choosing the story of 
Prusiasand his son Nicomedes as found in Justin, Corneille read 
extensively in the ancient historians, Appian, Livy, Plutarch, 
Dio, and perhaps Polybius, whom he had not hitherto used. He 
probably used a life of Hannibal in a supplement to Amyot 
and may have read Sallust. There is no evidence of the use of 
Kutropius, Velleius Paterculus, or Florus. With Cosroés in 
mind, he saw in Justin the possibilities of representing a 
struggle within a family in which the ambitions of a stepmother 
are brought to naught ; but as he read he was impressed with 
the greater possibilities of the subject, and the play in its final 
form gives a vast picture of the heroic resistence of the East 
to the subtle foreign policy of Rome. 

The hero of the play bears the name of the weak Nico- 
medes II, but his spirit is that of the daring and courageous 


(1) See H. Carrington Lancaster, « La Calprenéde Dramatist, » M. P., XVIII 
(1920-21), 124. 
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Mithricates the Great, whose sister he married, according to 
Justin. Furthermore, he is depicted as the pupil of Hannibal, 
whose resourceful generalship nearly cost Rome the loss of 
her ambitions. Pitted against Flaminius, whom Corneille mis- 
took for the son of the Roman general, he proves worthy of his 
great master by overcoming his enemy in a battle of wits. Re- 
sistance of the East to the West becomes the theme, and conflicts 
of individuals sink into the background. In vastness of con- 
ception and skillful handling of detail Nicoméde represents, 
perhaps, Corneille’s nearest approach to Shakespeare. If the 
anthor had a special fondness for Rodogune, because he had 
composed it without the help of plays by other writers, he 
must have looked with pride upon .Vicom?de because its final 
form had far surpassed his first conception of the possibilities of 
the story of Nicomedes and his ambitious stepmother. As we 
shall see, the historical background suggested another Cosroes 
or Rodogune, plays of thwarted ambition ; and Vicooéde might 
have been «a work of the same type, had not further reading 
and reflection transformed itinto a play depicting the resist- 
ance of the peoples of the Kast to the foreign policy-of Rome. 

The plot of Rotrou’s Cosroé: o%ers several striking analogies 
to the incident in Justin (AANIV, 4) on which Corneille savs he 
based his Nicumeéce (2) : 


In Cosro’s the king of this name is 
disliked by his subjects because he 
has killed his father in order to vain 
the throne. We takes from his eldest 
son Siroés the right of succession and 
gives it to Mardesane, a son by a 
second marriaze, actnated thereto by 
an ambitions wife. The people snbse- 
quently give the throne to the rightful 
heir, Siroes, in love with Marsée 


In Justin (XXXIV, 4) Prusias, hated 
by his subjects because of his cruelties, 
conceived a desire to kul his eldest 
son, Nicomedes, in favor of his chil- 
dren by a second marriage. The people 
dethrone Prusias and make Nicomedes 
kine. Nicomedes was afterwards en- 
vased to Laodice (Justin, XXX VIN, 4). 


With Rotrou’s play before him, the dramatist’s choice of char- 
acters for his new play was not difficult. Prusias corresponds 


(2) Corneille had used Justin in Rodogune and probably recalled the story of 
Nicomedes when Rotrou’s play appeared. For comparisons of Cosroés and 
Nicoméde see F, Hemon’'s edition of Nicuméde, Paris, Delagrave, n.d., pp. 38-42, 
and Georg Wendt’s Pierre Corneille und Jeun Rotrou, Diss., Leipzig, Weida, 
1910, pp. “g2- 86 aud passin. 
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io Cosroes; Nicomede to Siroes; the second wife of Prusias, 
‘Anowo inthe play as Arsinoé, to Sira;achild by a second mar- 
riage of Prusias, called Atlale in the play, to Mardesane; and 
Marsée, to Laodice (3). With the five principal personages in- 
dicated by Justin and corresponding to the same number in 
Cosroés, Corneille saw the possibility of depicting a conflict 
similar to that of Rotrou’s play. Furthermore, the leading 
figure, Sira, an ambitious stepmother, showed striking anal- 
ogies to his own Marcelle (Thécdore\, each woman placing the 
interests of her child above those of her stepson and exercising 
a dominant control over her husband, who isruler onl; in 
name (4). 

Again Sira resembles both Marcelle and Cléopatre (Rodogzse) 
in willingness to slay those who stand in the way of her am- 
bitions. Hence, Corneille must have cunceived his new play at 
first as one of ambition and vengeance, with the stepmother as 
the central figure. But in searching forhistorical details needed 
in rounding ont the plot he found further suggestions, the prin- 
cipal one of which was the conflict of the Eastern princes with 
the foreign policy of Rome. In ‘the first place, history was 
almost silent about {he stepbrother of NicomedesII, and in 
following his tendency of supplying such details through sug- 
gestions from his sources rather than through invention, he 
recalled an account of two brothers, Attalus (5) and Eumenes, 


(3) Landice has hitherto been insufficiently identifled, Justin says that 
she was the sister of Milhridates the Great, engaged to Nicomedes II, son of 
Prusias (XXXVIII,1) and that she afterwards married him (XXXVILU, 2). 
Professor Harrison, in his edition of Nicoméede, New York, Macmillan, 1900, 
p. 96, overlooked the passages in Justin in which Corneille found Laodice. 

(4) Dr. Georg Wendt ts mistaken when he says that Rotrou first put on the 
stage the ruler dominatec by his wife: « In Cosroés fihrt Rotrou eine fir das 
franzosische Theater zum Theil neue Gestalt auf die Biline, die Corueille noch 
nicht gezeigt halle: den Kénig, der von einem Weibe beherrssht wird und 
diesem volistandig untergeben ist. Corneille ahmte dieses Gestalt in « Nicoméde a 
nach. » Pierre Corneille und Jean Rotrou, Leipzig, Weida i. Th., Thomas und 
Hubert, 1910, p. 82. 

(5) Corneille had referred to Atltalus II (whom I take to be the prototype of 
the Attale of Nicoméde) as «ce grand roi», (Cinna, Ill, 4; 995), and he allows 
Attale on his first appearance in Nicoméde to repeal two verses from Cinna 
which occur just after the mention of Attale (cf. Cinna, Ill, 4; 1001-2 with 
Nicoméde 1,2; 219-20). 
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the former of whom plotted against the latter with the aid of 
the Romans, but in the end reversed his attitude, on the discov- 
ery of the perfidious nature of Roman policy, which aimed at 
his own destruction after that of his brother. This incident not 
only appealed to Corneille because of preference for uniting 
rivals by bonds of friendship, asin Rodogune and Héraclius, 
but it gave him a new idea, which resulted in the centering of 
the play around the foreign policy of Rome. He adopted the 
name of Attalus for the stepbrother of Nicoméde, allowed him 
to come under the influence of Rome, which promised aid in 
opposition to his brother, and made him change his policy 
through the discovery of the perfidy of Rome. The famous 
verse which expresses the thought around which the play 
centers, 


Rome ne m'aime pas: elle hail Nicoméde 
({V, 5; 1456), 


is spoken by Attale and based on the words of Stratius, the 
good counsellor of Attalus, in his dealings with his brother 
Kumenes : 


« These very men, » he continued, « who not through friendship for him, but 
enmity to Eumenes, had instigated him to the adoption of such measures.... »(6) 


To represent the evil influence of Rome, Corneille hit upon the 
happy thought of using Flamininus, who he found had visited 
the court of Prusias. With the addition of the two secondary 
characters, Araspe, the evil counsellor of Prusias and Arsinoé, 
based to some extent on Palmiras in Cosroés, whom the king 
blames for the evil results of his state policy, and Cléone, 
confidente of the queen, the list of characters is complete. In 
summary, then : the rdles, with the exception of that of 
Flaminius, correspond to those of Cosrvés; Attale is based on 
Attalus, acontemporary prince of Pergamus, and the incident 
in which he figures in Livy suggests the theme of Rome's 
foreign policy. 

In developing the plot, the dramatist supposed that Annibal 


(6) Livy’s Roman History, tr. by Spillan, Edmonds, and M’ Devitte, London, 
Bell, 1906-09, 4 v., XLV, 19. 
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had taught Nicoméde the science of warfare, notan improbable 
supposition since the defeated Carthagenian had taken refuge 
at the court of Prusias and had trained the army of that 
king (7). The pupil of Annibal then finds himself confronted 
by Flaminius, whom Corneille considered the son of Caius 
Flaminius, defeated at Lake Trasimenus by the Carthagenian. 
A new situation develops, a second Trasimenus, a psycholog- 
ical conflict in which greatness of soul will combat perfidy 
and double-dealing, again resulting in the defeat of Rome. 
Historically, Nicomedes II does not seem to have profited by 
the example of Hannibal, for, when he met the ambassadors 
of Rome on one occasion, he showed a servile attitude. At this 
time he was associated with Mithridates the Great, who, on the 
contrary, displayed a fearless and defiant spirit (8), suchas that 
' which Corneille decided to give to his hero Nicomede. Under 
the influence of Hannibal and Mithridates, the son of Prusias is 
transformed into a great warrior and a worthy opponent of the 
« son » of Caius Flaminius. 

It seems from the evidence in hand that the play under dis- 
cussion must first have been conceived along the lines of 
Cosroés, Théodore, and Rodogune, with a theme of thwarted am- 
bition ; and then through suggestions from the historians, 
somewhat as outlined above, it underwent transformations, so 
that in its final form it presented a conflict of virtue sustained 
by courage on the one hand, and of vice on the other hand as 
displayed in the perfidious foreign policy of Rome. 

Other historical material on which Corneille may have drawn 
includes the letter from Scipio Africanus to Prusias setting 
forth the generous policy of Rome toward her allies (Livy and 
Polybius), details of the character of Flamininus in Plutarch’s 
Lives, the account of Prusias in Dio, anda letterinSallust from 
Mithridates to King Arsaces, in which he calls on him for help 
in resisting the Romans, who, he says, should not be regarded 
as unconquerable, an attitude assumed by Nicoméde. The use 


(7) See citation from a life of Hannibal by Charles de I’Escluse given below 


as parallel to Nic., I, 1; 30. 
(8) For the account of the meeting of the two men with the Roman ambas- 


sadors see Justin, XXXVII, 4. 
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of irony, more conspicuous in this than in any other tragedy 
thus far treated, may have been suggested by the account in 
Polybius (9) of the Congress.of Nicaea, B.C. 198-197, at which 
Flamininus was the chief spokesman for the Romans and Philip 
for the Greeks, and where there was great display of « sarcastic 
banter » and repartee. 

In working out the plot Corneille made the two brothers 
rivals fur the hand of a princess as in Avdogune and allowed. 
Nicomede to show mocaao toward his enemies, as did 
Auguste (Cinna). 

In the opening scene Arsinoé, the second wife of Prusias, is 
represented as dominating her husband as did Marcelle in 
Théodore and Sira in Rotrou’s Cosroés, the former being the 
prototype, probably, of the latter. There is no historical record 
that Laodice was at the court of Prusias or that a brother of 
Nicomede was in love with her (I, 1;17), hence the situation is. 
probably based on a similar one in Rodogune. Unhistorical also 
is the return of Attale from Rome, where he had been held as. 
a hostage, in recompense for the surrender of Annibal to Fla- 
minius (I, 4; (8-22). Aecounts agree that Flamininus compelled 
Prusias to withdraw his protection of Hannibal living near 
the court of Bithynia, and Justin savs that the Carthagenian 
drank poison to avoid being taken alive by the Romans (10) : 

Que le Roi par son ordre efit livré ce grand homme, 
S’il n’edt par le poison lui-roéme évité Rome 
(I, 1; 23-4). 
Nicomede represented, contrary to the historical Nicomedes II,. 
asa « grand conquérant » (vs. 4), speaks of his taking Cappa- 
docia, an event thal actually took place after his father’s 
death : 


NICOMEOR. 
Par mon dernier combat je voynis Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, pro- 
réunie ceeded to occupy Cappadocia, while 
La Uappadoce entiére avec la Bithynie. it was left defenceless by the death o1 
Nits Ly 28. ils sovereign (11). 


(9) XVIII, 1-9. For further treatment see comments on act HI below. 

(10) Justin, XXXII, 4. 

(11) Justin, History of the World, tr. by J. S. Watson, London, Bell, 1902, 
XXXVIII, 1. 
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Nicoméde has returned to court because of his wrath at the 
death of his master Annibal (I, 1; 30), who had instructed him 
in the art of warfare, an inference drawn from the fact that the 
defeated Carthagenian had spent his last days in training the. 
army of Prusias: 


En ce lieu {Bithynie] 1&4 se tenoit Hannibal, ne s’adonnant point a loisiueté,. 
mais passant le temps a exerciter les mariniers, piqaer cheuaux, et duire et 
dresser ses soudards. Quelques auteurs escriuent qu’en ce temps la Prusias. 
faisoil la guerre 4 Eumenes Roy de Pergame qui estoit allié et ami du peuple 
Romain et qa’il fit Hannibal Capitaine general de son armee de mer (12). 


Justin speaks of a victory which Hannibal helped Prusias to 
gain (13), and Nepos says that the former « did nothing bunt 
excite fhe king |Prusias| to arms, and animate him against the 
Romans (14) ». Furthermore, before going to Prusias, Hannibal 
had offered his services to King Antiochus from whom he re-. 
ceived a small army, according to Charles de l’Escluse, who. 
adds, 


En ceste maniere Hannibal, bani et fugitif de son pais, esmouuoil par tout 
le moude guerre contre les Romains (15), 


That Nicoméde was entrusted with an army by Prusias (I, 1; 
31) is unhistorical and due to the fact thut Corneille wished to 
make of his hero a great warrior. Historians agree that the 
soldiers rallied to the support of Nieomedes and deserted 
Prusias shortly before the latter’s death (16). That Flamininus 
should remain, after the death of Annibal, at the courl of 
Prusias on other business, 


Lut [Annibai] mort, ce long séjour prétend quelque autre chose 
(I, 1; 36), 


is in keeping with the historical réle of Flamininus, who was 


(12) Les Vies de Hannibal et Scipion l’Africain, traduites par Charles cde 
l’Escluse, printed us a supplement to Les Vies des hommes illustres, tr. par 
Jacques Amyot, G. Laemaire, Lyon, 1594, tome second, p. 998. (Harvard 
Library). 

(13) XXXII, 4. 

(14) Cornelius Nepos, « Hannibal », in the Lives of Eminent Commanders, tr. 
by J. S. Watson, London, Bell, 1902, sec. 10, 

(15) Op. cit., pp. 994-5. See also Justin, XX XI, 3 and 4. 

(16) See Justin, Appian, and Dio. 
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used by Rome as an ambassador to secure the allegiance of 
her allies (17). Corneille now supposes that he espouses the cause 
of the queen, who has ambitions for her son Attale, 


Attale, qu’en otage ont nourri les Romains 
(1, 1; 49). 


The sons of Prusias by his second marriage had actually lived 
at Rome (18), but we are not told by historians that one was 
held as a hostage (19), or that his return was in exchange for 
the death of Hannibal. Corneille had in mind Attalus Hof 
Pergamus,.who was brought up as a young man at Rome and 
whom the Senate tried to use in gaining control of Pergamus, 
promising him the kingdom if he would Join in dethroning his 
brother Eumenes (20). That Attale should be his brother's 
rival forthe hand of Laodice is Corneille’s invention, based ona 
similar situation in Rodogune, the two suitors in each case being 
rival claimants to the throne. That Laodice was queen of Ar- 
menia (I, 1; 63) isnot true, since she was apparently ruling in 
Cappadocia when Nicomedes took that kingdom (21). Her 
appearance at the court as the queen ofa captured country 
would have put herin the position of a prisoner of war, as was 
Rodogune, a situation which Corneille apparently sought to 
avoid. She is in the play a protégée of Prusias entrusted with 
the execution of her father’s will, as was Pompée with that of 
the father of Cleopatre (Pompeée). 


LAODICE. | PTOLOMFE. 
Si de mes jeunes ansil est dépositaire, De l’abord de Pornpée elle espére 
C’est pour exécuter les ordres de mon autre issue. 
pére. Sachant que de son pére il a le tes- 
Nic., I, 1; 59-60. tament.... 


Pompée, \, 2; 214-15. 


(17) See Plutarch’s life of Flamininus. This historian says that Flamininus 
came to the court of Prusias on business and found there Hannibal, whose 
death he then demanded. Others say that the Roman went to Bithynia for the 
purpose of accomplishing his death. 

(18) Justin XXXIV, 4. 

(19) Livy (XX XVII, 25) speaks of Philip’s son who was returned to his 
father after being held as hostage by the Romans. 

(20) Livy, XLV, 19-20 and Polybius, XXX, 1-3. 

(21) Justin, XXXVIII, 1. 
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Laodice assures Nicoméde that as queen she cannot marry a 
subject, recalling the thought of Antiochus in Ro /ogune with 
regard to the dignity of the Parthian princess : 


LAODICE. ANTIOCHUS. 
. la reine d’Arménie Cependant, aveuglés dans notre vain 
Est due a l’héritier du roi de Bithynuie, projet, 
Et ne prendra jamais un caur assez Nous la faisons tous denx la femme 
abjet d’un sujet | 
Pour se laisser réduire a l’hymen Rodogune, I, 3; 161-2 


d’un sujet. 
Nic., I, 1; 63-6. 


The description of the ambitious queen Arsinoé, who will go to 
any length to carry out her plans (I, 4 ; 69-74) reminds one of 
Marcelle in Théodore and Sira in Cosroés, all three of whom are 
willing to slay those who stand in their way. Laodice urges 
Nicoméde to be courageous in face of his enemies and assures 
‘him that the people are on his side : 


LAODICE. 
Le peuple ici vous aime, et hait ces Prusias was hated by his subjects on 
cceurs infames. account of his extreme cruelly, while 
Nic., I, 1; 115.. his son, Nicomedes, was very popular 


among the Bithynians (22). 


The abrupt appearance of Attale (I, 2) and his complaints of the 
cold attitude of Laodice toward his suit resemble a situation in 
Rotrou’s Venceslas, 1, 2, between Ladislas and Cassandre (23). 
The comparison which Laodice makes of her two suitors, esti- 
mating the one she prefers far above the other whom she is 
addressing, recalls that of Théodore I, 3. Attale replies thal he 
has the support of his father, which is also true of Placide 
(Théodore). Furthermore he calls attention to the support of 
Rome : 
Rome qui m’a nourri vous parlera pour mol 
(1, 25 154). 

This serves to introduce the discussion of the dignity of the 
Roman citizen, whom Rome considered as higher in rank than 


(22) Appian’s Roman History, tr. by Horace White, New York, Macmillan, 
4913, II, 245 (« Mith. Wars, » 4.). 


(23) Georg Wendl, op. cit., p. 50 calls atlention to this parallel. 
41 
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kings, asubject which Corneille had developed in Cinnw, Hi, 4, 
where the name of Attale (Lil, 4; 995) appears and two verses of 
which are repeated, with one slight change, in Nicoméde (24). 


Sachez quil n’en est point que le ciel Sache quil n’en est point que le ciel 


nail fait nailre n’ail fait naitre 

Pour commander anx rois, el pour Pour commander aux rois, et pour 
vivre sans maitre. Vivre sans maltre. 
. Nie. Ty 22192220; Cinna, III, 4; 1004-2. 


When Allale reproaches Nicomeéde (whose identity he is not 
aware of) for lack of respect, the dialogue recalls a situation in 
Cosrvés in which Sira makes a similar complaint against 
Siroés : 

ATTALE. , ‘ SIRA. . 


Insolent ! est-ce enfin le respect quii | Quoi! vous, contre mon fils! vous, 
m’est dd? son indigne frére | 
Vous, insolent ! 


NUICOMEDE. 
Je ne sais de nous deux,- Seigneur, qui ee 
’ SIROES. 
Pa perdu. 
Nic., I, 2; 233-4. J'ai pour lui le respect qu’il dul avoir 


pour mol. 
SIRA. 


Lui, pour vous! 
Cosroes, 1, 4, 


Arsinoé confronts Nicoméde (I, 3) and pretends surprise 
over his appearance at court. The latter replies that he has 
brought with him Metrobate who, although the factis not men- 
tioned in thisscene, isone cf the men whom Arsinoé has sent 
to the camp of Nicoméde, ostensibly, but only in pretense, to 
assassinate him. In Cosroes (IH, 1) Stra actually sends to Siroas, 
her stepson and the heir to the thrones, a dagger and poison, 
with orders to choose between them. When Attale learns that 
he has unwiltingly offended his elder brother, he apologizes, 
and Nicomede generously pardons him and furthermore offers 
him the opportunity of winning-the hand of Laodice on equal 
terms. He sets aside fur the time the advantages of elder brother 


(24) Voltaire noted this repetition of verses (sec M.-L., V, 520), but the 
reference lo Altale has been overlooked. | 
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and heir to the throne, since he is desirous of putting to the 
test the relative merits of Annibal’s training and that of 
Rome: 


Et nous verrons ainsi qui fail mieux un brave homme, 
Des levons d’Annibal, ou de celles de Rome 


(13s 275 6). 

The subject of the play is thus suggested, namely, the resist- 
ance of the East to Rome. Furthermore, the generous attitude 
which Nicoméde takes toward his rival] reminds one of the two 
brothers in Rodogune, who agree that love for the princess shall 
not destroy their friendship (fod., I, 3). Arsinoé explains to 
Attale (I, 4) her reason for sending men in the guise of assassins 
to the camp of Nicoméde, knowing that the latter would be 
angered and would commit the crime of returning to court 
without the authorization of the king. She then reveals to her 
confidente her motives for entrusting to Altale knowledge of her 
plans for his advancement atthe expense of Nicomede (1, 5), 
saying that she fears that the young man reared | in the virtues 
of Rome would not consent to a crime : 

Je crains qu’a la vertu par les Romains instruit 

De ce que je prépare il ne mote le fruit, 

Et ne concoive mal qu'il n’est fourbe ni crime 

Qu’un tréne acquis par la ne rende légitime 

(I, 5; 289-92). 

In the course of the play the disciple of Rome shows himself 
worthy of ils best traditions, saying to his mother, 


Madame, Je n’ai vu que des vertus a Rome (25), 


Corneille had in mind the experience vf Attalus I of Pergamus, 
who came under the good and the evil influences of Rome 
when a young man, but in the end followed the former; for 
in his decision to remain faithful lo his brother Kumenes he 
was influenced by the words of Stralius, who showed him that 
in the last analysis the Romans would applaud acts of virtue 
even when disadvantageous to their own political ambitions : 


« These very men,» he continued, « who not through friendship for him 
{Attalus], but enmity to Lumenes, had instigated him to the adoption of such 


(25) Nic., III, 8; 1116. 
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measures [conspiracy against his brother], would praise his affection and 
firmness, if he preserved to the last his allegiance to his brother (26). » 


When Cléone expresses her misgivings about the existence of 
Roman virtue, basing her opinion on the cowardly act of killing 
the aged Annibal, Arsinoé excuses the Romans, placing the 
blame on herself and Flaminius : 


Ne leur impute pas une telle injustice : 

Un Romain seul l’a faite, et par mon artifice 

. (I, 5; 295-6). 
Marty-Laveaux agrees with Naudet in objecting to « la fausse 
apologie de Rome, que dément toute l’histoire » (27), and cites 
a passage from Livy in support of the contention that the 
Romans were in favor of the crime (28). He overlooks the fact 
that the accounts differ and that Plutarch in his life of Fla- 
mininus says that many of the Roman senators « thought the 
conduct of Titus [Flamininus] odious, officious, and cruel » (29). 
Corneille was not necessarily trying to palliate the crimes of 
his « chers Romains », as Naudet would have us believe, but 
was making a choice among divergent views, as he had done 
in Cinna in regard to the character of Auguste. Again he may 
have been following his source in making the Flaminius of the 
play the son of Caius Flaminius, defeated at Lake Trasimenus: 


Car je crois que lu sais que quand La veué de Flaminius lui [& Han- 
Vaigle romaine nibal] augmentoit dauantlage la suspi- 
Vit choir ses légions au bord de Tra- tion, lequel il estimoit estre le plus 
siméne, grand ennemi qu'il eust en Home, 
Flaminius son pére en étoit général. tant publiquemét pour la haine com- 
Nic., 1], 5; 307-9. mune de tous les Romains, que par- 


ticulierement pour la memoire de son 
pere Flaminius, lequel fut tué en la 
bataille qui se donna aupres de lac 
Thrasymene (30). ° 


(26) Livy, Roman History, XLV, 19. 
(27) M.-L., V, 525, n. 2. 
. (28) 1bid. 

(29) Plutarch, Lives, tr. by B. Perrin, London, Heineman, 1921, « Titus 
Flamininus, » vol. X, sec. XXL. 

(30) Charles de l'Ecluse, op. cit., p. 999. Professor Stanley A. Smith first 
called attention to the passage in the life of Hannibal in « A Historical Inac- 
curacy in Corneille’s Nicomeéede », M. P., XII (1914-15), 521-526. He used the 
Clavier edition of Amyot, Paris, 1802, which shows some differences in spelling 
and one change in wording: the 1594 edition has « veué », changed in the 
4802 edition to « venué ». 
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It is possible that Corneille knew this passage, since it ap- 
peared ina supplement to Amyot’s works, and hence he cannot 
be accused of inaccuracy. Nevertheless he did change the 
manner of death of Caius Flaminius, killed, unhistorically, by 
the hand of Annibal : 


Et qu’tl [Flaminius] y tomba de la main d’Annibal 
(f, 5; 310). 


This he did for dramatic reasons: to increase the resentment 
of Flaminius and give him a real cause for seeking vengeance, 
as in the case of the death of Toranius, slain, contrary to his- 
tory, by the hand of Auguste: 
Que par sa propre main mon pére massacré 
(Cinna, 1, 1; 11). 

This situation had been found in the seurces of Le Cid and 
Horace, That Flaminius had come to Bithynia to prevent the 
union of that kingdom with Armenia (J, 5; 321-2) is unhistor- 
ical, but in keeping with Roman policy. In the closing verses 
of the first act Arsinoé reveals her plans for accomplishing the 
downfall of Nicoméde, whom she has artfully caused to return 
to court without the consent ofthe king. thereby hoping to 
arouse the anger of the, father. With the assistance of Rome 
she hopes to put Attale on the throne. History is silent about 
‘the altitude of the second wife of Prusias toward Nicomedes, 
and hence the dramatist had a free hand in this respect. In 
Justin it was Prusias himselfwho took the leading part in the 
injustice planned against his eldest son; and in giving this réle 
to the stepmother Corneille was following the plot of Cosroés. 
That Prusias would be easily swayed by the wishes of Rome 
(I, 1 ; 358-4), is in keeping with his character as portrayed by 
several instances of servilily when in the presence of Roman 
authorities, such as the following: 


It was said that al home, too, whenever their [the Roimans’] envoys came 
to him, he did them obeisance, calling himself a freedman of the people, and 


often he would put on the cap of liberty (31). 


(31) Dio’s Roman History, tr. by Earnest Gary, London, Heineman, 1914, 
Il, p. 357-8. 
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Act Tl follows the sources in showing Flaminius on an em— 
bassy to Prusias, the servile attitude of the king in the presence 
of Roman authorities, and Rome’s foreign policy asinterpreted 
by her ambassador. It departs from them in depicting Nico- 
-méde’s defiant attitude towards the representative of Rome. 

The unauthorized return of Nicoméde is Corneille’s invention 
for motivating the historical suspicions of Prusias in regard to 
his son (If, 1), the cause of which according to Appian was the 
growing popularity of the young man: 

Prusias was hated by his subjects on account of his extreme cruelty, while 


his son, Nicomedes, was very popular among the Bithynians. Thus the latter 
fell under the suspicion of Prusias, who sent him to live at Rome (32). 


As in this citation from Appian, Prusias decides to send Nico- 
mede away : 


Le chasser avec gloire 
(II, 15 457). 

In the presence of his father Nicoméde pretends that the 
reason for his return is his desire to acquaint him in person with 
his recent conquest. In making of Nicoméde a great conqueror 
Corneille first gave him Cappadocia, which he gained and held 
for a short time after his father’s death, and the throneof Ar- 
saces (Parthia) : 


La Cappadoce est vétre et le trone d’Arsace (33). 
Later he gave him Pontus and withdrew Parthia : 


Apres la Cappadoce heureusement unie 
Aux royaumes du Pont et de la Bithynie 
(II, 2; 467-8), 


and in the following scene Flaminius speaks of Galatia asa 
conquest of Nicoméde : | 


Le Pont sera pour vous avec la Galatie 
Avec la Cappadoce, avec la Bithynie (34). 


History is silent about the conquests of Nicomedes II before his 


(32) Appian, op. cit. (« Mith. Wars, » 4), IL, 245. 
(33) Nic., If, 2; 467 (editions of 1651-56). 
(34) Nic. II, 3; 699-700. 
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father’s death, and tells us that he won Cappadocia, which he 
held for a short time; and asan ally of Mithridates he took 
Paphlagonia (35), but surrendered his share of that kingdom 
on the protest of Rome. It is difficult to determine whether 
Corneille had any one in mind in describing the conquests of 
Nicomeéde, bnt the name of Mithridates suggests itself, since 
he was king of Pontns and either conquered a number of small 
kingdoms or had them as allies : 


Tigranes of Armenia is his (Mithridates’s) son-in-law and Arsaces of Parthia 
his ally (36). 

Afler they had finished speaking they did not wait to hear what the Senate — 
and people of Rome would decide about such a great war, but began to collect 
forces from Bithyuia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and the Galatians of Asia (37). 


Nicomede requests the privilege of conducting Laodice to her 
kingdom of Armenia (II, 2 ; 516-520). As we have seen, she was 
not queen of that country, but was ruling in Cappadocia, appar- 
ently, when it wis taken by Nicomedes If (38). Fearful of 
Roman authorities, as depicted by historians, Prusias tells his 
son to represent him in meeting the ambsssador Flaminius 
(II, 2). 

Scene 3 shows Flaminius in his historical réle of ambassador 
to Bithynia, and furthermore shows him in the presence of 
Eastern opposit'on, which he did not meet at the court of 
Prusias. Nicoméde displavs a defiance worthy of Mithridates, 
and Flaminius his customary tact in dealing with the Eastern 
states. According to Plutarch’s Life of Flamininus, the visit of 
the Roman to the court of Prusias came toward the end of his 
public career, after he had been mainly instrumental in sub- 
duing Philip of Macedon and Antiochus. In Bithynia he met 
little opposition to his will. Antiochus, however, had appeared 
as a more formidable enemy, since he was supported by the 
advice of Hannibal, whose influence Flamininus had to - 
combat. It was, therefore, in conformity with the spirit of his- 


(35) Justin, XXXVII, 4. 

(36) Appian, op. cit., ( « Mith. Wars, » 15), II, 255. 

(37) Ibid. (« Mith. Wars, » 17), Il, 267, This passage describes the preparation 
of the first Mithridatic war. . 

(38) Justin, XXXVIIE, 1. 
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tory to confront him with a disciple of the Carthagenian general 
and t» give that réle to a son of Prusias, since Hannibal had 
trained the soldiers of the Bithynian king. Where Corneille 
departs from history is in making Nicomede defiant in the 
presence of the Roman ambassador, a réle which belonged to 
Mithridates, as is seen in the following incident: 


Entering info an alliance with Nicomedes, be [Mithridales] invaded Paphla~ 
gonia, and divided il, after il was conquered, among the allies. But when 
information reached the senate that it was in possession of two kings, they 
sent ambassadors to both, desiring thal « the country should be restored to 
its former condition ». Mithridates, thinking himself now a match for the 
power of the Romans, haughtily replied, that « the kingdom had belonged to 
his father by inheritance, and he wondered that a dispute, which had never 
been raised against his father, should be raised against himself » ; and, not at 
all alarmed by threats, he seized also on Galatia. As for Nicomedes, he replied 
that « as he could nol maintain that he had any right to the country, he 
would restore it to its legitimate sovereign » (39). 


‘. 


We see from this that Nicomedes vielded to the demands of 
the Roman ambassadors, whereas Mithridates speaks the lan- 
guage of Nicoméde of the play : 

De quoi se méle Rome, et d’ou prend le sénat, 

Vous vivant, vous régnant, ce droit sur votre Etat? 

(Il, 3; 557-8), 
and that Mithridates took Galatia, which Nicoméde had con- 
quered : 

Le Pont sera pour vous avec la Galatie 
(lI, 3; 699,). 
Prusias becomes alarmed at his son's defiance of Rome and 
urges him t» display greater respect: 
Ah! ne me brouillez point avec la République : 
Portez plus de respect a de tels alliés 

(II, 3; 564-5). 
Although the attitude of Prusias had at times been defiant, yet 
we are told by Livy that he was induced to earn Roman 
friendship through the efforts of Scipio, who wrote a letter, 


urging the invariable practice of the Roman people of augmenting.... the 


grandeur of kings in alliance with them [and]... induced Prusias to earn their 
friendship (40). ) 


(39) Justin, XXXVI, 4. 
(40) Livy, XXXVI, 25. 
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Nicomede mentions Scipion, saying that, if Attale wishes to 
assume the command of the army, he will serve as his lievten- 
ant, as did the famous Roman in regard to his brother: 


Jeo lui préte mon bras, et venx dés maintemant, 
S’il daignes’en servir, étre son lieutenant. 
L’exemple des Romains m’autorise a le faire: 

_ Le fameux Scipion le fut bien de son frére 


(Il, 3; 6041-4). 


Flaminius suggests to Nicomede that he follow the example of 
Scipion in showing an unselfish interest in his conquests in- 
stead of desiring to keep them as his own (If, 3; 665-680). 


Scipio in his letter to Prusias had praised the generosity of 
Flamininus: 


Philip and Nabis, avowed enemies, were conquered in war by Titus Quinc- 
tius ; nevertheless, they were left in possession of their kingdoms (41) ; 


and Flaminius now shows the same spirit in telling Nicomede 
that he need not fear the loss of his conquests: 


Le Pont sera pour vous avec la Galatie, 
Avec la Cappadoce, avec la Bithynie 


(If, 3; 699-700). 


It is probable, therefore, that Corneille had in mind the letter 
of Scipio Africanus to Prusias, and it is interesting to note that 
Flaminius praises Scipion and uses an incident in his public 
career to bring Bithynie to his will, just as Scipio had praised 
Flamininus and used himas an example for the same purpose. 
The second act ends with an unhistorical reference to the au- 
thority which Prusias exerts in regard to the destinies of Lao- 
dice, the king assuring Flaminius that he will aid him in 
accomplishing the union of Attale with the Armenian princess. 

The third act is to a great extent Corneille’s invention. It 
presents Laodice as animated by the spirit of independence and 
defiance which Corneille had given to Nicomede. Attale is repre- 
sented as following the path of virtue which he had found at 
Rome, and Flaminius is shown in his historical réle of dip- 
lomat. For the presentation of a conference between him and 


(41) Ibid. 
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the Eastern potentates the dramatist had ample material in 
Plutarch’s Flamininus and in the account of the Congress of 
Nicaea in which Flamininus represented Rome. In the play as 
at this Congress irony is one of the str'k'ng features. 

In scene 1 of act HI Prus‘as acts in behalf of his son by a _ 
second marriage as in Justin, but h's threat to invade Armenia 
if Laodice refuses to marry his son is unhistorical. In the 
following scene (III, 2) Flaminius tries in vain to bend her to 
his will. First he pretends to give her the advice of a friend, 


J’ose done comme ami vous dire en confidence 
(IMI, 2; 815), 


recalling a passage in Plutarch’s Flamininus, which attributes 
to the Roman ambassador the power of winning over the 
Eastern nations by « persuasion and friendly intercourse» (42). 
At the sugeestion thal Prusias may use his army against 
Armenia in case Laodice incur the displeasure of the king, the 
princess repLes that the army and people are unfavorable to 
him, which is historically true. Flaminius, finding that Laodice 
is not to be deceived by a show of friendly advice, now tries 
veiled threats, using arguments with the proud queen which 
would be more suitable for Prus'as, to whom Scipio wrote in a 
similar tone. He tells her that the only means of assuring a 
continuance of regal power is through an alliance with Rome: 


Qu'étre allié de Rome, et s’en faire un appui, 
Uest unique moyen de régner aujourd’hui 


(III, 2; 877-8). 
Scipio had persuaded Prusias to ally himself with Rome, citing 
the example of the petly Spanish chieftains who had profited 
thereby : 


« The petly chieflains in Spain, » he said, « who had been received into 
alhance, he had left kings (43), » 


The ironical reply which Flaminius makes to Laodice (III, 2; 
867-871) 1s one of many ofthe same nature in the play, and this 


'42) Plutarch, Lives, vol. X, p. 327 (« Flamininus, » II). 
(43) Livy, XXXVI, 25, 
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form of discourse may have been suggested by the repurt of 
Polybius of the Congress of Nicaea, B.C. 196-197, in which 
Flamininus represented the Romans and Philip the Greeks (44). 
The speeches of the latter are spirited and often ironical or 
sarcastic, his shafts now aimed at Alexander of Isis, now at 
Flamininus. The Roman ambassador sometimes smiles at the 
« sarcastic banter » of Philip, and sometimes indulges in rep- 
artee. Ph lip’s defiance, resembling that of Nicomede and 
Laodice of the play, is confined generally to his fellow coun- 
trymen. He preserves a more respectful attitude toward Fla- 
mininus. Speaking against the ambitions of his enemies, the 
Aetolians, Philip aims a shaftat the Romans: 


But the most outrageous part of their conduct is that they try to rival 
Rome, and bid me entirely evacuale Greece! The demand in itself is sufficiently 
haughty and dictatorial: still, in the mouths of Romans, it is tolerable, but 
In that of Aetolians intolerahle.... Upon Flamininus laughing al these words, 
Philip proceeded (45). 


After a certain speech of Philip’s, Polybius adds: 


Now Flamininus was much amused at Philip’s sarcastic banter; but not 
wishing the others to think so, he retaliated on him bya sarcasm also, saying: 
« Of course you are alone, Philip: for you have killed all the friends likely to 
give you the best advice » (46). 


In this play, as in Héracliuvs, Corneille allowed himself certain 
anachronisms, such as the placing of the destruction of Car- 
thage, which occured in 146 B. C., before the embassy of Fla-. 
mininus to the court of Prusias in 183 B. C. : 


Carthage étant détruile.... 
. (Ill, 2; 905.) 


Then, too, Rome was not yet mistress of the world: 


Et Rome est aujourd’hui la maitresse du monde 
: (III, 2; 908). 


Irritated by the lengthy ordeal to which Laodice has been 


(44) Polybius, XVIII, 1-9. 

(45) Polybius, The Histories, tr. by E. S. Shuckburgh, London, Macmillan, 
4889, 2 v., XVIII, 5-6 (IT, 207). 

(46) Ibid. XVIII, 7, (1, 208). 
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subjected, Nicoméde enters and dismisses in a haughty manner 
the Roman ambassador (III, 3), recalling the attitude of Mith- 
ridates toward the Roman envoys : 


Mithridates, thinking hioiself now a match for the power of the Romans, 
haughtily replied (47). 


Nicoméde, on the contrary, showed great respect for the Ro- 
mansand acquiesced in their demands. Furthermore, Flaminius 
does not show the spirit which historians attributed to him : 


As to his disposition, he [Flamininus] is said to have been quick to show 
anger (48), | 

Flamininus sprang at once from his seat, and said, with some heat, « Cease 
his trifling, Phineas! » Polybius, XVIII, 37. 


He accuses Nicoméde of losing his temper and insulting him, 
an ambassador, then warns him of the dangers of offending 
Rome. With the departure of Flaminius Nicomeéde tells of the 
disclosure made to Prusias of the attempt of Arsinoé to have 
him assassinated (Ifl, 4). He is unaware of the fact that the 
queen had instructed Zénon and Métrobate to pretend to be 
on such a mission in order to excite the suspicion of Nicoméde 
and force him to return to court without first obtaining the 
royal permission to do so. Historically Prusias had planned to 
have his son killed, just as Sira, the stepmother in Cosroés, plots 
the death of Siroés. Corneille speaks of this change in the 
Au Lecteur: 


Les assassins [dans Justin] qui découvrirent 4 ce prince [Nicoméde] les san- 
giants desseins de son pére m’onl donné jour a d’autres artifices pour le faire 
tomber dans les embdches que sa belle-mére lui avoit préparées (49), 


The tilt between the two brothers (III, 6)is somewhat like a 
scene in Cosroés, V, 3, in the mutual accusations of lack of good 
faith and in the use of irony. The representation of Nicomede 
as a great conqueror shows no regard for history : 

De trois sceplres conquis, du gain de six batailles, 


Des vlorienx assauts de plus de cent murailles.... 
(IIT, 6; 1019-20). 


(47) Justin, XXXVII, 4. 
(48) Plutarch, Flamininus, I. 
(49) M.-L., V, 503. 
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Arsinoé’s joy at her apparent triumph in her plan to rob Ni- 
coméde of his right to the throne and give it to her son (III, 8) 
is like that of Sira in a similar situation (Cosroés, Il], 1). In con- 
versation with her son Attale, however, she is disappointed at 
finding lack of cooperation, since he is unwilling to be guided 
by the dictates of court intrigue and to gain a throne through 
crime. In Cosroés, however, Mardesane yields to the ambitions 
of his mother and allows himself to be proclaimed king. Respect 
for honor and refusal to participate in the criminal ambitions 
of a mother are motifs of Rodogune. However, Corneille must 
have had in mind Attalus, afterwards king of Pergamus, for 
not only was hea friend of Nicomedes, assisting him in gain- 
ing the throne from his father when the latter was plotting 
against him (5V), but he finally refused to listen to those who 
promised to give him the throne of his brother Eumenes, being 
persuaded that even the Romans, who were urging the crime, 
would approve his fidelity. Hence, he exclaims, as his prototype 
might have done, 
Madame, je n’ai vu que des vertus 4 Rome 
(IIL, 8 ; 14116) (54). 

The fourth act deals with the disabusing of Attale in regard to 
Roman friendship, and his decision to be faithful to his brother, 
based on the incident of Attalus of Pergamus. The false accu- 
sations of Arsinoé are like those of Sira in Cosrvés, and the 
decision of Prusias to crown Attale and send Nicoméde to 
Rome has an historical background. 

The first three scenes are the dramatist’s invention. Prusias 
tries in vain to settle the differences between his wife and her 
stepson. Arsinoé pretends that she has been falsely accused by 
Nicoméde, whose interests she says she has always tried to 
further, but the latter replies that whatever help she has given 
him has had the ulterior motive of ambition for Attale. Likewise, 
Marcelle was prompted by ambition for her daughter when 
placing her stepson on the throne of Egypt (52). Arsinoé falsely 


(50) Appian, op. cit., If, 243-51 (« Mith, Wars, » 3-7). 
(51) Cf. the comments above on I, 5, 
(52) Théodore, I, 1. 
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accuses Nicomeéde of calumny, just as Sira accused Siroés 
of an attempt on her life, of which he was not guilty (Cosroés, 
II, 1). Giving credence to the words of his wife, Prusias declares 
Attale king of Pontus and his sole heir (IV, 4). In Justin he dis- 
inherits Nicomedes in favor of children of a second wife : 


PRUusIAS. 
Je le fais roi de Pont, et mon seul Prusias conceived a resolution to 
héritier. kill his son Nicomedes, with a desire 
Nie., IV, 43 1377. to benefit his younger children by a 


secoud marriage. Justin, AXXIV, 4. 


Nicoméde he decides to send to Romeus Prusias had done when 
he fir:t became suspicious of his son : 


PRUSIAS. 
Et quant a& ce rebelle, a ce courage Thus the latter [Nicomedes] fell 
fier, under the suspicion of Prusias, who 
Rome entre vous et lut jugera de sent him to live at Rome. 
Voutrage $ Appian, Rom. H., HM, 245 (« Mith. 
Je veux qu’au lieu d‘Attale il lui serve Wars, » 4). 


d’otage. 
Nic., LV, 4; 1378-80. 


The historical order of events is reversed: Prusias had sent his 
son to Rome before he decided to kill him. In Cosroés the king 
acquiesces in the demand of his second wife to crown her son 
and permits her to arrest and plan the death of her stepson, the 
heir to the throne (Cusroés, I, 2, 3, and 4). Attale now expresses 
his Joy at the prospect of becoming king, thanks the Roman 
ambassador for his help, and attributes his good fortune to the 
friendship of the Roman people; but when he asks for the 
hand of Laodice, he meets with the opposition of Flaminius, 
who tells him that as king he cannot count on theaid of Rome 
in the marriage with a queen. Disillusiened, he sees that Rome 
has been actuated by hatred for Nicoméde rather than by 
friendship for him : 
Rome ne m’aime pas: elle hait Nicoméde 
(IV, 5; 1456). 


Likewise Attalus found that Rome was trying to use him asa 
tool against his brother : 
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« These very men, » he ([Stratius, friend of Eumenes and counsellor of Alta- 
Jus] continued, « who not through friendship for him, but enmity to Eumenes, 
had instigated him to the adoption of such measures.... » Livy, XLV, 19. 


He was also told that the kingdom ofhis brother could be saved - 
only through harmony between himself and Eumenes : 


Besides, a new storm has fallen on the kingdom [Pergamus], from the insur- 
rection of the Gauls, which could scarcely be resisted by the most perfect 
harmony and union of the brothers. Livy, ALY, 19. 


And Attale of the play realizes ihat union w:th his brother 
constitutes the only road to safety : 


. Soyons a notre tour de leur grandeur jaloux, 
Et comme ils font pour eux faisous aussi pour nous 


(IV, 6; 1477-8). 
In Cosroés the sequence of events is reversed: the brothers are 
at first uniled in opposition to the ambitions of the queen, but 
Mardesane is won over and finally comes to an open break with 
Siroés. The most potent factorin Attale’s change of heart is his 
realization of the magnanimity of his brother: 


Le cie! nous l'a donne trop grand, trop magnanime, 
Pour souffrir qu’aux Romains il serve de viclime 


(IV, 6; 1474-2). 
Polyb:us speaks of the influence of Humenes over Attalusand 
his brothers, whose loyalty he was able to keep: 

[Eumenes] had three brothers yrowu up and active, and he kept all four [sie] 
of them loyal to himself, and acting as guards of his person and preservers of 
the kingdom; and that is a thing of which there are very rare instances in 
history (53). 

The fifth act is composed from suggestions in the historians 
dealing with the family of Prusias, with Altalusof Pergamus, 
-and probably with Mithridales the Great. In the final scene all 
the enemies of Nicoméde are won over by his magnanimity, 
as were those of Augusle in Cinna. 

Attale, who has resolved to save his brother, keeps his plan 
secret by feigning acquiescence in the demands of Rome (V, 1).. 
Arsinoé tries to console Attale for the loss of the hope of 


(53) Polybius, Histories, vol. II. pp. 463-4 (XXXII, 22). 
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winning Laodice by suggesting that there are many others 
who would gladly accept him, a situation of frequent occur- 


rence in Corneille’s plays, and found also in Mairet’s Sopho- 
nisbe : 


ARSINOE. 


Porte, porte ce cceur & de plus douces 
chaines. 

Puisque te voila roi, l’Asie a d’autres 
reines, 

Qui loin de te donner des rigueurs a 


SCIPION [& Massinisse]. 


Sophonisbe n’est pas la derniere des 
fames, 
Assez d’aulres encor sont dignes de 
vos flames. 
Mairet, Soph., V, 6; 1732-3. 


souffrir, 
T’épargneront bientdt la peine de 


Nous n’avons qu’un honneur, 1 est 
t’offrir. 


tant de maitresses. 


Nic., V, 13 1491-4. Le Cid, Ill, 6; 1058 (54). 


We now hear of the uprising of the people directed by Lao- 
dice: 


Ces mutins ont pour chefs les gens de Laodice 
(V, 3; 1559). 


Appian says that Attalus of Pergamus entered Bithynia with his 
followers and led the mutiny against Prusias: 


The forces of Attalus at once made an incursion into Bithynia, the inhabil- 


ants of which gradually took sides with the invaders. Appian’s Rom. Hist., Il, 
49 (« Mith. Wars, » 6). 


Hence Corneille substituted the forces of Laodice for those of 
Attalus. In describing the uprising, of which historians give few 
details, the account of asimilar mutiny against Mithridates in 
favor of his son (55), as related by Appian, was probably used. 
The people demand Nicoméde for king, uttering loud cries as 
in Appian’s account of the demand for the son of Mithridates: 


(54) Cf. Horace, [, 2; 146 and IV, 3; 1179-80; Polyeucte, II, 1; 390; Othon, 
Ill, 3; 994-5; Tite et Bérénice, I, 2; 249-50; and note 17 of the foregoing 
chapter on Le Cid. 

(55) Corneille may have had before him La Calprenéde’s Mort de Mithri- 
date, « first played probably in 1635 ». See« La Calprenéde Dramatist », by 
II. Carrington Lancaster, Mod. Phil., XVII, 124-130 for the dating anda study 
of this play, of which the « principal source is Appian ». In Cosroés, II, 4, the 
people are said lo be against the king and in favor of his elder son, but there 
are no details of an uprising, Wendl, who considers Justin XXXIV the only his- 
torical source of Corneille and overlooks Appian, says that the revolt motif is 
inspired solely by Cosroes, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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Tout le peuple a grands cris demande Mithridates, being awakened by the 
Nicoméde. noise, sent messengers out to inquire 
Nic., V, 4; 1564. what the shouters wanted. The latter 


made no concealment, but said, « We 
want your son to be king », Appian, 
R. H., U, 453 (« Mith. Wars, » 110). 


The people begin by putting to death those whom they consider 


guilly, asin Appian they had taken the initiative in paniehiis 
the offenders : 


Il commence lui-méme Aa se faire His fellow-conspirators (7. e. of 


raison, Pharnaces) were captured and put to 
Et vient de déchirer Métrobate et the torture. Appian, If, 451. 
Zénon. 


7 


Nic., V, 43 1565-6. 


In both cases the old king thinks of viewing the uprising froma 
high portico. Furthermore, the situation in Médée is suggested, 


the parent wishing to slay ason in vengeance and to display the 
evidence : 


PRUSIAS 


Et du haut d’un balcon, pour calmer The king (Mithridates] saw these 
la tempéte, things {the uprising and crowning 
Sur ses nouveaux sujets faisons voler of Pharnaces} from a high portico. 
sa téle. : Appian, II, 453. 


Nic., V, 5; 1587-8, mépée, en haut sur un balcon. 


Léve les yeux, perfide, et reconnois 
ce bras 


Qui t’a déja vengé de ces petils ingrats. 
Médée, V, 6; 1539-40. 


Ofcourse the desire to slay Nicoméde is historical : 


Prusias, king of Bithynia, conceived a resolution to kill his son Nico- 
medes (56), 


In each case the father is asked not to put his son to death : 


Ah! Seigneur, c’est tout perdre, ct 


Menophanes persuaded the king that 
livrer a sa rage 


it would not be seemly... to put to 
Tout ce qui de plus prés touche votre death the son [Pharnaces]. Apptan, 
courage. II, 451. 


Nic., V, 5; 1594-2. 


(56) Justin, XXXIV, 4. 
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Arsinoé suggests that Prusias go before the people and reason 
with them, athing which Mithridates had done : 


Montrezevous ace peuple, et flatlant When Mithridates heard this [the 
son courroux, shouts of the people], he went out to 
Amusez-le du moins 4 débattre avee reason with them. Appian, II, 453. 
PTOUS,. 
“ Nic., V, 53 1621-2, 
Here the borrowings from Appian’s account of the uprising 
‘cease. Arsinoé proposes to hasten the departure of Nicoméde 
for kome, which, as we have seen, occurred before the time of 
the play. When the queen thinks she has triumphed (V, 6), she 
suddenly finds herself in the power of Laodice, who has started 
the uprising and caused ‘the defection of even the royal ser- 
vants. Likewise the historical Prusias had been forsaken by 


all : 


LAODICE. 
Nappréehendez-vous point que tous Prusias, deprived of his throne by 
vos domestiques, his son, and reduced to a_ private 
Ne soient déja gagnés par mes sourdes — station, was forsaken even by his 
pratiyues ? slaves. 
Nic., V, 6; 1707-8, | Justin, XXXIV, 4 


As in Appian Prusias, frightened by the uprising, is reported in 
fight. C/. Nicomede, V, 7; 196L-4 with 
Prusias fled to the temple of Zeus 
(Appian, I, 254). 

In the closing scenes (V, 8 and 9) Corneille rejected the his- 
torical death of Prusias by the hand of his son or by that of his 
emissaries : 

While he [Prusias] lived in jretirement, he was killed by his son, Justin, 
XXXIV, 4 

Prusias fled to the temple of Zeus, where he was stabbed by some of the 
eniussaries of Nicomedes. Appian, Rom. 77. (« Mith. Wars, » 7). 


Instead, he allows him to remain on the throne and ends the 
play as in Cinna with the triumph of magnanimity. It is now 
learned that Attale has rescued his brother from the guards by 
slaying with his own hand the treacherous Araspe. Nicoméde 
enters triumphant over his enemies and, contrary to their 
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expectation and deserts, displays the clemency of an Auguste. 
The effect is the same as in Cinna; all are won over by the 
hero’s magnanimity. Arsinoé’s words recall those of Emilie: 


ARSINOE. EMILIE. 


Contre tant de vertu je ne puis le- Et je merends, Seigneur, 4 ces haules 
[mon ceeur]} défendre; | boutlés. 

Il est impatient lui-eméme de se rendre. Cinna, V, 3; 1745. 
7 Nic., V, 9; 1841-12 


Flaminius, too, expresses his admiration and assures Nicoméde 
of the esteem of the Senate: 


Prince, qu’a ce défaut vous aurez son estime, 
Telle que doit l'attendre un coeur si magnanime 
(V, 9; 1847-8). 


The speech of Flaminius recalls the view of Stratins, referred 
to before, that the Romans admired virtue (57). 

Although the family quarrel is happily terminated, Prusias 
and his son may still have Rome to reckon with, ‘or Flaminius, 
as ambassador from the Senate, ends his mission as he did the 
Congress of Nicaea with a reference to that body as the final 
authority : 


FLAMINIUS. 
C’est de quoi le sénal pourra délibérer. But the Roman Consul [Flamininus] 
Nice, V, 9; 1840. said,... « Nol one of the proposals 


actually made at present could be 
confirmed without the authority of 
the senate ». 

Polybius, XYHI, 9. 


In the reunion of the family the words of Prusias recall those of 
Auguste in Cinna : 


PRUSIAS, , AUGUSTE. 


Nous autres, réunis sous de meilleurs Qu’on redouble demain les heureux 
auspices, sacrifices 

Préparons & demain de Justes sacri- Que nous leur oftrirons sous de 
fices. : meilleurs auspices. 

Nic., V, 9; 1851-2. Cinna, V, 3; 1777-8. 


(57) See citation above from Livy, XLV, 19, under comments on Nicoméde, 
J, 5. 
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In conclusion : Nicoméde was suggested by a contemporary 
play, Rotrou’s Cosroés. The theme as first conceived by the dram- 
atist was probably one of thwarted ambition, but subsequent 
reading of history suggested the subject of Rome’s foreign 
policy and the resistance offered to it by the Eastern king- 
doms. The change came about through the substitution of 
Attalus, brother of King Eumenes, for the shadowy figure of 
the stepbrother of Nicomedes. Attalus had previously aroused 
Corneille’s interest, as attested by praise of his conduct in 
Cinna (II, 4; 95 ff), and his fidelity to his brother in opposition to 
Rome suggested the conduct of Attale of the play. Flaminius 
was then added tv represent Rome, and Annibal was made 
master of Nicomeéde in training him in the art of warfare and 
resist ince to Rome. The historical Nicomedes, son of Prusias, 
was abandoned in the characterization of the hero and replaced 
by Mithridates the Great, a man of greater force of character. 
Laodice, the fiancée of Nicomedes in Justin, bears this rela- 
tionship to the hero. The use of irony inthe Congress of Nicaea, 
when Flamininus dealt with the Eastern potentates, probably 
suggested the method employed in the conferences in the play. 
The domineering wife is not a new réle in Corneille’s theatre, 
but resembles Marcelle in 7héodore; and hence Rotrou’s play 
does not account wholly for her characterization. In addition to 
Justin, the dramatist used Appian, Livy, Plutarch, Dio, and 
perhaps Polybius and Charles de |'Escluse. He drew more 
extensively on details of history than in any previous play. Fi- 
nally, La Calprenéde’s Jlort de Mithridate may have offered 
suggestions, and Cinna was followed in the dénouement. In its 
final form the play stands apart as an example of vastness of 
conception and skilful handling of detail, and it differs from 
Pompée in possessing unity of purpose, thanks to the moral 
problem which the dramatist found in the sources. 


CHAPTER Nf 


PERTHARITE 


Pertharite was first represented probably in 1654 (1). its poor 
reception led Corneille to retire from the stage for a period of 
some eight years. He seems to have found the subject in his 
reading of Paulthe Deacon’s Historia Langobardorum which he 
names as his principal source (2). He may have come across 
the story of Perctarit in Paul the Deacon when he was search- 
ing for material for Héraclius, since ihat historian makes 
frequent mention of the principal personages of this play. His 
decision to dramatise this story was not influenced by the play 
of a contemporary, so far as is known, but seems traceable to 
the fact that he saw in it the possibility of giving a play witha 
dénouement similar to that of Cinne. For Grimuald, who be- 
comes the central figure in Pertharite, is depicted by Paulasa 
man capable of generosity toward an enemy, a quality shown 
by his pardon of those who gave aid to the man who he thought 
was plotting to take away his throne and his life. 


—* (1) Nicoméde, which iminediately preceded it was acted in 1650 or 1601, 
and the privilege of Pertharite is dated December 24, 165i, 

(2) Corneille speaks of his sources in the Au Leefeur to the play, M.-L., 
VI, 5-7. He seems to have had the complete work of Paul the Deacon before 
him, and he found an extract from this historian in Antoine du Verdier’s 
Diverses legons, a collection of excerpts from various historians. He had two 
other accounts of the events treated in Pertharite, one in the Historte barba- 
rice of Erycius Pateanus and the other in the Histuire de la décadence de 
Vempire romain by Flavius Blondus, neither of which has been accessible to 
the writer. I have been able to examine only the work of Paul the Neacon and 
the extracts from the historians which are given in Marty-Laveaux. 
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Paul the Deacon relates that Grimuald, Duke of Beneventum, 
dispossessed two brothers, Godepert and Perctarit, of their 
kingdoms. He killed the first with his own hand, thinking 
that he was acting in self-defense and misled by the treach- 
erous Garipald. He then marched against Perctarit, who fled, 
leaving behind his wife Rodelinda and their son Cunincpert, 
both of whom Grimuald sent to Beneventum, where they re- 
mained until the death of the duke. He then married the sister 
of Godepert and Perctaril, known in the play as Ediiige, who 
had been promised to him by Godepert as reward for help 
against his brother. After wandering from place to place, 
—Peretarit returned to his kingdom, over which ruled Grimuald, 
and was kindly received by the latter. Although guilty of no 
hostile intentions toward the man who had dispossessed him of 
his throne, he fell under the suspicion of the king who was led 
to believe that « unless he quickly deprived Perctarit of life, 
he would himself at once lose his kingdom with his life (3) ». 
Grimuald, therefore, decided to put Perctarit to death, but the 
latter escaped througha stratagem of Unulf and a valet. When 
Unulf was apprehended and brought into the presence of the 
king, the latter asked of those standing around, « What do you ~ 
think of this man who has committed such things ? » and all 
answered that « he deserved to die, racked with many tor- 
ments » (4). But Grimuald ‘was moved by admiration for the 
fidelity of Unulf and graciously pardoned him and bestowed 
upon him « many advantages » (5). For some time Perctarit 
remained away from his kingdom, to which he returned only 
after the death of Grimuald. He then resumed the throne and 
sent for his wife and son. 

Grimuald’s clemency toward Unulf must have appealed to 
Corneille and suggested the possibilities of a play similar in 
some respects to Cinna. Then, too, there was the false friend 
Garipald, corresponding somewhat to Cinna. In working out 
the play the dramatist made certain changes in historic fact. 


(3) Paul the Deacon, /fistory of the Langobards, tr. by W. D. Foulke, New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1907., p. 211. 

(4) [bid., p. 215. 

(5) Ibid. 
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He magnifies the achievement of his hero by substituting for 
‘the pardon of Unulf the restoration of the throne to Pertharite 
and keeps Rodelinde and ‘her son at the court of Grimoald at 
Milan. He did not find it necessary to make addilions to the 
number of personages found in the source. 

What the story lacked in regard to love he supplied from his 
own Théodore, arranging the characters in a series of five, the 
first three of whom suffer from unrequited love, while the last 
two are bound by mutual affection. There is little in the source 
which would suggest Théodore beyond the fact that Grimuald 
had been placed under obligations to the family of the woman 
to whom he became engaged, which is the situation of Placide. 
Corneille supposes that Grimoald abandons Ediiige, lo whom he 
is engaged, for Rodelinde and that Rodelinde remains faithful 
to the memory of her husband. Likewise Placide abandoned 
Flavie, to whom he was engaged, for Théodore and Théodore 
remained faithful to her Heavenly Spouse. Furthermore, in 
Pertharite he adds another rejected lover in the person of 
Garibalde in love with Ediiige, whereas Flavie in Théodore has 
no lover whom shespurns, As means of vengeance for desertion 
in the case of Ediiige he used the favorite « téle » motif, the 
woman offering her hand as reward for the death of the man 
who has deserted her. Garibalde, to whom the offer is made, is 
a better judge of feminine psychology than Don Sanche in Le 
Cid and refuses to accept the offer, knowing that even if suc- 
cessful the reward would not be forthcoming. In depicting 
Rodelinde Corneille made her a faithful wife, a second Pauline 
(Polyeucte\, spurning the generous offer of her husband to step 
aside in favor of his wife's lover. He allows Rodelinde to regard 
Grimoald as a second Phocas (Héraclius), a tyrant desirous of 
an alliance with the family of the man whose throne he has 
usurped, not through love, but because of political reasons, 
guilty of the death ofthe former rulerand planning ultimately 
to murder the latter’s son, the real heir to the throne. Finally, 
the ruler’s victory over self as seen in the sacrifice of ambition 
to justice results in victory over his enemies and wins for him 
general admiration, a dénouement similar to that of Cinna 
or Nicoméde. The play was composed largely without the stim— 
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ulus of new ideas from a contemporary play or elsewhere, 
but from a meagre historical background and motifs froin the 
dramatist’s previous tragedies, Le Cid, Cinna, Polyeucte, Théo- 
dore, and Héraciius (6). Although it did not meet with favor, it 
occupies animportant place in the history ofthe French drama, 
since it offered suggestions for Racine’s Andromagque (7). 

The first act owes little to Paul the Deacon beyond the histor- 
ical names and several historical facts, but is developed 
largely from themes which Corneille had used in previous 
plays: faithfulness to a husband as in Polyeucte, desire for ven- 
geance because of abandonment, as in Théodorr, and ingrati- 
tude as in Aédée and Théodore. In the opening scene Rodelinde 
is represented as rejecting the love of Grimoald, the usurper of 
her husband’s throne. Her faithfulness to her husband recalls 
that of Pauline in Polyeucte and of Cornélie in .Pompée. Her 
rejection of favors from one who has wronged her family 
recalls Emilie in Cinna and Pulchérie in Héraclius. To explain 
the quarrel which took place between the two brothers before 
the play begins, Unulphe says that Pertharite was the younger 
and, therefore, did not have a right to share the inheritance 
during the lifetime of his elder brother : Corneille’s invention, 
apparently, since the sources studied do not reveal which was 
the elder. Rodelinde indignantly defends her husband, using 
words which recall those of Pauline ins similar situation: 


RODELINDF, PAULINE 
Unolphe, vubliez-vons Mais il est mon époux, et tu parles & 
Que vous parlez a moi, qu'il éloit mon mol. 
époux ? Polyeucte, ILI, 2; 7&8. 


Perth., I, 1; 25-6. 


She adds that the kingdom was divided between her husband 
and his brother (1, 1; 37-8), which is historical : 


(6) There may be echoes of Rotrou’s Hercule mourant (see remarks below 
on act J, sc. 2 and 3), the play which probably suggested the subject of Médeée, 
and which, together with Pertharite, was used as a source of Racine’s Andro- 
maque (see Gustave Rudler, « Une source d’Andromaque, » M.L.R., X11(19!7), 
286-301, 438-449). 

(7) See remarks below on act II. 
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Aripert then, after he had ruled at Ticinum for nine years, died, leaving 
the kingdom to be governed by his two sons, Perctarit and Godepert who 
were still of youthful age (8). 


That the father saw in Gundebert « un cceur assez abjet » 
(I, 1; 44) and that the latter was jealous of his brother Pertha- 
rite and started a quarrel with him (I, 4 ; 59-60) is a modifica- 
tion of history, which tells us that the differences between the 
two brothers were attributable to evil counsellors : 


Between these brothers, at the instigation of evil men, quarrels and the 
kindling of hatreds arose to such a degree thal each attempted lo usurp the 
royal power of the other (9). 


According to Corneille, Gundebert was defeated by Pertharite 
and subsequently died, and Grimoald promised to avenge the 
former (I, 1; 62-7). Paul the Deacon, however, attributes the 
death of Godepert (Gundebert of the play) to the hand of Gri- 
muald, and says that the latter usurped the murdered man’s 
kingdom (10). The dramatist wished to remove from Grimoald 
the stain of his historical crime. That Grimoald had espoused 
the cause of Gundebert against his brother in order to win the 
former's sister, to whom Corneille gives the name of Ediige, 


Et pour gagner la sur a ses desirs trop chére, 
{1 fallut ¢pouser les passions du frere, 
Perth., 1, 15 79-6, 


is based on Paul: 


Wherefore Godepert sent Garipald... to Grimuald... inviting him to come as 
s00n as possible and bring aid to him against his brother Perctarit, and prom- 
ising to give him his sister, the daughter of the king (11) | 


Historically Grimuald marries the sister of Godepert, as ac- 
tually happens at the end of the play, but there is no evidence 
of his deserting her fora time. Corneille, therefore, introduced 
the situation, similar to that of Placide and Flavie in Théodore, 
in which Grimoald received a kingdom from the family of the 
woman whom he is to marry and subsequently abandoned the 


(8) Paul the Deacon, History of the Langobards, p. 205 (LV, li). 
(9) Ibid., p. 205 (IV, li). 
(10) Jbid., p. 206, 

. (11) Ibid., p. 205. 
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woman for love of another, at the same time retaining the 
kingdom. Unulphe savs of the disappointed ambitions and 
love of Ediiige, abandoned by Grimoald, 


Et Ja princesse alors par un bizarre effet, 


Pour lavoir voulu rei, le perdit tout a fait 
(I, 1; 109-10), 


words which apply equally well to Flavie, abandoned by Pla- 
cide. The unhistorical report of the death of Pertharite, which 
later proves false, is introduced to try the constancy of Rode- 
_linde to the memory of her husband. 

The meeting between Ediiige and Rodelinde (I, 2) is unhis- 
torical. The latter is the innocent cause of the former’s plight, 
but her denial of love for Grimoald fails to allay the suspicions 
of the woman who has been deserted. The scene recalls Théo- 
dore, II, 4, and Rotrou’s Hercule Mourant, i, 3 (12). The « riche 
tombeau », which Grimoald has erected to the memory of 
Pertharite (I, 3; 245-6) is not suggested by the source. Rotrou's 
Hercule Mourant, which Corneille may have thought of while 
writing this play, calls fora « tombeau » as part of the stage- 
setting; but the connection is very slight. Grimoald, like Pla- 
cide, is reproached for infidelity and ingratitude (I, 4) toward 
the person who has given him a kingdom : 


EDUIGE. MARCELLE [A Placide]. 


J’ai mis entre {cs mains toutela Lom- Vous me devez I’Egyple. 
bardie. Théod., 1, 2; 179. 


Perth., 1, 4; 300. 


When he offers to provide a husband for the woman whom he 
can no longer love (I, 4; 371-2), the latter replies that she will 
marry him who kills the man who has deserted her; a variant 
of the « téte » motif of such frequent occurence in Corneille’s 


plays: 


Traitre, Je n’en veux point que ta inort ne me donne 
(1, 4; 375). 


. (12) Déjanire, wife of Hercule, reproaches Iole, object of her husband’s affec- 
tions. Tole, on the other hand, protests her innocence, asserting, as is true, 
that she does not love Hercule. 
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The second act is developed from motifs of Corneille’s pre- — 
vious plays. The use of the « téte » episode as means of ven- 
geance in the case of Ediiige suggested the additionof a less 
favored suitor, ardle given to Garibalde. The chain of rejected 
lovers is thus increased and conlains one more than thatin 
Lhéodore, in which Flavie, who corresponds to Ediige, has no 
suitor whom she rejects. Pertharife, then, has three rejected 
lovers, Théodore has two, and one of the sources of the latter, 
the Saint Agnes legend, has one. In the present play Garibalde 
loves Ediiige, who loves Grimoald, who loves Rodelinde, who is 
faithful to her husband. A similar arrangement is found in 
Racine’s Andromaque : Oreste loves Hermione, who loves 
Pyrrhus, who loves Andromaque, who is faithful to the memory 
of her husband. The indebtedness of the younger French dram- 
atist was first noted by Voltaire, who said, « I] me parait 
prouve que Racine a puisé toute l’ordonnance de sa tragédie 
d’Andromaque dans ce second acte de Perlharite », and pointed 
out a number of resemblances (13). More recently M. Gus- 
tave Rudler has shown that Voltaire’s statement was exagger- 
ated, since Racine probably used a source unknown to the 
older French critic, namely, Rotrou’s Hercu/e mourant. Vur- 
thermore, as has been previously noted, the question of 
Racine’s indebtedness to Théodore, one of the sources of Per- 
thartle, has not been sufficiently studied (14). In addition to 
the use of the « téte » motif and the chain of rejected lovers, 
Corneille allows the perplexed ruler to take counsel of Garibalde, 
a false friend, as did Auguste in Cinna, and depicts him as 
wavering between duty and the gralifying of a selfish passion. 
Rodelinde, in an attempt to appeal to his better nature, cites 
the example of the former Roman emperor : 


Comte, c’est un effort a dissiper la gloire 

Des noms les plus fameux dont se pare l’histoire, 
Et que le grand Augusle ayant osé Lenter, 

N’osa prendre du coeur jusqu’a !’exécuter 


(Il, 5; 647-50). 
When Ediiige offers her hand to Garibalde as a reward for 


(13) See M.-L., VI, 36, n. 1. 
{ 14) See remarks in the foregoing chapter on Théodore, note 12. 
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slaying the lover who has deserted her (II, 1), he showsa 
knowledge of feminine psychology which Don Sanche (Le Crd) 
lacked in a similar situation, and fails to be deceived. He tells 
Ediiige that, if her offending lover is slain, she will experience 
a reversal of feeling in his favor and thather wrath will fall on 
the man who has coinmilted the crime. His description of her 
reaction recalls the feelings of Chiméne when she thinks that 
Don Sanche has killed Rodrigue (Le Crd, V, 5): 


Grimoald inconstant n’a plus pour vous de charmes, 
Mais Grimoald punt vons codteroit des larmes. 
Et son crime en son sang éteinl avec sa vie 
Passeroit en celui qui vous auroit servie 
(11,41; 403-4, 407-8). 


Making a character profit by the experience of another in a 
former play is a method which Corneille had used before in 
Rodogune, where Cléopatre, is given the tact which Médée lacked. 
The astuteness of Garibalde is not, however, without its histor- 
ical background, since Paul the Deacon depicls the man as 
subtle in intrigue and an « artist in deceit » (15). Historically, 
as in the play, he is actuated by ambition rather than by 
friendship or love. Failing to persuade Garibalde to punish 
Grimoald, Ediiige requests him to try to win back his love for 
her. Request to a suitor to display his love by sacrificing it in 
the interests of the woman he loves isa situation which occurs 
in Polyeucte, 1V,3 and Théodore, Il, 2. Garibalde is like Placide 
in his inability to display the unselfish love of which Sévére was 
capable. Nevertheless the im»asse in which Garibalde finds 
himself is somewhat like that of Severe, and the scenes in which 
they express their confusion are similar in tone (Perth., I], 2 
and Poly.,1V, 6). Compare the opening verses : 


GaRIBALDE, SEVERE. 
Quelle confusion! et quelle tyrannie Qu’est-ce-ci, Fabian ? quel nouveau 
Mordonne déespérer ce quelle me coup de foudre 
dénie ! Tombe sur mon bonheur, et le réduit 
Perth., 11,2; 499-500. en poudre ? 


Poly., IV, 6; 1367-8. 


(15) Op. cit, p. 207, 
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Grimoald enters (IJ, 3) and complains of Rodelinde’s resistance, 
which increases in proportion to his love: 


Malgré tous mes respects, je vois de jour en jour 
Croitre sa résistance autant que mon amour 
(II, 3; 549-50), 


Although he does not mention the fact here, he is at the same 
time loved by Editige, whom he in turn dislikes and the words 
of Placide in a similar situation express his embarrassment: 

Je hais qui m’idolatre, et j’aime qui me fuit, 


Et je poursuis en vain, ainsi qu’on me poursuit, 
Théodore, I, 1; 85-6. 


Grimoald will make a last attempt by trying to appeal to Rode- 
linde through interest in her son, after which, if this fail, he will 
give her up: 

Si l'intérét d’un fils ne la rend moins farouche, 

Désormais je renonce a l’espoir d’amollir 


Un cour que tant d’efforts ne font qu’enorgueillir. 
Perth., Il, 3; 552-4 


He is thus differentiated from Placide, who never shows a 
willingness to give up hope of winning the woman he loves, and 
Pyrrhus in Andromaqué will later resemble the latter in this 
respect. Unulphe, the historical friend of Pertharite, reports a 
conference with Rodelinde (II, 4), in which he has interceded 
with her in Grimoald’s behalf, thus playing a réle similar to 
that of Cléobule in Théodore. Rodelinde now tries to appeal to 
the better side of Grimoald, citing the virtues of Auguste, which 
she hopes he will emulate (II, 5). Although the ruler now resists, 
yet in the end he will yield and display a magnanimity equal 
to that of the Roman emperor of Corneille’s play. If Rodelinde 
speaks of his « hautes vertus », she is but following the histor- 
ical account, for Paul speaks of him as « a king who oes in 
his heart to do good » (16). 

The third act is developed largely from motifs used in 
Héraclius. Rodelinde depicts Grimoaid as a second Phocas, de- 
siring to strengthen his claim to the throne through an alliance 


(16) Op. cit., p. 213 (V, ii). 
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with the family of the man whom he has deposed, and planning 
to put to death the son of Pertharite, who is the rightful heir to 
the throne, justas Phocas planned the death of Héraclius. When 
Pertharite returns, he is treated as an impostor, a situation 
somewhat similar to that in which Martian and Héraclius both 
claim to be heirs to the throne, and, hence, one is making false 
claims. 

The threat to kill the son of Rodelinde in case she refuses to 
marry Grimoald (!iJ, 1) 1s, of course, unhistorical, as is also 
the meeting of Ediiige and Rodelinde (IJ, 2). The proposition 
of Rodelinde that Grimoald kill her son (HI, 3) so that his 
tyranny may be seen by allin its true light and bring abouta 
revolt against him as a usurper is somewhat similar to the 
willingness of Alédée to slay her own children as a last means 
of avenging herself on the man who has wronged her. If at 
first her proposal seems only aruse, her sincerity becomes more 
convineing when she explains her belief that Grimoald 
intends ultimately to put her son out of the way after his 
marriage to her and the birth of a son whom the people will be 
willing to aeceptas the mghtful heir to the throne. She there- 
foro seems to prefer to sacrifice her son at once in order to 
thwart the ambitions of her enemy. At this moment Pertha: 
rite unexpectedly returns. The effect of the reconnaissance is 
heightened by the fact that he has been considered dead, an 
invention of the dramatist. He declares that he has no inten- 
tion of trying to regain his throne, for hesays to Grimoald: 

Rogne sur mes Etats que le ciel t’a soumis 
(IT, 4; 1029). 


His unkingly bearing is attested by Paul the Deacon, who says 
that when Perctarit came into the presence of Grimuald, he 
was about to fall on his knees, but that the « king graciously 
held him back and raised him up to receive his kiss » (17). His 
request that his wife be restored to him is not mentioned by 
Paul. She was held a captive at Beneventum, while Perctarit 
remained as guest of Grimuald, content to accept favors from 
the man who had dispossessed him of his kingdom. The con- 


(17) Op. cil., p. 210 (V, ii). 
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fusion of Grimoald in determining whether the man before him 
is Pertharite or an impostor. recalls that of Phocas in trying to 
ascertain the identity of his son (//éraclius, IV, 4). The replies 
of Rodelinde in answer to the question as to whether the man is 
in reality her husband serve only to increase the usurper’s 
confusion and seem intended to produce that effect, as were 
the replies of Léontine to Phocas. The readings of the first 
edition bear out this point better than those of later editions: 


Grim. Mais dites-uous enfin.... Rop. [Que veux-lu que je die ?] 
Crest lui, ce nest pas lui: c'est ce que tu voudras (i8). 


Again, in the first edition Rodeljinde expressed doubts as to 
the identity of Pertharite, since his unkingly bearing would 
mark him as an impostor: . | 


Non, c’est un imposteur, 
Il en tous les traits, el nen a pas le coeur; 
Et du moins si c’est lui quand je vols son visage, 
Soudain ce n’est pas lui quand j’entends son langage (15). 


Likewise Pulchérie expresses her doubts as to the identity of 
her brother Héraclins because of his bearing, which seems to 
lack the {qualities ofa prince (//éraclius, V, 2). In Scene 5 Gri- 
moald threatens Pe:tharite with the scaffold, as Phocas had 
threatened to kill the returned Héraclius. As Phocas in the last 
extremity commanded Palcherie to determine which of the 
two men was her brother and which his son, so Grimoald sends 
- Garibalde to Edtiige to learn whether the man in question is 
her brother : 


Toi, va voir Ediige, et tache a tirer d’elle 
Dans ces obscurités quelque clarté fidéle (20). 


Garibalde sees in the return of Pertharite a blow to his am- 
bitions (HT, 6) and describes it asa thunderbolt, as did Sévere 
the reversal of his fortunes: 


(18) Var. (1653-56) after verse 1001, M.-L., VI, 65, n, 2. 
(19) Var. (1652-56) to HII, 4; 1061 ff. 
(20) Var, (1653-64) to HI, 5; 1099-4100, 
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GARIBALDE, SEVERE, 
Quel revers imprévu ! quel é6clat de Qu’est-ce-ci, Fabian ? quel nouveau 
tonnerre coup de foudre 
Jette en moins d’un moment tout mon Tombe sur mon bonheur, et le réduit 
espoir par terre | en poudre ? 
Perth., II, 6; 1103-4. Poly., IV, 6; 1367-8, 


He fears that his means of betraying Grimoald has been lost: 


Je n’ai rien & venger, et ne puis le trahir, 
Sil m’édte les moyens de le faire hair 
(IIT, 6; 1109-10). 


Paul depicts him as a traitor, first to Godepert, whose confi- 
dence he wins only to accomplish his death, and then to Gri- 
muald, whom he defrauds while acting as his ambassador to 
Godepert: 


(Garipald] also committed a fraud in his embassy, since he had not transmit- 
ted whole and entire the gifts he ought to have brought to Beneventum [f. e. 
the first capital of Grimuald] (21). 


Scenes 1-3 of act IV are historical in that they depict Gri- 
moald as fearful of an uprising in favor of Pertharite and de- 
sirous to put the latter to death. The kingly bearing which 
Pertharite assumes in scene 4 is contrary tothe source, and 
scene 5, belween husband and wife, recalls a similar situation 
in Polyeucte. 

Garibalde plays his historical réle of false friend of Grimoald 
and tries to induce him to kill Pertharite (IV, 1). He secretly 
hopes thereby to cause the ruler to fal! into disfavor with the 
people and thus further his own ambitions to become king. 
Garibalde's réle in counselling the ruler to act in a way which 
will prove to his disadvantage is, therefore, similar to that of 
Cinna. When Grimoald offers to return to Ediiige on condition 
that she will declare her brother an impustor (IV, 2), she dis- 
plays a nobleness of character in refusing to do so which is not 
borne out by the source ; for, assoon as Perctarit fled from his 
kingdom, his sister married the usurper Grimuald (22). Scene 
3 portrays Grimoald’s fears of an uprising in favor of Pertha- 


(21) Op. cit., p. 207 (IV, li). 
(22) Paul the Deacon, V, i. 
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rite. In allowing Unulphe to warn the king, Corneille gives a 
false impression of his historical réle as a friend of Perctarit, 

for it was he who devised a means for the latter to escape when 

_Grimuald sought to kill him (23). Unulphe says that the people 
gather round Pertharite whom they recognize : 


UNULPHE. 


Il est de mon devoir 
De vous dire, Seigneur, que chacun le 
vient voir. 
J’ai permis a fort peu de lui rendre 
: visite ; 


Bul when Perctarit had come to the 
dwelling prepared for him by the 
king, presently throngs of the citizens 
of Ticinum began to gather around 
him, to see him and salute him as an 


_ Mais tous l’ont reconnu pour le vrai 
Pertharite. 
Perth., IV, 3 ; 1301-4. 


old acquaintance. Paul the Deacon, 
210-14 (V, ii). 


Garibalde represents the « wicked flatterers » of Paul the 
Deacon, who misinterpret the intentions of Perctarit and 
counsel his death. Compare Pertharite, 1V, 3; 1307-9, 1321-2 
with : 


But what cannot an evil tongue interpret? For presently cerlain wicked 
flatterers coming to the king declared to him that unless he quickly deprived 
’ Perctarit of life, he would himself at once lose his kingdom with his life, 
asserting that the whole cily had gathered around Perctarit for this purpose (24). 


 Grimoald allows himself to be persuaded to plan the death of 
Pertharite: 
GRIMOALD. 


Oui, je le croirai, duc; et dés demain When he heard these things, Grimu- 


sa téte, ald became too credulous and forget- 
Abattue 4 mes pieds, calmera la ting what he had promised, he was 
tempéte. straightway incited lo the murder of 


Perth., 1V, 33 1323-4, the innocent Perctarit and took coun- 


sel in what way he might deprive him 
of life. 
Paul the Deacon, 211 (Y, il). 


When, however, he expresses a desire to see Rodelinde again, 
Garibalde warns against so doing, saying that her tears will 
turn him from his resolution : 


Ses pleurs vous toucheront 
(IV, 3; 1329). 
(23) Ibid., V, ii. 
(24) Ibid. 
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Corneille had made use of the fact that a woman’s tears are her ,; 


most potent argument in Polyeucte (IV, 1; 1086), where the hero 
exclaims: 


Je craignois beaucoup moins tes bourreaux que ses larmes. 
He here shows Grimoald confident of victory over love, 


Je n’en crains point les feux ; 
Ils ont peu de pouvoir quand |]’ame est résolue. 
(IV, 3; 1330-4), 


and at the same time betraying weakness by wishing to see 
again the woman he loves, a situation which has no parallel in 
Corneille’s previous plays, but which is used so effectively 
laterin Racine’s Andromaque (24). | 

In scene 4 Pertharife unexpectedly assumes a kingly bearing 
in the presence of Grimoald, a departure from the source, and 
in consequence Rodelinde accords recognition to her husband, 
which she has hitherto withheld. In the first edition she had 
said : 

Je connois mon €poux & ces illustres marques : 


C’est lui, c’est le vrai sang de nos premiers monarques 
(var. to IV, 4; 1371-2). 


Pulchérie, as has been said, expressed the thought that rank is 
revealed through personal bearing (Héraclius, V, 2), but she 
was kept in doubt as to her brother’s identity until the intro- 
duction of the documentary evidence of a letter. Scene 5, 
between a faithful wife, whose hand is sought by another, and 
a husband condemned to die, is based on Polyeucte. Pertharite 
shows the magnanimity of Polyeucte in advising Rodelinde 
to marry the man who loves her: 


PERTUARITE. POLYRUCTE. 


Aimez plutét, Madame, un vainqueur Vivez avec S6vére. 
qui vous aime. Poly., V, 33; 1584. 
Perth., 1V, 6; 1420. 


(24) Cf. Andromaque, II, 5 with Pertharite, IV, 3; 1823-36 and note thal 
Phoenix tries to dissuade Pyrrhus from seeing Andromaque as Geribalde urges 
Grimoald not to see Rodelinde again. 
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Rodelinde feels sorely aggrieved, as did Pauline, at the failure 
of her husband to comprehend the depth of-her devotion to 
him. Instead of regarding the proposal as generous, both 
women feel pierced to the heart : 


RODELINDE. PAULINE. 


... Nachéve point un discours qui me ‘Tigre, assassine-moi du moins sans 
tue. : m’outrager. 
Perth., 1V, 5; 1460 Poly., V, 3; 1585. 


Furthermore, the thought of condoning the death of a loved 
one is revolting to Rodelinde as it had been to Camille (Horace) 
and to Massinisse in Mairet’s Sophonisbe, and the words of the 
three are similar: 


RopELINvE. CAMILLE. 
Pour baiser aue main fumante de ton Et baiser une main qui me perce le 
Sang... COUP. .06 
Perth., IV, 5; 1470. Hor., 1V, 4; 1234. 


MASSINISSE, 


Ou si ie baiseray le bras qui m’assas- 
sine? 


Mairet, Soph., V, 2; 1541. 


The act ends with a scene in which husband and wife give each 
other assurance of their devotion. 

The fifth act follows Paul the Deacon in depicting the escape 
of Pertharite with the help of Unulphe, the union of Grimoald 
and a sister of Pertharite, and the revelation of the real char- 
acter of Grimoald with its tendency toward magnanimity. 
Unhistorical are the return of Pertharite after his flight, the 
death of Garibalde by the former’s hand, and the restoration 
of Pertharite to the throne. The dénouementis like that of Cinna | 
and Nicoméde in the display of magnanimity and the subsequent 
winning over of enemies, but itis justified by the source and 
cannot be said to be due to a desire to follow these two plays. 

Corneille follows his source in allowing Pertharite to escape 
from Grimoald with the aid of Unulphe, who says that he has 
thereby saved the king from sullying his honor by committing 


a crime (V, 4; 1524-30). A similar observation is made by the 
historian : | 
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Thus God Almighty by His merciful arrangement delivered an innocent mao 
[Perctarit] from death and kept from offense a king [Grimuald] who desired 
in his heart to do good (25). 


Ediiige now tries to appeal to the better impulses of Grimoald, 
who says that he would be willing to restore the crown to Per. 
tharite, but hesitates to do so since he would thereby lose the 
love of Ediige, who he thinks would not marry a man without 
a throne. He speaks Of the sacrifice of the crown as an act of 
conquering himself, and of following the path of virtue. Com- 
pare the advice of Livie to Auguste: 


GRIMOALD. Livig [a Auguste]. 
Je me vaincrois moi-méme, et lui ren- C'est régner sur vous-méme, et par 
dant |’Etat, un noble choix, 
Je meltrois ma vertu dans son plus Pratiquer la vertu la plus digne des 
haut éclat. rois. 
Perth., V, 2; 1617-8. Cinna, IV,3; 1243-4. 


Ediiige assures Grimoald that he may count on her esteem for 
him if he will follow his best impulses, even though it cost him 
the throne. Scene 3 is Corneille’s invention. It shows the irate 
Rodelinde, who accuses Grimoald falsely and gives Ediiige an 
opportunity to defend the man she loves. A soldier enters (V, 4 
and recounts the death of Garibalde by the hand of Pertharite. 
Paul said that he died before the time of the play and was killed 
by a dwarf in revenge for the death of Godepert (26). The return 
of Pertharite 1s announced, much to the regret of Grimoald, 
who feels that his struggle between magnanimity and selfish- 
ness is to begin again : 


Quel combat pour la seconde fois ! 
: (V, 4, 1765.) 


The kingly bearing of Pertharite and his defiance of Grimoald 
are unhistorical, as has been noted. When the latter says to 
him, | 

Mais qui me croit lyran, et hautement me brave, 


Quelque foible qu’t! soit, n’a point le coeur d’esclave 
(V, 5; 1844-12), 


(25) Paul the Deacon, p. 218 (V, ii). 
(26) Ibid., p. 208 (LV, li), 
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- one does not recognize the deposed king who entered the pres- 
ence of his conqueror, « attempted to fall down at his feet, » 
and exclaimed «Iam your servant » (27). On the other hand, 
~Grimoald’s admiration for valor and greatness of soul (V, 5; 
4813-4) is attested by the historian. For Paul says that when 
Unulphe was apprehended, after successfully plotting the es- 
cape of his master Perctarit, and brought into the presence of 
Grimuald, 


The king asked those who were standing around and said: « What do you 
think of this man who has committed such things? » Then all answered with 
one voice that he deserved to die, racked with many torments, but the king 
said : « By Him who caused me to be born this man deserves (to be treated 
well, who for the sake of fidelity to his master did not refuse to give himself 
up to death » (28), 


Hence, Grimoald’s admiration for the man who in the play 
demands his rights as king is in keeping with his historical 
character, and it is an easy transition to the final step which 
the hero takes in restoring the kingdom to Pertarite and thus 
demonstrating that his love of virtue has finally triumphed. 
With Auguste he could say, 


Je suis maitre de moi (29). 


As in Cinna and Nicoméde, the magnanimity of the hero wins 
for him admiration ofall, and even Rodelinde feels constrained 
to say to the man who has in vain sought her love: 


Mais je n’aurois osé, Seigneur, en présumer 
Que vous m’eussiez forcée enfin a vous aimer 
é (V, 5; 1845-6). 


In summary : the subject of Pertharite, found in Paul the 
Deacon, was probably chosen because it gave the dramatist an 
opportunity to write a play with adénouement similar to that 
of Cinna, and this tragedy, like the preceding ten, may be said 
to have its origin in the stage of the time. In developing the 
plot the dramatist drew on hisformer plays, Le Cid, Cinna, 


(27) Ibid. p. 249 (VY, ii). 
(28) Ibid., 244-5 (V, ii). 
(29) Cinna, V, 3 ; 1696, 
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Polyeucte, Théuvdore, and Héraclius, and there may be an eche — 
of Rotrou’s Hereule mourant. The dramatist must not have felt 
much enthusiasm in reworking old themes, and this together 
with the fact that the historical background failed to suggest 
new ideas, contrary to what had happened in the composition 
of Nicoméde, may account for the failure of the play- Never- 
theless Pertharite has an historical importance, sinee it furnished 
valuable suggestions for Racine’s Andromaque. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the preceding pages the view has been set forth that 
Corneille’s tragedies from 1635 to 1651 were inspired either by 
the contemporary theatre or by the desire to repeat in a new 
form some previous production of the dramatist. This view is 
made possible through the recognition of the influence of 
Rotrou and Mairet on Corneille’s decision to turn to the more 
serious form in ##édée, through the latter’s play as the source 
of inspiration of Horace, through the discovery of two neglected 
dramatic sources, Scudéry’s Mort de César and Du Ryer’s 
Bérénice, and through the probability that the subjects of 
Rodoguneand Pertharite were chosen because of the opportunity 
to present plays similar to certain of the dramatist’s previous 
productions. Other dramatic influenees have been known, 
notably the vogue of Spanish subjects, the reawakening of 
interest in religious plays, Bartolommei's theatre as suggesting 
the subjects of Polyeucte and Théodore, and Rotrou’s Cosroés 
that of Nicoméde. As a consequence of the discovery of new 
sources itis now clear that much has hitherto been erroneously 
ascribed to Corneille’s invention, notably the theme of patri- 
otism in Horace and the rotes of Sabine and Emilie. Moreover, 
it must be recognized that knowledge of contemporary plays 
rather than of ancient literature suggested the subjects of his 
plays, though it is probable that much study was required 
among aneient authorities after the selection of a subject. 
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The influence of Aristotle and the Italian doctrinaires 
has been overestimated. It is true that Placide of Théodore 
approaches more closely the ideal tragic hero of Aristotle than 
any of the dramatist’s previous creations, but this may be mere 
coincidence. Again, with the recognition of the influence in 
Horace of Dionysius and of an incident in the life of Au- 
gustus, we see that Corneille was amply justified in observing 
the strict unity of place in this play and that he was not forced 
to abandon verisimilitude in depicting Roman customs and 
manners. His reply to his opponents in the Cid quarrel was of 
a nature hitherto overlooked. It has been said that Horace was 
written for the purpose of showing the régudiers that the dram- 
atist could conform to the rules when he so desired. It is 
truer that he answered his critics with two plays, based respect: 
ivelv on those of his two chief opponents in the Cid quarrel, 
and that the success of these plays silenced carping criticism. 

When Corneille wrote his opening scenes, he would gener- 
ally think of some striking situation previously dramatized. 
This can best be seen in the tragedies based on history. Horace 
opens with a scene suggested by Mairet’s Sophonisbe ; Cinna, 
Polyeucte, and perhaps Pompée, with scenes suggested by 
Scudéry’s J/ort de César ; Rodogune opens on the wedding day 
of the rival, as does Meédée ; Méraclius and Pertharite, with sit- 
uations similar to those of Cinna and Polyeucte, respectively. 
In Théodore this is not so clearly the case, although Placide’s 
attitude toward Marcelle in the first scene suggests that of 
Jason toward Médée. It might be added that the opening scene 
of act ILl of Héraclius follows closely a striking scene in Du 
Ryer's Lérénice. In characterization Corneille frequently drew 
on his previous creations : Cléopatre (Rodogune) and Marcelle 
owe much to Médée, Marcelle much to Cléopatre, Pauline was 
drawn on for Rodogune and Rodelinde, Auguste for Phocas 
and Grimoald, and Phocas for Grimoald. That wilful char- 
acters predominate in the tragedies of this period is true, but 
that Corneille made a deliberate choice of them is difficult to 
prove, since the sources in most cases furnished characters 
of this type and these sources in turn either were suggested 
by contemporary plays or ve chosen because they gave the 
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dramatist opportunity to repeat a former production. In writ- 
ing the early tragedies, in which Corneille may be said to have 
found himself, the sources offered him characters in whom 
the will predominated over love or family ties : Medea, Ji- 
mena, Rodrigo, and Horatius. On the other hand, the sources of 
Horace presented the prototype of Camille, whose love proved 
supreme, and it was the story of the two lovers in Mairet’s 
play which attracted Corneille to his sources in Dionysius and 
Livy. In Cinna Corneille was drawn to his source, depicting 
the victory of Auguséus over self, by his opponent’s play, and 
his choice was determined in great part by a desire to outdo 
his rival. In Nicoméde, perhaps, we first find evidence of a 
deliberate choice of a wilful character in the substitution of 
Mithridates the Great as prototype of the hero in place of the 
weak Nicomedes JI; but even here, the case is somewhat 
obscured by the fact that the theme of resistance to Rome was 
chosen through the adoption of an incident in the life ‘of 
Attalus : hence, the necessity of representing the hero as 
strong. 

In developing the plots, certain tendencies may be seen. The 
role of rejected lover, which occurs in all plays but Pumpée, 
was the dramatist’s invention, except in Théodore and Héra- 
clius where the sources suggested it. When he found the 
rejected lover in a source of Théodore, he added two more, 
Flavie and Didyme, and arranged them in a series, a device 
found in many pastoral plays ; and later in Pertharite he re- 
peated the chain of rejected lovers. Episodic réles and incidents 
seem due to the dramatist’s unwillingness to suppress certain 
details of the sources. Aigée, the Infante, and Sabine, fouad 
respectively in the first three tragedies, are striking instances 
of this nature. In two cases characters seem to profit by the 
experiences of their prototypes: Cléopatre (Rodogune) possesses 
the tact which Nérine counseled Médée to display, and Gari- 
balde (Pertharite) knows more of feminine psychology than to 
be deceived as was Don Sanche (Le Cid) when promised the 
hand of the woman he loved if he would slay her offending 
lover. 

Several motifs are of frequent occurrence. The theme of re- 
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venge, found in thesources of A/édée, Le Cid, Horace, and Cinna, 
was added in all other tragedies except Polyeucteand Nicomeéde. 
A woman will frequently offer her hand as price of the death of 
the offender, the « téte » motif, found in Guillén de Castro and 
used first in Ze. Cid. As a variant of this Cleopatre (Rodogune) 
offered the throne to the one of her sons who would slay the 
captive princess. Another favorite motif is the consolation 
offered to one who is unfortunate in love, urging him to seek 
another object of his affections. This was found by the dram- 
atist in Mairet’s Sophonisbe. 

In his use of history, about which so much has been written, 
Corneille drew extensively on his sources, preferring fact to 
invention. He did not confine himself strictly to historic fact, 
but frequently supplied missing links through the use of the 
incidents of a paragraph or a chapter preceding or following 

the story on which his plot was based. For instance, the sug- 
- gestion for the marriage of the captive Parthian princess to the 
future ruler of Syria in Rodogiune came from an incident in 
which the captive Syrian princess married the Parthian ruler. 
When Corneille wrote Cinna with Scudéry’s play before him, 
he searched the historians until he found prototypes for char- 
acters corresponding to those of Secudéry’s play but not found 
in the incident in Seneca, which was his chiefsource. Although 
the characterization of Emilie is based on Scudéry’s Porcie 
primarily, yet she has her historical justification, since she is 
the daughter of Toranius and appears in Appian ; and although 
history tells us little about her, yet it is not contrary to verisimil- 
itude that she should try to avenge her father’s death. Cor- 
neille did not change history in as many instances as he has 
been eredited with. His picture of Auguste has been shown to 
rest on Seneca and Suetonius and not on Tacitus, so that it 
denotes merely a choice among divergent opinions. The rela- 
tionship of Cléopatre (Rodogune) to the Egyptian ruler, although 
unhistorical, 1s nevertheless based on an error in one of Car- 
neille’s historical sources. The « hardie entreprise sur |’his- 
toire » of which Carneille speaks in writing of Héraclius has 
been shown to have its parallel in Mira de Mescua, a source 
of the play. On the whole Corneille seems to have read his. 
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sources carefully, choosing among divergent opinions, exclu- 
ding that which seemed undramatic or offensive to the dien- 
séances, transposing incidents, and filling in from historic fact 
the missing links of his narrative. If one searches long enough 
in the historians, one may hopetofind details whichhave hitherto 
been attributed to the dramatist’s invention. 
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